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ATT WTA , om 7 TWHwW 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

THE message of the American President to Congress shows that 
Mr. John Tyler intends to fulfil the general expectation by a des- 
perate attempt at signalizing himself before leaving office. He 
seems to have an eye both upon ihe Oregon and upon Texas. He 
wrofesses, indeed, to desire a friendly settlement of the Oregon 
question with Great Britain ; but his measures — at no very 
patient awaiting on diplomacy. He recommends a gradual mo- 
ral, military, and popular encroachment on the district : he would 
extend to it the laws of the United States, as applicable to the 
citizens of the Union ; he would establish lines of military posts, 
to keep the peace and aid emigrants; and he would erect a terri- 
torial Government in the region of the Yellowstone River, occu- 
yying the extent of country along the Eastern face of the Rocky 

ountains, and constituting a reserve capable of pouring a force 
over that barrier such as would overwhelm any opposite force at- 
tempting the difficult ascent of the Western rivers from the sea. 
In short, pending the negotiations, Mr. Tyler would get as close 
as possible to the disputed tract, and make every preparation to 
seize it on the first opportunity. Of course, England will not 
sleep over this avowed artifice in pushing one of the most impu- 
dent national claims upon record ? 





But it is in regard to Texas that Mr. Tyler seems to expect the | 


most immediate and satisfactory results. The assumptions and 
arguments by which he endeavours to justify the appropriation of 
the province by the United States are most extraordinary, and 
argue either as extraordinary dullness or the most barefaced effrop 

tery. At the last Presidential election in the United States, there 
were two candidates—a Whig who deprecates annexation, and a 
Democrat who happens to approve of it: the Democrat was chosen, 
and Mr. Tyler assumes that the whole Union favours annexation. 
He might as well assume that all the Union is in love with Mrs. 
Polk because the chosen candidate was married to her. The decision 
of Congress on the question will show how far the presumptive 
guess is right. However, Mr. Tyler goes farther, and assumes 
that all Texas is in favour of annexation ; though here his own test 
should refute him, for Texas has elected a President who is un- 
derstood to be against the measure. Then he yet further assumes, 
that when once it is done Mexico will be delichted with the 
change ; and his treatment of that republic is as paternally despotic 
as anything that the Russian Czar might do for Poland. Mexico 
has not yet abandoned the claim to its ravished province, and 
threatens new attempts to recover it. “ It became the imperative 
duty of the Executive,” says Mr. Tyler, “to inform Mexico that 
the question of annexation was still before the American people ; 
and that until their decision was pronounced, any serious invasion 
of Texas would be rewarded as an attempt to forestall their judg- 
ment,” and would be resented! So that Mexico was to await the 
will and pleasure of the United States in electing a President, as 
an indirect permission or prohibition to deal with Texas, according 
as its opposite neighbour should want it ornot! These bellicose 
sentiments are backed with belligerent preparations in the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s department. If Congress allow him, therefore, 
by assenting to annexation, John Tyler may yet be famous as 
the originator of a Texan war with Mexico. 


Meanwhile, the position of Mexico is anything but safe or 
agreeable. According to the reports—coming, however, through 
the hostile channel of the Southern States—some of her provinces 
are in revolt, and her councils are torn with dissensions that as- 
sume the character of a personal contest between the adventurers 
that are the public men of Mexico. One of those public men 
has suffered himself to be provoked into betraying the interests 
of his country by taking up an odious and degrading position : 
acting on the instructions of Mr. Tyler’s Government, the Ame- 
rican Minister in Mexico, Mr. William Shannon, protested 
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against the threatened invasion of Texas, and he did so in a suf- 
ficiently supercilious manner. Now the mere mention of Texas 
from such lips was enough to irritate a Mexican: citizens from 
the United States were invited to colonize the country under 
Mexican government; and, with very lax honesty, they have 
taken advantage of that permission to filch from their host his 
property. Senor Manuel Crescencio Rejon, calling those wrongs 
to mind, was foolish enough to avow the necessity of extermi- 
nating the present colonists of Texas: and thus he has placed 
himself, and Mexico while he remains in office, more in the 
wrong than Mr. Shannon; who has proceeded with the usual 
diplomatic forms of breaking off official correspondence and 
making, gther ceremonious preliminaries of war. Texas, too, 
threatens, not merely to resist invasion, but to resort to “ auxi- 
liary aid,’ and to make the war one of “ retaliation.” All three 
Governments seem vying with each other in brutality of bearing. 


Governor-General Metcalfe is at length fairly engaged in that 
trial which must test his policy, or at least his suitableness to the 
vost which he fills—he has met a newly-elected Canadian Par- 
iament. His opening speech was calculated to conciliate ; though 
not so striking or precise in its terms as to shame opposition. He 
promised to set before the Legislature some work for the material 
improvement of the province. In effect, he undertook, that, if Cana- 
da would provide adequately for the public servants, the unpopular 
part of the Union Act, prescribing a civil list, should be repealed. 
There is something likely to exasperate, if it do more than amuse, 
in this atte }pt to extort an act of spontaneity ; but at all events 
the spirit of friendly-concession is apparent. Sir Charles Met- 
calfe renews the assurance that he means to govern the province 
according to the well-understood wishes of its people. On the 
whole, his address is a fair appeal for support. Proceedings in the 
House of Assembly did not commence very auspiciously. The 
Government had chosen as their candidate for the Speakership, 
Sir Allan M‘Nab,—not a very happy selection. It is said that 
he cannot speak French, though that language is essential in a 
person who has to preside in the debates of those who speak no 
English. If respected by many, Sir Allan is personally disliked 
by others. And he is not only a strong partisan, but is, in the 
eyes of great numbers, the very embodiment of party-feeling. It 
appears strange to us at a distance, that a Cabinet containing a 
Viger and a Papineau should have been restricted to such a 
choice, as if obliged to lean on the “ Ultra-British ” party instead 
of their natural brethren. But perhaps they were driven to it by 
the extravagancies of the late “‘ Liberal” Ministers and their 
friends ; or, possibly, Sir Allan, as his words might be taken to im- 
ply, really means to set a good example of throwing party aside. 
Thus far, however, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s “ appeal to the country ” 
has succeeded, and “responsible government” works: he has tried 
and proved his majority in the Provincial House of Commons, 


There is supposed to be a “ Ministerial crisis ” in France; but 
the cause, if not the fact itself, is doubtful in the extreme. There 
has been no marked change in the position of public affairs, to 
necessitate a change of public servants. The country, instead of 
being less prosperous, is more so; and we might suppose that it 
would be inclined to let well alone. There is no present cause 
for war, and therefore no greater demand for a more warlike 
Cabinet. The principal alterations are the very vague and trifling 
matters of some personal bearing or the like; but in France, 
though the age of politeness is past, matters of deportment still 
value unknown to them elsewhere. The phenomena 
which indicate the Ministerial crisis must be taken cumulatively 
to discern any force in them. The Ministerial speech, read by 
the King on opening the session, was received with great cold- 
and what applause the hearers did vouchsafe was limited 
to the personal allusions in the speech. The Ministerial candi- 
date for the Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies was M- 
Sauzet, who is accused of inefficiency. M. Dupin, as possessing 
more force of character and weight in the Chamber, and as 
having before proved his efficiency in the chair, was supported 
by a large section of the Conservative party ; and it is said also 
that he was countenanced by the Court M. Sauzet was elected, 
on a second ballot, by a very narrow majority. Of the Vice- 
Preside nts electe d, one, M. Dufaure, 1s oppose d to Ministers ; and 
the fourth, M. De Belleyme, was elected, after a third ballot, 
by a very slender majority over M. Billault, an extreme op- 
ponent of Ministers. The King been said to be either 
newly exasperated against M. Guizot, because he has failed to 
obtain a dotation for the Duke of Nemours, or tired of him, or 
glad to seize any opportunity of parting with a Minister who was 
never quite congenial. The King, too, is supposed to have been 
much disgusted at the coolness with which he was received by the 
Chambers because his Minister is not popular. Some colour 1s 
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given to these reports by two facts; Baron Athalin, who belongs | be paid on the Company's stock; and said that the Directors had deter- 


to the Househol 
Court, has given all his votes as a Peer against M.Guizot. And 
Ceunt Molé has had interviews with the King, long and fre- | 
quent. On the other hand, Louis Philippe is stv Rane to 
have expressed sympathy with the party at present im power, 
and regret at the slenderness of M. De Belleyme’s majority. In 
the midst of the embarras, M. Villemain, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, sustains a severe attack of mental illness, and resigns. 
The vacant post has been offered to many—M. De Salvandy, 
Count Daru, M. De Rossi, M. Dufaure, and M. De Montalivet ; 
. but none of those has been tempted to join the Ministry. It is 
supposed, not only that the Thiers party have coalesced with 
the friends of Count Molé, but that they have resolved upon more 
discreet tactics for next which would of course 
make them less impracticable and more available for the pur- 
poses of the King, should he desire a change of Ministers. The 
decisive crisis is expected to occur inthe division on the address 
in reply to the King’s speech. All Paris is in a state of excite- 
ment as to the issue,—according to yearly custom ; for there is 
always reported “ Ministerial crisis ” at this and if 
some circumstances make the fact seem more probable at present, 
that very probability may have suggested that a rumour could be 
manufactured out of the materials. A few days will tell. 


session ; 


season ; 


The Bishop of Exeter’s concessions, "although made with an 
obvious desire to allay the flames that he had raised, have failed 
of their effect ; and the agitation in his diocese is as great as ever, 
or rather it increases. Anew turn has been given to it by a fresh 
actor on the scene—Ear! Fortescue ; who has suggeste id that the 
aggrieved parishioners should m: ike a direct appe al to Parliament, 
for a legislative settlement of the disputes. The question there- 
fore will come before the two Houses; and Members are not 
likely to be sparing of their research in ecclesiastical polity : we 
shall have debates on the Rubric, Tractarianism, the Church of 
Rome—on practice, doctrine, and discipline. It will at least bea 
variety among the adjourned debates on Ireland, Corn-laws, 
Foreign Policy, and so forth. 








By the present showing, peace expands its benign influence 
over India. The paltry insurrection at Kol: apore indeed continues ; 
both Native rulers and people seeming as if they wished to illustrate 


their incompetency to do without real E nglish government : and 
there has been some internal dissension in another petty state. 
But elsewhere all is quiet—even to the wilds of Afghanistan. At 


Calcutta, Sir Henry Hardinge confines himself to busily pro- 
moting education, improving the internal communication ‘of the 
country, and the like profitable occupations. Such is the prac- 
tical comment of the successor appomted by Ministers on ~~ 
Ellenborough’s heroics. 


cu The ‘Court. 

Tue Court has again gone back to Windsor Castle, 
quiet style of life in which it has lately indulged. Princ« 
Captain Siborne’s model of the battle of Waterloo, at the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly, on Saturday morning; and early in the afternoon, the Queen 
and the Prince, with a small suite, left Buckingham Palace for Windsor; 
travelling, in the usual order, by the Great Western Railway, and arriving 
at twenty minutes past two o'clock. 

The customary out-door exercise has been pursued, 


and has continued the 
Albert went to see 








the Queen often 


walking with the Prince. On Thursday and yesterday, her Majesty took 
exercise with Prince Albert in the Riding-school. The Prince has also 


been out shooting in the preserves. 

On New Year's Day the work of charity was not forgotten. 
and Prince Albert took their station in a gallery of the Riding-school, 
passed an hour in surveying the distribution of food and other comforts to 
the poor. A table some fifty feet long was piled with joints of beef, nearly 
a ton in weight; another table was covered with plum-puddings, a third 
with quartern loaves. The Mayor, Magistrates, and Clergy of Windsor 
distributed the Royal bounty; giving three pounds of meat to each man, 
two to each woman, and one for each child, 
in this way, meat, bread, pudding, potatoes, ale, and coal, 
330 families; and 180 families received each an excellent pair of blankets. 

Yesterday, Prince Albert gave audience to a deputation of the officers 
of St. Thomas's Hospital, headed by Sir John Pirie the President ; who 
presented a green staff to the Prince, on the occasion of his becoming a 
Governor of the Royal foundation. 

A great block of ice, beautifully pure and clear, 
Wenham in North America, was exhibited to the Queen and Prince 
on Saturday. 

Among the visiters at the Castle have been Sir Henry 
French Ambassador, and the Countess of St. Aulaire. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on 
and Thursday. 


The Queen 
and 
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The Metropolis. 

The Royal Exchange was finally opened on Wednesday, New Year's 
Day ; all the avenues were thrown open, and the merchants took possession 
of their “area.” Some of them complain of draughts from the passages, and 
cold from the wnroofed quadrangle: but the draughts are to be stopped by 
doors; and as to the a roof, that was decided upon by a larg 
majority of the merchants themselves, as a roof was likely to be 
venient insummer. On the whole, the feeling on taking 
to be one of general satisfaction. 

A Quarterly General Court of the Proprietors of South S« was 
held on Thursday, at the Company’s House. The Chairman stated, that 
the guarantee-fund was now completed, and that the amount had been in- 
vested in Government securities, but had not yet been transferred to the 
name of the Company: he moved that a dividend of 1} for the half-year 
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with other gifts in proportion: | 


| seventy feet 


| munication of 


and has some very intimate relations with the | mined to adopt a system of the most\rigid economy in the management of 


affairs. In answer to a question whether the surp lus funds were in future 
| to be distributed among the proprietors, the Chairman replied, that the act 
of Parliament compelled the Directors to carry on affairs as they had done 
hitherto. Mr. Poynder moved, that a Special Court should be summoned 
to take into consideration the general affairs of the Company, and espe- 
cially to consider whether the allowance of 300/. per annum for each 
1,000,000/. of stock managed (the remuneration allowed by the Govern- 
ment) should not be the only remuneration to the Directors and clerks for 
Mr. Jones moved as an amendment, that these matters 
into consideration on the next Court-day: which was 
aflirmed, the Court adjourned. 





such management. 
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carried; and the dividend having been 





The General Epiphany Quarter-Sessions for the County of Surrey were 
opened on Tuesday, by Mr. Thomas Buckle and a numerous bench of 
Magistrates. ‘The County Treasurer produced his abstract of the county- 
rates; which showed receipts to the amount of 19,8382, expenditure 
13,5652; leaving a balance of 6,272 <A rate of 2d. in the pound was 
granted. Mr. Freshtield, alluding to the very imperfect reports made by 
the prison-surgeons, moved a resolution requesting the several surgeons to 





agree to a uniform system, and to make their reports assimilate as much 
as possible to that of the Model Prison at Pentonville. The motion was 
rreed to. Mr. Austin, with some remarks on the backward state of prison- 
‘ipline in the county, moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 

» of the various Houses of Correction in Surrey; and to report to the 
Court the greatest number of prisoners placed in one cell, the size of the 
cells, and the greatest dimensions each prisoner had provided he was placed 
in a cell by himself, as well as the general accommodation as to air, and 
warmth, and ventilation, provided for each prisoner. The motion was gene- 
rally supported, and carried without opposition; and a Committee was 
ippointed. Some routine business disposed of, the Court adjourned till the 


following day. 

John Green and his daughter Anne, a child nine years old, have been com- 
mitted from Worship Street Police-oftice on a charge of coming. In this case the 
coiner employed the aid of science to make his counterfeit money appear sterling, 


using Smee’s galvanic batteries to coat the base coin with silver. The little girl 
made a fierce resistance to the Police. 

Bartram, an engine-cleaner on the Birmingham Railway, has been fined one 
pound, at the Marylebone Police-oftice, for being drunk while on duty: he was 
found in an ash-pit, into which engines are emptied of their boiling water and 


firing when their work is done, and he narrowly escaped a dreadful death. 


The treatment of some mariner-apprentices has formed the subject of inquiry at 
in Greenwich. It was held on the body of Joseph Morgan, 


wrs 


a Corot mquest 

upprentice to Smith,a Barking smack-owner; the boy having died while at sea 
on board the Gem fishing-smack. The evidence was somewhat contradictory; but 
it was made manifest that the deceased and three other apprentices had been 
cruelly treated, stinted in food, denied beds to sleep on in the - wck, and so ex- 


rhe Coroner declared to Smith, 
humanity than his apprentices 
that witnesses now at sea may be 


and wet that they were frost-bitten. 
that “ dogs in a stable were treated with 
had been.” The inquiry has been 
brought forward. 


posed to cold 
more 
adjourned 


An inquest has been held on the bodies of the persons who perished in the fire 


at Mr. Farey’s, in Guildford Street. The fire seems probably to have originated 
in the flue of an ironing-stove, which was of most dangerous construction. The 
flue formed at one part an acute angle, which there was no means of clearing of 
the soot; and there must have been the accumulation of years. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict describing the facts. The house was very slightly constructed, 
though made to ap} ear substantial: hence the rapidity with which it burnt and 
fell in. Some more human remains have been found in the ruins; probably those 
of the boy Robinson, though other conjectures have been made; several planderers 
having evidently been in the wine-cellar while the house was blazing, and one 


man was dragged out by the Police quite drunk. 

A stone-mason has been killed, and two others very much hurt, by the break- 

ing of a scaffold in Jermyn Street. A great stone was placed on the scaffold, 
from the ground; and while the at work upon the stone, 
the scaffolding gave way, and they were thrown to the earth. 

An infant has been suffocated in its mother’s arms, at Hackney Wick; the poor 
woman having wrapped it up too closely, to protect it from cold while returning 
from a holyday party at night. 

Mr. Frederick Clissoid, a gentleman of 
Tavern, Hampstead, from taking an over-d 
medicine he was accustomed to take large quantities. 

Flood, : bookseller newsvender, of Whitecross Street, 


men were 


at the Holly Bush 
of which dangerous 


property, has died 
se of prussic ac id; 





and killed himself on 


Saturday, by taking landanum; at the same time attempting to destroy his little 
daughter by the same means; but the child has been saved. Grief for the loss of 
his wife and vexation at the want of her assistance in his business seem to have 


been his motives. 


The Wrovinces. 


Among the many are recently published by Dr. Phillpotts respecting 
the points of dispute in his diocese, is the reply to Mr. March Phillipps, who 
had been deputed by a public meeting of his parishioners in Torquay to 
write to the Bishop. Mr. Phillipps said that alarm was felt lest the pas- 


toral letter should strengthen “ the Tractarians.” Dr. Phillpotts is adverse 


to any party who seek to assimilate our Reformed Church to the corrupt 
Church of Rome; but he deprecates the too frequent application of that 
nickname to some of the soundest divines— 


trere to those who faithfully preac h the whole gospel, and all the parts 
of it, in their due proportic mi; especially th necessity of the use of the sacrament 
to salvati m—the new birth given unto us by God in ey ee actual com- 
the body and blood of Christ (with all the inestimable benefits of 
his passion) to the soul of every fait hful receiver of the Lord's supper—the pri- 








vileges of the Church, which is Christ’s bod) 

He adverts to alarm said to be occasioned by his licensing Dr. Puss Vv to 
preach in his diocese. -He did not give Dr. Pusey a general licence to 
preach; but he did allow the meumbent of Ilfracombe to e his discre- 
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little he sympathizes with any Papalizing party in the Church, he 
mentic that a few weeks ago he from the Camden Society, 
‘on discovering that its seal exhibited the in Mary crowned, with the 
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A public meeting was he ld at Torquay, on Thursday the 26th De “em 
ber, for the further consideration of the affair; Mr. C. H. M illock, 
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the superstitions and corruptio f Rome’”; and expressing a hope that 
the Bishop would forbear to enforce any changes until sanctioned by t 
Head of the Church. The motion was seconded by Mr. Bickham Dunn. 
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4 
upon, that these new establishments are to be founded and provided for by special 
charters and Parliamentary grants, independent of all other funds; and that for 
the present they are to have the power of granting degrees in medicine, law, and 
arts.” 

Several public meetings to petition against the Charitable Bequests Act 
have been held about the country, and a good deal of extravagant language 
has been used. To show the strength of the feeling against it, we may 
quote a letter written at Drogheda on Monday— 

“ T never saw such excitement about any measure as at present exists in oppo- 
sition to the Charitable Bequests Act. n this town, the seat of the Roman 
Catholic primacy, efforts were made to prevent the traders and shopkeepers from 
signing the requisition for a public meeting against the act: but only two shop- 
keepers could be induced to withhold their names, as a mark of personal respect 
to Archbishop Crolly, one of the Commissioners. In fact, a feeling of alienation 
is manifestly growing up between the Roman Catholic laity and their Arch- 
bishop.” 

The business and speaking at the usual meeting of the Repeal Associa- 
tion, on Monday, were of the driest kind. The rent was 1792. 

The Honourable Hely Hutchinson has declined to stand as a candidate 
for the representation of Tipperary, on the score of ill health. 

The death of Mr. David Ker, which took place at his Antrim seat on 
Monday last, occasions a vacancy in the representation of Downpatrick. 
Mr. Ker had sat for several years in Parliament; he seldom spoke, but he 
gave his vote to the present Ministry. 

Mr. Jehn L. Arabin, the new Lord Mayor of Dublin, was installed on 
Wednesday, with the usual processions and ceremonies. 








The Marquis of Londonderry is about, at great expense, to enlarge his port at 
Seaham Harbour, by the construction of a new dock of twelve acres, in extension 
of the present South dock; the increased traftic in the coal-trade at Seaham Har- 
bour requiring additional accommodation. The work will be of great advantage 
to the district. 


Many outrages are reported this week in Ireland, including four murders and 
one attempted assassination. A man has killed his brother, at O'Dorney in Kerry, 
during a drunken quarrel. Patrick Shiel has been murdered near Strokestown 
in Roscommon; it 1s supposed in consequence of raising the price of his corn two- 
pence a barrel. The body of an old man has been found barbarously mutilated in 
a plantation near Rathdowney in Queen's County: he had had some disputes with 
two nephews respecting land. One Sullivan has been killed in a faction-fight at 
Sneen fair. Tipperary closes the hideous list with an attempted murder of a far- 
mer near Borrisokane: he was shot at and wounded in the evening near his own 
house: he had taken possession of some land from which another had been ejected. 

Two more murders have been since reported. Raleigh, an under-agent and 
care-taker on the estate of Lord Massey, in the Eastern part of the county of Li- 
merick, has been butchered by a pitchfork thrust through his head. Some 
of his own relatives are suspected of the crime; and a dispute about land is 
assigned as the motive. William Stapleton, of Lorha in Tipperary, has been shot 
through the body by his brother-in-law, one Phelan. Land was the cause of this 
atrocity also. 

Tipperary, which possesses such a bad eminence in the annals of crime, has not 
been remiss during the past year Th paying the Repeal rent, though not noted for 
its readiness in paying any other kind of rent. From January to December 23, 
the Repeal subscriptions of the county amounted to 3,034/. 9s. 3d. 

Lord Monteagle has published in the Limerick Chronicle a statement respect- 
ing the riot at the Earl of Limerick’s funeral ; the reports of which were somewhat 
exaggerated in respect to Lord Monteagle. He was represented as being hustled, 
as escaping into a public-house and concealing himself under a bed, and as res 
cued from his hiding-place by dragoons with drawn swords; all of which asser- 
tions are untrue. He was taken into a house by some “humble but resolute 
citizens”; and the excitement having subsided, he crossed over to the cathedral, 
without let or hinderance, before any soldiers arrived. 





Foreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The Chamber of Deputies met on Friday, and proceeded to 
elect the President for the ensuing session. At the first ballot the num- 
bers were—for M. Sauzet, (the Ministerial candidate,) 164 ; for M. Dupin, 
(who was understood to be favoured by the Court,) 95; M. Odilon Barrot, 
65. Neither having an absolute majority, a second ballot was taken; 
and the numbers were—for M. Sauzet, 177; M. Dupin, 129; M. Odilon 
Barrot, 15. It is understood that M. Odilon Barret had requested his sup- 
porters to give their votes to M. Dupin. M. Sauzet was declared to be 
duly elected. To lessen the effect of the Ministerial majority, the Opposi- 
tion papers say that it was swelled by some friends of the Church hostile to 
M. Dupin, and by 25 members, with M. De Tocqueville at their head, under 
the name of La Jeune Gauche; who approved of M. Sauzet, although 
prepared in other matters to oppose the Cabinet. 


The Chamber then proceeded to elect the four Vice-Presidents. The 
Ministerial candidates were, M. Bignon, M. Debelleyme, M. Lepelletier 
d’Aulnay, and M. De Salvandy: the following were elected—M. De Sal- 


None of the 
other candidates having obtained the second ballot 
took place, with no better result ; and the election of the fourth Vie« 
President was deferred till Monday. Meanwhile, Ministers made 
exertions to beat up votes; but on Monday, M. Debelleyme 
a2 majority of only 4 over his opponent M. Billault; the numbers being 
respectively 172 and 168. 

On Tuesday, the Minister of Finance presented several bills respecting 
extraordinary credits in 1844 and 1845, and introduced the budget for 
18 16— 

He congratulated the Chamber on the increased prosperity of the country. 
Alluding to the recently-contracted loan, he said that it had been effected at a 
higher rate than was exper ted, partly on account of that increased prosperity, 
partly on account of the mode im which it had been managed. Fhe loan was 
rendered necessary by the necessity of augmented grants to several public depart- 
ments, particularly those of Public Works, Post-oftice, War, and above all the 
Navy. he receipts in the several public departments for 1846 were estimated at 
1,306,027,832 francs; the expenditure, 1,302,508,386 francs; showing a surplus 
ot 


M. Bignon, and M. Dufaure, an Opposition candidate. 
required majority, a 


vandy 


ereat 


was cle ted, by 








3.519.446 frances. 


A source of serious embarrassment to the Ministry, sufficiently melan- | 


choly in itself, has arisen from the sudden illness of M. Villemain, the 
Minister of Public Instruction. He had tendered his resignation; 
was accepted by the King with expressions of regret. The invalid’s casé 
is thus described by the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle— 

“ For some days past he has exhibited symptoms of hypochondriacism, which 
have been gradually increasing, and at the present moment he is completely be- 
reft of reason. In the fits of his complaint, with which he is every now and then 
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| order of Ministers, in strict privacy 


which | 


| arrived has been brought about by excess of anxiety in his official duties, 


| if carried into effect, would arouse the attention of all Christendom, 





Tenia —we 
seized, he imagines himself persecuted by the Jesuits. He exclaims that hig 
papers have been taken away by the priests, and that they have formed a plot 
against his life. It is said that the unhappy state to which M. Villemain hag 
y abo j : t and by 
some severe domestic affliction. Last session, the whole of the defence of the 
Government _ bill respec ting secondary instruction fell upon M. Villemain’s 
shoulders. The o yposition to the bill was much more severe than was ex rected 
and M. Villemain - frequently complained of the little support afforded Fim by 
his colleagues. This matter seems to have preyed upon his mind; and he hag 
had the additional affliction of recently seeing his wife fall a victim to the same 
malady as himself. She is now an inmate of a lunatic asylum. M. Villemain 
has a family of three young children, to whom he was devoted, and who are thyg 
not unlikely to be deprived of the care of both parents.” 

M. Louis Auguste Blanqui, one of the leaders in the insurrection of May 
1839, has declined accepting a pardon offered to him by the King unless jt 
were likewise extended to his fellow-sufferers in the same cause 

The Armoricain of the 26th December announces the arrival at Brest 
of the Reine Blanche frigate, bearing the flag of Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, 
On board were the Neapolitan Prince the Count of Aquila, and his wife, 
the Princess Januaria of Brazil; who had sailed from Rio de Janeiro on 
the 24th of October. They proceeded to Paris; where they arrived on 
Monday. 

On that day, the King and Queen 
Belgium. 

‘The Opposition papers reported, on Tuesday, that M. Dupetit-Thouars 
had arrived at Paris; but according to other accounts, he was staying, by 
at Versailles. 

Unitrep Stratres.—The Caledonia mail-steamer, which left Boston on 
the 16th December, and Halifax on the 18th, arrived at Liverpool on Sun- 
It brings President Tyler's message to Congress; which is 





of the Belgians had departed for 


day morning. 
as voluminous as usual, and interesting in parts. 

Mr. Tyler begins with general congratulations on the happy passage of his 
country through the exciting scenes of the Presidential election—* The great moral 
spectacle has been exhibited of a nation approximating in number to 20,000,000 
poople, having performed the high and important function of electing their Chief 
Magistrate for the term of four years, without the commission of any acts of 
violeuce or the manifestation of a spirit of insubordination to the laws.” Vast 
multitudes have assembled from time to time, but “ no armed soldiery has been 
y to restrain within proper limits the popular zeal or to prevent violent 
outbreaks; the love of order and obedience to the laws every where possessing the 
American mind Mr. Tyler dwells upon this picture of deep and devoted attach 
ment to the political institutions of the Union; on the advantages of which he 
dilates. “ Preserving these, and avoiding all interpolations by forced construction 
under the guise of an imagined expediency, upon the constitution, the influence of 
our po itical system is destined to be as actively and as beneficially felt on the distant 
shores of the Pacific as it is now on those of the Atlantic Ocean. The only formi- 
dable impediments in the way of its successful expansion, time and space, are so 
fur in the progress of modification by the improvements of the age, as to render 
no longer speculative the ability of representatives from that remote region to come 
up to the capital, so that their constituents shall participate in all the benefits of 
Federal legislation.” 

There has been, he says, no material change in the Foreign relations of the 
Union since his last annual message. Negotiations, however, have been formally 
commenced with the British Government respecting the right to the Oregon ter- 
ritory, and those negotiations are still pending. “I would, however, again call 
your attention to the recommendations contained in previous messages, designed to 
protect and facilitate emigration to that territory. The establishment of military 
posts at suitable points upon the extended line of land-travel would enable our 
citizens to migrate in comparative safety to the fertile regions below the falls of 
the Columbia, and make the provisions of the existing convention for the joint 
occupation of the territory by subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the 
United States more available than heretofore to the latter. These posts would 
constitute places of rest for the weary emigrant, where he would be Meat red se 
curely against the danger of attack from the Indians, and be enabled to recover 
from the exhaustion of a long line of travel. Legislative enactments should also 
be made which would spread over him the egis of our laws, so as to afford pro 
tection to his person and property when he shall have reached his distant home. 
In this latter respect, the British Government has been much more careful of the 
interests of such of her people as are to be found in that country than the 
United States. She has made necessary provision for their security and protec- 
i the acts of the vicio isly -ispost d and lawless; and her emigrant 
reposes in safety under the panoply of her laws. Whatever may be the result of 

» pending negotiation, such measures are necessary. It will afford me the 
greatest pleasure to witness a happy and favourable termination to the existing 
negotiation, upon terms compatible with the public honour; and the best efforts 
of the Government will continue to be directed to this end Other questions of 
r importance between Great Britain and the United States remain unad- 
ind here Mr. Tyler alludes more particularly te claims for compensation 


it of American ships seized on the coast of Africa under the mistaken 


necessu 


tion against 


juste 








harge of slave-trading. 

Mr. Tyler passes to other Foreign affairs. Before the close of last session, Mr. 
Wheaton, the American Minister at Berlin, obtained from the German Zollverein 
1 commercial treaty, “ by which essential reductions were secured in the duties 
levied by the Zollverein on tobacco, rice, and lard, accompanied by a stipulation 
for the admission of raw cotton free of duty. In exchange for which highly im- 
portant concessions, a reduction of duties imposed by the laws of the United 
States on a variety of articles, most of which were admitted free of all duty under 
the act of Congress comm mly known as the ¢ olnpromise-law, and but few of 
which were produced in the United States, was stipulated for on our part. This 
treaty was communicated to the Senate at an early day of its last session, but not 
acted upon until near its close, when, for the want, as Iam bound to presume, of 
full time to consider it, it was laid wpon the table. This procedure had the effect 


‘ 





| of virtually rejecting it, in consequence of a stipulation contained in the treaty 


that its ratification should be exchanged on or before a day which has already 
l. The Executive, acting upon the fair inference that the Senate did not 





pars 5 . 
intend its absolute rejection, gave Instructions to our Minister at Berlin to reopen 
the negotiation, so far as to obtain an extension of time for the exchange of ratis 


fications. I regret, however, to say that his efforts in this respect have been 
unsuccessful. I am, nevertheless, not without hope that the great advantages 
which were intended to be secured the treaty may yet be realized. Iam 
h ippy to inform you that Belgium has, by an arrete royale, issued in .J ily last, 
assimilated the flag of the United States to her own, so far as the direct trade 
between the two countries is concerned.” The President alludes to the probabi- 
lity of a treaty with China, continued friendly relations with Brazil, and some 
; flerences with New Grenada, Venezuela, Chili, and Peru. 

lhe annexation of Texas is discussed at considerable length; Mr. Tyler con- 
tending, that after nine years of ineffectual attempts to recover the province, 
Mexico has no right to “ jeopard ” the peace of the world by prolonging a ust less 
ss contest. “Since your last session, Mexico has threatened to renew 
ind has either made or proposes to make formidable preparations for 
She has issued decrees and proclamations preparatory to the 


invading Texas. : 
commencement of hostilities, full of threats revolting to humanity; and which, 
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f feeling, there is too much reason to believe, has been produced in 
gotiation of the late treaty of annexation with Texas.” In a war 
that threatened by Mexico, the neutrality of the United States 
f all efforts on the part of the Government to pre- 
vent it. “ The country is settled by emigrants from the United States, under 
invitations held out to them by — and Mexico. Those emigrants have left 
behind them friends and relatives who would not fail to sympathize with them in 
their difficulties, and who would be led by those sympathies to participate in their 
struggles, however energetic the action of the Government to prevent it.” The 
Indian tribes would further embroil the war. — 
vainst this Government or people for negotiating the treaty. What 
ors was affected by the treaty? She was despoiled of nothing, since 
Texas was for ever lost to her. rhe independence of Texas was recognized by 
several of the leading powers of the earth. She was free to treat—free to adopt 
her own line of policy—free to take the course which she believed was best cal- 
culated to secure her happiness. * * In the mean time, Texas has been 
growing in population and resources. Emigration has flowed into her territory 
from all parts of the world, in a current which continues to increase in strength. 
Mexico requires a permane nt boundary between that young republic and herself. 
Texas, at no distant day, if she continues separate and detached from the 
United States, will inevitably seek to consolidate her strength by adding 
to her domain the contiguous provinces of Mexico. The spirit of revolt 
from the control of the central Government has heretofore manifested it 
self in some of those provinces; and it is fair to infer that they would 
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demonstration 0 
consequence of the ne 
of desolation such as I 
would be violated in despite of 





displeasure a; 
interest of he 





be inclined to take the first favourable opportunity to proclaim their inde 
and to form close alliances with Texas. The war would thus be endless, 


pendence, n et wee 
or if cessations of hostilities should occur, they would only endure for a season, 
The United States would deplore a war; but the right of treating v 
pendent power could not be abandoned. The Executive was quite 
“ it could not passively have folded its arms and permitted a war 
« Other considerations of a controlling character mfluenced the course of the Ex 
ecutive. The treaty which had thus been negotiated had failed to receive the ra 
tification of the Senate. One of the chi f objections which was urged against it 
was found to consist in the fact that the question of annexation had not been 
submitted to the ordeal of public opinion in the United States. * * * The 
great popular election which has just terminated afforded the best opportu- 

i ling that 


ith an inde- 
prepared, and 


’ so threatened. 





nity of ascertaining the will of the States and the people upon it. P 
issue, it became the imperative duty of the Executive to inform Mexico that the 
nestion of annexation was still before the American people; and that until their 
decision was pronounced, any serious invasion of Texas would be regarded as au 
attempt to forestall their judgment, looked upon with indiff 








ind could not be k 


ence.” Mr. Tyler describes the election as having “ decisively manifested th 
decision of the people and the States on this great and interestin subject while 
“ nothing has occurred since the last session of Congress to induce ubt that 
the disposition of Texas remains unaltered.” Were the annexation consummated 
“J will not doubt but that Mexico would find her true interest to consist in meet 
ing the advances of this Government in a spirit of amity. Nor do L ; ehend 








any serious complaint from any other quarter; no sufficient ground exists 
complaint. We should interfere in no respect with the rights of any othe 
* * * The two Governments having already agreed, through their r spective 


for such 


r nation, 


organs, on the terms of annexation, 1 would recommend their adoption by Con 
joint resolution 1 t, to be perfected and 1 g 
by the Government of Texas.” 


to the Mexican decree of 1843, for 





gress in the form of : we binding on 


the two countries, when adopted in like mannet 


Differences with Mexico, especially relat 





the expulsion of foreigners and restriction of the retail trade, remain unadjusted. 
The greatly improved condition of the treasury affords a subject f neral 


congratulation. “ After the payment of upwards of 7,000,000 dollars on ac 

















of the interest, and in redemption of more than 5,000,000 dollars of the 

Debt, which falls due on the Ist of J next, and settir part upward of 

2,000,000 dollars for the payment of outstanding treasury , and n 

instalment of the debts of the corporate cities of the district of Columbia—a 

estimated surplus of upward of 7,000,000 dollars over and above the ‘existing 
“2 


it the close of the fiscal year. 
fication, that, under the existing finan- 


the resolution of 1816—the cur- 


appropriations, will remain in the treas 
It must be also a matter of unmingled gr 
cial system—resting upon the act of 1789 and 








rency of the country has attained a state of perfect soundness; and the rates of 
exchange between different parts of the Union, which in 1841 denoted by their 
ion and in fact worthlessness of the currency 





enormous amount the great depreciat 


in most of the States, are now reduced to little more than the mere expense of 


transporting specie from place to place, and the risk incident to th operation.” 


Here follows a disquisition on the etfect of revenue and taxation upon the currency. 
Reports from the several departments are noticed—of progress in naval de- 
fences ; of increasing civilization among the Indian tribes; of the satisfactory con- 
duct of the squadron on the coast of Africa; and of prosperity in the affairs of 
the Post-office. “I cannot too strongly urge th policy of authorizing the esta- 
hlishment of a line of steam-ships recularly to ply between this cou try and 
foreign ports, and upon our own waters, for the transportation of the mail.’ 

Mr. Tyler winds up with some remarks on the general prosperity of the country, 
and on his own gratification at carrying with him into retirement the reflection 
that his sole obje t has been the public good. 

Mr. Benton had introduced into the Senate a bill to provide for the an- 
nexation of Texas, with the assent of Mexico: it was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs. Mr. M‘Duflie had also before Congress a reso 
Jution, for the joint assent of both the treaty of 
annexation to be a fundamental law of th 


Chambers, declaring 


Union. 

Congress had adopted an important change in its standing rules; Mr. 
Adams having succeeded in abrogating that one which forbade the rec« ption 
of petitions for the abolition of Negro slavery. Petitions had accordingly 
been received, praying the abolition of the slave-trade in the district of Co- 
lumbia, and referred to the Committee on the district. 

_ Among the official correspondence, is a long letter from Mr. Calhoun to Mr. R. 
King, American Minister to France, ¢ xpressing the satisfaction of the Executive 
at the assurance given by the King of the French that his Government will not 
join with that of Great Britain in protesting against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States; and arguing at great length, that the abolition of Negro sla 
very, at which Great Britain confessedly aims, while it may be necessary to pre- 
serve her declining power, would be directly and deeply hostile to the interests of 
the Continental Powers of Europe, as well ‘as to those of the United States. One 
argument on which Mr. Calhoun rests, is the calculation that Emancipation in 
the West Indies cost England 250 millions of dollars, besides diminishing her tro- 
pical productions. 





The report from the Secretary to the Navy gives the statistics of the sea 
forces. “The navy of the United States consists of six ships of the line, one 








razee, fourteen frigates, twenty-one sloops of war, sixteen brigs and schooners, 
three store-ships, and eight steamers, afloat. There are on the stocks, in an un- 
finished state, four ships of the line, three frigates, one store-ship, an iron steamer 
at I ittsburgh, and one at the Navy Yard at Washington, to be used as a water- 
tank. By a recent act, the number of petty officers and men is reduced to 7,500; 
which would preclude the use of ships of the largest class; and thus, in the event 
of a war, officers would not have that degree of familiarity with the order and 
Management of ships of the line which is essential to success; while the relief of 
Vessels employed abroad is impeded. The Secretary has therefore prepared esti- 


“ Mexico has no just ground of 


inates for 9,000 men for the next year. He describes very active progress in com- | 


and works of naval defence. The squadron on the 
Vestern coast of Africa is reported to be healthy and efficient. “ ‘The operations 
of the squadron have, it is believed, exercised a favourable influence in preventing 
the slave-trade. With the provision of our law denouncing it as piracy, and the 
presence of our own naval forces, with authority to visit all vessels under the 
American flag, it is not probable that our citizens will engage in this disgraceful 
ind perilous traffic, or our flag be used by others to any great extent. If other 
Christian nations would inflict the same punishment on the offenders, it is not 
improbable that the trade would : 

Several of the Legislatures of States | 
annexation of Texas, 


Ges a variety of docks 





cease, 


ve nassed resolutions in favour of the 


A new source of discontent and collision has occurred between the States of 
Massachusetts and South Carolina. Scane years agro the State of South Carolina 


passed a law prohibiting free Negroes from coming into the State, and subjecting 
them to pains and penalties for a violition of tiis law. On different occasions 
free Blacks, empl 1 as seamen, brought inco the State. They were im- 
mediately impri sailing of the vessel to which 





were 





and kept in prison until the 








they | longed. Some of these men, it is alleged, were citizens of Massa- 
chusetts; and the Legislature of that State sent a Mr. Hoar, as Commissioner, 
to ascertain the facts and try the legality of the detention. He officially reported 
his arriv » the Government of South Carolina; and the Legislatu at once 


Massachu- 





passed a law for his ex] from the State! It is suspected that 
setts will appeal to the Courts of the United States, 
CANADA The latest date from Montreal is the 9th December The 


Governor-General opened the session of the Pr il P 
28th November, and his speech was looked for with much interest 

After some introductory co ts, he adverted to measures for 
tage of the prov oped would engage the attention of 


vinci unent on the 





nplimet 








ture. He le 1 with the ment of education, and trusted that som 
arrange t would be dev g's Coll rhe municipal institutions 
of the ] he | s for which | in Lower Canada proved to a 
creat extent itorv, will ibt, engage your attention, as well as the 
state of the prisons 1 the want of lunatic asylums. The amelioration of 
the means of communication throughout the province, on which its prosperity 
mainly dey —for pl unavailing if means do not exist of reac hing 
serves consideration Ihe Militia-law of Lower Canada is 
| Sir Charles Metcalfe suggests that a law should be planned 





to be in a flourishing state ; as 
























ie He reports the revenue . 
l] expense considerable surplus will remain towards the liquida- 
Debt 

has most era isly received the address from the I lative 
last Parliame n the subject of the Civil List. Although the 
on ht by the Imperial Leg islature in making provision for a Civil 
I t Vv ar curity to the great civil institutions of the pro- 
vil »] for the adequate remuneration of able and efficient officers in 
the vario | ! dep rtments, and to enable her M ujesty to n ike moderate 
provision for the dec ears of those whose best days have been devoted to a 
tuithful | of pub ities, or who by eminent services might have 
1 ted the f of the Cr her Majesty is, nevertheless, fully persuaded of 
tl f her f ful subjects in ¢ wa in effecti these objects, and 
il \ t ‘ of obtaining them to the spontaneous liberality of 
her Canadia } Whenever, therefore, due and adequate provision shall 
l bn hem by the Legislature of Canada, her Majesty will be pre- 
pared to ' | to th Imperial Parliament the repeal of so much of the Act 
of Un lates to tl subject. Until the Inaypx rial Parliament shall have 
issented te ha wndation, her Majesty, equally with all her subjects, ig 

bound by tl ovis ions wtment to which her sanction has been given,’ 
Sir Ch cl thu l charge intrusted to me by our Sovereign [| 
shall « t lm weording to the acknowledged principles of our 
provincial constitution, and with a view to the wants and wishes of the commu- 
nity. On the occurrence of vacancies in several of the most important offices of 
Admin I immediately endeavoured to fill them by the appointment of 
entlemen supposed to possess the confidence of the people. Extraordinary ob- 
stacles produced a delay in the accomplishment of that purpose, notwithstanding 
my incessant exertions to effect it. Confidently believing that the several 
branches t L ure, in the full exercise of their constitutional powers, 
will maintain the essential to the wellbeing of the people, for whose 
benefit al t] re conferred, 1 will not detain you from the important 
duties which await you, further than to express my humble hope that the Al- 
mighty may bless our endeavowrs and render them efficacious for the public good,” 


to clect a >} eaker, 
Colonel Prince ob- 
a Speaker of 


House of Assembly proceeded on the same day 
wney-General Smith proposed Sir Allan M*Nab. 
jected, that Sir Allan wanted one essential qualification for 
that House, a knowledge of the French language as well as the English. 
‘What would be the position of a Speaker would be under the 

cessity of apply ing to the Clerk or to a Member of the House to ascer- 
tain the precise words of the Member offending against the rules of the 
House? He could not conceive a more ridiculous, a more degrading posi- 
tion.” He proposed Mr. Morin. After a short debate, the House divided 


“ ho 


n¢ 


on the original motion; when the numbers were—for Sir Allan M‘Nab, 
39: against, 36: majority, 3. On taking the chair, Sir Allan M‘Nab 


bri fly promisé lto support the privileges of the House, and to know no 
distinctions of party. 

The address in reply to the Governor-General’s speech gave rise to a 
debate in the House of Assembly, which opened on the 4th of Dec mber; 


of 37 





e 


bate of several days, closed in a vote for the address 


and, after a dk 
to 31. 

rhe Muni pal elections in Montreal had been attended by set 
riots. Acting on information obtained by Government, the military had 
search for arms among the workmen on the Lachine Canal, and seized 130 stand, 
On the 30th of November, however, began the riots, in a quarrel between the 
toman Catholic Irish and the Protestants. Some Irish waylaid Colbourne, a 
young man; who shot Finnell, one of his assailants, dead. On the 2d December 
began the elections; and the disturbances were renewed. Shots in revenge for 
Finnell's death were fired from the house of one Brennan; a young g¢ ntleman was 
wounded; an attack was made on that and the neighbourin the riot 
general, canal-men with fire-arms playing a conspicuous part; a nother 
soldi now called out, and the riot was quelled, 


ous and fatal 
made a 


r houses 
became 
man was kille 1. The 


young rs were 

Mexico.—The New Orleans papers have news of some importance from 
Mexico, to the 16th November. An insurrection had broken out in the 
provinces of Guadalaxara, Juanjajuato, and San Luis; and it was sufli- 


ciently alarming to demand the presence of the President Santa Am 
the head of 10,000 men. The movement was headed by General Par 
pretext was a call upon Santa Anna to account for misgovernment, 
is sums of money that he had expended. It is also said that 
Army of the North” had joined Paredes. 

A serious dispute has arisen between the Mexican Government and 
Mr. William Shannon, the Minister of the United States. Mr. Shannon 
remonstrated against the threatened invasion of Texas, and especially 
against its exterminating character. S, Rejon, the Mexican Secretary oi 
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and for enor 
General Arista and the regular 











6 THE 


State, admitted that the object was to exterminate the 
of Mexico; but declared that course to be rendered necessary by the spirit 
of encroachment on Mexican territory evinced in the policy of Presi- 
dents Jackson and Tyler, and by the bad faith and 





the people of the Southern States. [Be it remembered that this is the 
construction put upon S. Rejon’s language by a hostile journalist.] Mr. 


which, he said, was 
that the 


on which 


Shannon remonstrated against this offensive language ; 
such that he could not reply to it. S. Rejon retorted, other did 
not reply because he could not controvert the facts; Mr. Shan- 
non angrily broke off the correspondence, and referred to his Government 
for instructions. 

Texas.—Mr. 





Anson Jones, Secretary of State and President Flect, has 


issued a notice, calling to mind that Texas has referred its dispute with 
Mexico to the mediation of friendly Powers; but declaring, that if that 
mediation should fail, Texas will vigorously resist aggression, and will not 


scruple to employ “ auxiliary aid in the prosecution of the war”; which 
must be of retaliation her part. He avers that * the 
Texas is decidedly in favour of war,” which has only been deferred by the 
moderation of the President. 

Tanitt.—By the 
been received from Tahiti to the 14th of 
évents which have already been reported,—the various engag 
the Natives and the French, the death of Mr. Makinn 
sionary, the destruction of the French mission-house 
but they raise an impression that the posture of Fr 
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was becoming more unfavourable; especially since the news had arrived 
that the French Government had disavowed the sovereignty. 

Intelligence fron. France, up to the 29th February, had been received by th 
British we -sloop C arysfort; which had come from Panama. TI Captain of th 
sloop, Lord George Paulet, had paid a visit to the Govern No official despatehe 
had reached the island; hut it seems that when the Governor Bruat heard that 


the sovereignty had been repudiated, and that he must adhere to the protectorate, 
he sent to Queen Pomare to acquaint hay with the state of l to invite 
her to land. His letter was interjy “1 to her in th presence ! 
the : oi declining to accept M 


affairs, a1 











Paulet and Licutenant Hunt of Basilisk Bruat’s 
Invitation, she said that she would vo to Bolabola to await the conclus f th 
affair. This must have been the interview of which such extravagant reports have 
previously reached France. 

In relating the several expeditions against the Natives, the Océa 
tells anecdotes of Tahitian women, the wives of friendly Natives, who accompanied 
their husbands and fought against their countrymen for the French. The same 
journal reports the trial of a Native by chiefs in alliance with the French, on a 
charge of treason against the Governor. The man was brought before the Go- 
= bound, and a chief stood by his side with a drawn sword, waiting only for 
a signal to kill him; but the Governor insisted on a new inguiry, the 1 sult of 
whic ch was favourable to the prisoner, and he was set at liberty. On the followit g 
day, however, he was arrested upon a new charge, and being found guilty by the 
chiefs, was sentenced to transportation. 

A letter in the Presse, dated at Papeite on the 14th July, gives a very dis- 
couraging account of the state of aftairs—* We are ina most critical position. 
The mancewvres of the English have at length attained their object. ‘There is no 
longer any security for the lives gr properties of the French established in this 
colony. The French population of Papeite would have been entirely massa l on 


the 30th June, if the 
served them. We are complete 
parable firmness of our Governor, all eyes 
the last hope of «ur countrymen. This state ir 
excite the savages, supply them with : nition, : 
it is likewise the result of accounts received at Tahiti, by pri 
the refusal of the King of the French to acknowledg: 
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Nothing can equal our dejection, except the in 
the fruit of our heroic efforts! This is what we h rt 
of our soldiers with which the earth has be« wis : 

Inp1A.— Two mails have been received this week, one from Caleutta to 
the 16th November, and one from Bombay to the 2d of Decembe rh 
sequel of the narrative from Kolapore still occ the first place in in 
portance; for the insurrection, instead of bein ippre l, had 1 
rather a complicated affair. 

After the fort of Sam inghur was taken by storm in October, that of B urd 
was taken by negotiation in N« eye i my ill seemed t. It proves h 
wise. Colonel Outram, the Political Ag expressed a wish to retire; Color 
Ovans, the Political Agent at Sattara, was named to succeed him, and set out for 
Kolapore. As Colonel Ovans was journeying at night with a small escort, he 
was captured near the Punallaghur, and taken into that fortress; where he is ds 
tained rather as a hostage than a prisoner, for he was treated with pect 
kindness. Punallaghur ies about fifteen miles to the North of the town of Kola- 
pore; its inhabitants are kind and hospitable and cleanly, unlike those of the 
capital. Meanwhile, Colonel Outram remained at Kolapore, and the Bombay ¢ 
vernment busied itself in active measures. General Delamotte marched to I 
laghur at the head of a field force of Bombay 1 Marlras troops ; 1} 
on the 25th November. He w ined by a detachment from Kolapore 
on the 27th, they attacked a p near the fort The enemy resisted with a 
brisk fire; in which Lieutenant-Colonel Hickes, of the Bombay Gre rs, Wats 
killed. ‘Thus stood matters at the date of the last accounts. 

Disorders had also broken out in the small adjacent state of Sawunt 


W arree—. 





This small mountainous district lies immedi: itelvy to the North of Goa, 1 was 
up to 1812 remarkable for carrying on piracy. In that year the port of Pen orla 
was taken by the British, and order was established for a time; but the spirit of 
insubordination has since exhibited itself at various intervals. The Rajah, an 
enervated debauchee, dislikes the control of the British, and has favourites who 


mislead him. One notorious rebel named Phond Savunt has broken out and taken 
to the hills, where he was once an outlaw for twelve years; and he contrived to in- 
duce the son of the Rajah to accompany him. A detachment of the Seventh Na- 
tive Infantry, under Captain Skipper, marched to the district. They met with 
some animated resistance; but on reaching Sangelie, towards the end of No- 
vember, they succecc after an engagement of four hours’ duration, in bringing 
the insurgents to a pa and the revolt seems to have been quelled. 






Elsewhere peace prevails,—in Scinde; in the Punjaub, Heera Singh and 
Gholab Singh having coalesced; Bundeleund; in Gwalior, though still | 


e had succeeded to 
Sir Charles Napier had left Kurrachee for Upper Scinde, on | 
it is said, to have an interview with the Khan of Khelat. 
The Governor-General is still at Caleutta; and rumour is silent on the sub- | 
ject of any intended move from the seat of government. He appears to b 
quietly pe rfecting himself in the business of his administration; and such indica- | 
tions as have yet been manifested seem to point to a tranquil and pacific govern- 
ment, pregnant with good to the people of the soil—Bengal Hurkaru, Nov. 18. 
The subscription for the Ellenborough Testimonial has reached to between | 


uneasy; and in Cabul, where the ravages of the plagu 
those of war. 
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1.0002. ok 5,000. ; : al will probably attain to the latter om figure ere its ¢] 
if it have not done so already, for we have not a complete account of it yet before, 
us.—£ nglishman, Nov. 16. 

The past month has abounded with Native holydays, so as very much to inter. 
fere with the ordinary course of business; and as the last of these festivals will nog 
take place till next week, our commerce has not yet recovered its usual activity, 
The demand for British goods [ at Caleutta ) has latte rly revived; and some deserip 


tions are now eagerly sought for, notwithstanding the immense increase of supply 
during the past year. There can be no doubt that a more gener: al and extensive 
consumption is gradually taking place, and we expect very soon to find India at 


the head of the list of British exports.—/dem. 
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Count Maurice Dietric he sen, the new Austrian Ambassador, arrived at 
Chandos House on Tuesday night. He will present his credentials to the 
Queen on me next. 

The statements which have lately appeared in several of the papers, that 
the American Minister was to return to the United States early in the 


spring, have been published without authority from the Legation.—Globe. 

Tuesday's Gazette notified some appointments; namely 

The Honourable Charles Augustus Murray, to be Extra Groom in Waiting t 
the Queen. The same, to be Secretary - Legation at Naples. 

The Reverend Frederick Anson, to be Canon of St. George's Chapel, at Wind 
‘astle, in the room of the Honourab le Richard Bruce Stopford, deceased. 

Mr. Edward Smirke, to be Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales. 

The Gazette also contained the sub;oined notification— 

“ Railway Department, Board of Trade, Whitehall, 31st Dec. 1844. 

“ Notice is hereby given, that the Board constituted by the minute of the Lords 
of the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade, of 24th August 1844, for the 
transaction of railway-business, having had under consideration the f following 
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ling railway communication in the district comprising the coun- 
and Devon—viz. the Cornwall and Devon Central Railway, the 
mouth to Falmouth), the Great Western and Cornwall 
Junction Railway, the West Cornwall Railway, the St. Ives Junction Railway, 
the North Devon (Crediton and Barnstaple ) Railway, the Exeter and Crediton 
Railway, the Torquay and Newton \bbott Railway—have decided on reporting to 
Parliament in favour of the C rnwall Railway ( Plymouth to Falmouth), the West 
Cornwall Railway (up to the junetion with the Cornwall Railway ), the St. Ives 
Junction Railway; against the Cornwall and Devon Central Railway, the Great 
Western and Cornw all June tion R ilway; and recom nding the 
until a future period of the North Devon (Crediton and Barnstaple) Railway, the 
Exeter and Crediton Railway, the Torg way und Newton Abbott R 


schemes for extent 
ties of Cornwall 

>a? (Pp 
Cornwall Railway (Ply 





tponement 


ilway. 












« And the Board having further had under consideration the following schemes 
for extending railway communication i the districts of Berkshire, Hampshire 
tshire, and Devon, lying intermediate between the 


Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somers 


Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, and London and South-western Railways— 
- ‘ ] 


viz. the Reading, Basingstoke, a 1H rford Railway (Great Western), the 
Wilts and Somerset Railway, the Bristol and Exeter, Durst ind Yeo Bra 
the Basingstoke and Didcot Juncti 


tlie Southampton and Dorchester Railw i 
Railway (London and South-western), the London and South-western, 
to Yeovil, the London and South-westert Hook Pit Deviation, the 









Dorchester, and Weymouth Railway- i 
favour of the Reading, Basingst ike, and Hung 

Wilts and Somerset Railway, s ih tot 

a future session for an improved | t munication tor 

the Bristol and Exeter, Durston and Yeovil Branch, th 

ciester Pail vay and against the Basingstoke and Didcot 


jon and South-weste 
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don i South-western), the Lo 
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S. LAING, G. R. Porrer, 
D. OBRiIEN, J. CoppincTon.’ 
Dartmouth election is not yet finally decided After the declaration o 
the poll, on Friday, Mr. Moffatt « | that } hould yp ' sinst 
the return, on the ground that Mr. Somes is a Government contra 
Allegations ol bribery and bad \ s ar ilso 1 nt wa s probabl 
grounds of petitioning. Phe Mor ( makes a jocular su a9% 
“ Mr. Somes, though a Cons it is the G 1 fthe N 7 und ¢ 
pany would not be a very plea t i i for Mr. | ™ ti Hoy 
the Treasury benches daring tl on th Re} wt of th te Com 
Committee on the unfortunate md 1 1 colony of New Z md Per 
haps the most prudent cour ft M t vould | i Mr. S . 
able to retain lis seat, to re | the ¢ G , Captain Fit 
duce Mr. Somes to take his p \ nd, Si 1 Capta l 
down to Dartmouth, however, i mind ut the f ll not 
take inconvertible paper. Mr. ¢ | un vouch for th 
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ment, on the authority of R t1 the Iris] 
capital— 

“ The agent of W. Pet Catholi tleman, to 
negotiate on the part of the | M t it t ! t me; and | 
has already proposed a torm « f, to regulate the ecclesiastical affai 
of Ireland; ‘ one of the cond t t write 
that England is to have tl it 
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power whatever in Ireland. 

Major-G ral Sir Willia Not t | survived ] triu ph in Indi 
he died, at his ut near Carn l on New Yea D William Nott wa 
born in 1780 t Neat n G l ind w sequently in tl 
sixt fth vear of his ac In ea fe } left Neath i « pa 
his father, a respectable 1 | mail-contractor, to Ca irthen, 
where he resided for some vears At the time the French la 1 in Fish 
cuard, in 1798, William Nott, then eighteen vears of age, joie the Ca 
marthen Militia as a volun Soon afterwards he went out as a Cadet t 
India. In 1826, he t th injured health, the rank of M 
and a fortune: which enabled him to | in estate called J Well 1) 
failure of a Caleutta bank seriously ittered his means id, sel Job's Wel 

ind good f wan at led | \t 
" Ma G Nott 1 I the G ! 
l he repurcha J Well. On tl 
Good Hope, h US sé by the illness which 
tt is twice marned; and I ist m W 
| | Lady Nott s but twenty years old 
s erously indispe t his seat in Norfolk 
In the course of 14. t followit Pe d One Duke— 
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norris, 74 (extinct): Limerick, 87: two Viscounts—Sidmouth, aged 8&7; 

Powerscourt, 30: and eight Barons—Douglas, aged 71; Wallace (extinct); 
Abinger, 77; D Blaquiere, 67; Huntingtield, 66; Keane, 63; Western, 77 (ex- 
tinct); and Say and Sele, total, 19. In the year 1843, died, twenty Peers, 
three Dukes, one Marquis, eight Earls, two Vis« ounts, and six Barons. During 


is Burdett. 
Letters from Rome, of the 15th December, announce the death of the greatest 
litigant in the world—Prince Francesco di Massino, in seventy-second year. 
He was so eager in resorting to the law, that on the day of his death he had 
seven hundred legal processes pending. His heirs have F d every one, 
in the h ypes of saving a remnant of the fortune that he had wrecked. 

Letters from Hamburg announce the death of Mr. Solomon Heine, the great 
banker of that city, in his seventy-eighth year. Having risen from a very humble 
grade, he left property worth a million sterling. ; 

The late Duke of Angouleme’s will has lately been proved in Doctors Commons. 

he personal iy ng is sworn to be under 250,000/. The Duke leaves 25,000 
francs (1,000/.) to be expended in masses for his soul; 25,000 francs to the 
peor; 22,000 francs for other legacies; the remainder to his wife for her lite; to 


x 
the last year died twenty-nine Baronets, among whom was Sir Fr 


his 


abandon 


go after her death, two-thirds to his nephew Henry of Bordeaux, and one-third 
to his niece. iis wife to forgive any wrong that he may involuntarily 
have done to her. 


fe desires | 


By the latest accounts from the Levant, we learn that Dr. Wolff was on his way 


from Tehran to Erzeroum 
The Courrier Fran that ¢ t Iselli, an Hungarian magnate, and pos- 
sessor of an estate worth 12.0002. sterlin umually, was about to marry Made 
Catl I $ { tl most celebrated woe ul performer n Germany. 
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t TT tah efuge im 
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Stl M. Le ¢ \ t of the i tl ordinates, 
! ‘ t t I t! Se and 
t t t pies the writ 
( VW | tale illust the unfit punishment 
th it r t t of retribut the hands of erring 
i i Haber] was to death 
‘ ‘ \ f Bh ; but | te As CC uted, m 
i cter, by the cleme of the King of the 
Belgians tot nt th hard la Last month, two 
‘ 1 Sel De ha ust been condemned to death at 
Gl vurd to the | ur-du-Roi of that « t Haberlandt 
had b | 1; t rime for hich he was tried having been 
comnnitted | " " t t f an ex-pries character, who 
had agreed t« 1 B00 f f they would deed in such a 
Vv as to caus 1s} n to tall upo: Haberlandt, ag 1 whom he had a hatred. 
hev \ that on tl iction of that innocent man, eived the wages 
their at ty Ihe Procureur-du-Roi having ascerta t the statement 
f these n is t, the King has released | vim prison, and 
signed him an annual pension of 300 frances for life. 
lhe Seine Court of Assizes has been occupied with the trial of Eugene Savard 


De Maupas, aged twenty-eight, for having caust d the death of Victor Jacob, a 
packing-cast maker, by striking him with a knife, though w ithout intent to kill. 
Ihe young gentleman is Aspirani Referendaire to the Cour des Comptes, and 
resides with his mother in the Rue Laftite. Both his parents were entered in the 
ror eedings as parte $ ¢ tale 8 M. De Maupas was passing Jat ob’s shop, when 
1e heard a boy cry as if hurt; he saw Jacob in the act of striking, and he rebuked 

* Jac ob angrily retorted : and it is said that he had some cause 
for provocation, as he was called a coward and a fool; which M. De Maupas de- 
nies. It seems, however, that the boy was not hurt, for he laughed ; and after 
some altercation, M. De Maupas walked on. Jacob pursu d him, uttered some 
abuse. and threatened violence; on which the other pulled out a clasp-knife which 
he used at his office, and the man retreated. Afterwards, M. De Maupas re 


him for cruelty. 
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turned to the shop, and apologized for being hasty: but Jacob sulkily replied with 
abuse, amd attempted to push the penitent from the — Irritated, M. De 
Maupas drew his Enife, struck the man, and mortally wounded him. The Jury 
acquitted the prisoner on the main charge; but he was condemned to pay an in- 
alemnity of 1,000 francs (40/.) to the parents of the deceased, and a life-pension of 
600 francs a year. [This is a med better award than our law would allow— 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe is dying. It is useless to conceal this deplorable in- 
telligence, much as it will grieve all whom it reaches. It is well known 


more apposite to the wrong, more just, less vindictive, and of a kind to foster good | that Sir Charles suffered for many years from some cancer-like tumour in 


feelings on all sides rather than to embitter malice. } 


We may contrast the foregoing with a case in our English courts. Mr. Wakley | 


held an inquest, at Clerkenwell, on Tuesday, on the body of William Watts, a 
cab-driver, aged twenty-four; who died in consequence of taking an ounce of 
tartaric acid, sold to him, in mistake for tasteless Epsom salts, by Charles, 
the brother and apprentice of Peter Watkins, a druggist in Myddelton 
Street. The Coroner advised Mr. Watkins and his brother to retire, that they 
might see what reparation they could make to Watts’s widow, whom the mistake 
had rendered destitute. When they returned into court, they said that their 
means would not allow them to do more than pay the medical expenses “ conse- 
quent upon the melancholy catastrophe.” The Jury returned a verdict of “ Man- 
siaughter ” against Charles Watkins. Of course he will be tried; but what sa- 
tisfaction will the law make to the widow? In the absence of any, the Jury 


raised a subscription for her. | 


In the Times today is a letter from Mr. Charles Watkins, dated in Middle- 
ton Street, making a correction. He says—“ In your paper of Thurdsay, you 
have me committed te» Newgate for manslaughter, for administering tartaric 
acid by mistake to a person labouring under general indisposition. I beg to state, 
Sir, such is not-the case, I never having made sucha mistake.” It does not appear 
how far this correction applies to any thing stated abovee : from the terms, it 
vrould not seem to apply at all to the mistake of one drug for another. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Midland Railway, on Tuesday, it was 
afreed to allow to the widows of the late Mr. John Dean and Mr. James Bole 
stridge 3001. each; and also, to allow t? the mother of Mr. Dean the sum of five 
shillings a week for her life—the sum which Dean allowed his mother. 

Yesterday morning, as the first Ardrossan coal-train was passing up the line 
of the Ardrossan Junction Railway to Kilwinning, a number of waggons attached 
to the trains were cast off and left upon the line, near to Stevenston; the next up- 
train, fortunately a luggage one, without passengers, ran into and knocked them 
to pieces; the darkness of the morning preventing their being perceived. Happily, 
no one was injured.— Glasgow Saturday Post. | 

It is said that one of a Parisian gang of ancient-coin-forgers is about to visit 
this country with a number of well-executed imitations of rare Saxon and Eng- 
lish coins. 

During a recent hurricane at Yabu in Mexico, a tremendous water-spout passed 
through the place, doing much damage. “ It was about twenty feet wide. In its 
course it passed over two houses, driving the roofs through, and entirely destroy- 
ing one. Five children were killed in one of the buildings. The effect was the 
same as if a violent river had run through the town. Trees, grass, and every- 
thing that came in its way, were torn up.” 

An East County Jury found a man charged with stealing pigeons guilty of | 
manslaughter, last week. Had he but stolen pheasants and been tried by a Jury 
of game-preservers, the verdict would doubtless have been wilful murder.—Liver- 
pool Chronicle. 

“ Pray, Mr. Betterton,” asked the good Archbishop Sancroft of the celebrated | 
actor, “ can you inform me what is the reason you actors on the stage, speaking of | 
things imaginary, affect your audience as if they were real; while we in the church 
speak of things real, which our congregations receive only as if they. were ima- 
ginary ?”—* Why, really, my Lord,” answered Betterton, * I don't know; unless 
it is that we actors speak of things imaginary as if they were real, while you in the | 
pulpit speak of things real as if they were imaginary."-—Ldinburgh Review. 

The Globe gives as “ Sydney Smith’s lust” the statement that “ the Bishop of | 
Exeter, since his recent alterations about the surplic ¢, goes by the name of Exeter 
Change in his diocese.” 








There are signs that Mr. John Bright, the Anti-Corn-law League Member for 
Rochdale, is about to come forth as one of the “farmer's friends,” especially with 
reference to the abolition of the game-laws as a farmer's grievance ; and the 
Morning Chronicle seems to be paving the way for the enterprise. “We under- | 
stand,” says that journal, “that Mr. Bright, taking advantage of the extensive 
and machinery of the League, has recently sent a circular into every part 
griculturists, asking information as to the | 











agencies 
of the kingdom, addressed to leading a 
injury done to the crops by game. In a certain district in Hampshire, remarkable 
alike for the fertility of its soil and the abundance of its game, several farmers 
have been consulted as to the replies which should be made to the queries put to 
them, and they give their answers thus. 

“ Question—* How many hares or rabbits are equal to the keep of a sheep ?*— 
Answer— 'I'wo, with what they eat and what they damage.’ 

“Q. ‘What is the difference in value between a farm on which game is pre- 
served and one where it is not ?}—A. * Twenty-five per cent.’ 

“Q. ‘ Do landlords generally make an allowance equal to the damage | 
caused by game ?’—A. * They do not.’ 

“Q. ‘Is not game-preserving very prejudicial to good farming and to the in- 
terest of the farmers ?’—A. ‘It cannot be otherwise.’ 

“Q. ‘Is it not injurious to the morals and character of the farm-labourers ?’-— 
A. ‘ Abundantly so.’ 

“Tt is then remarked by those who make these replies, that Mr. Bright should 
not have confined his inquiries to hares and rabbits. In one field, occupied by a 
farmer on an estate covering six miles of country, the whole estate swarming with 
game, as many as two hundred pheasants have been counted this year on twelve 
acres of barley-stubble. They had fed there during the ripening and harvesting 
of the barley. Some of them were shot on the stubble; and one, we are informed 
by a Hampshire correspondent, which came into the possession of one of the far- 
mers who signs the replies to Mr. Bright, was examined, and ‘contained in its 
crop 506 perfect barleycorns, exclusive of some corns half digested, which are all 

reserved and can be shown to any one.’ It is then shown that these 
ioe are equal to a gallon of barley each day for each hundred birds. 
In another field, of twenty-eight acres, on the same estate, but not let to a | 
tenant, the enormous number of 1,200 pheasants has been seen at once. This 
field was sown with barley by the landlord for the use of the birds ; but they 
were not confined to it, nor to its locality. PR see 





They invaded the farms. 
We understand that a farmer in that county, who has this year steeped his seed- 
wheat in a liquid prepared from vitriol, with a view to preventing a disease to 
which wheat is liable in his district, has had the misfortune to poison some of his 
Jandlord’s pheasants by so doing, and thereby get himself into serious trouble.” 

“We learn from another local paper, that there are at the present time one 
hundred persons in Winchester Gaol for offences against the game-laws ; or 
against those laws which, though not called game-laws, are used for the protec- 
tion of game against poachers. A considerable portion of these are committed 
from the neighbourhood of the great gamekeeping estate already alluded to, where 
1,200 pheasants were seen on twenty-eight acres of barley-stubble. These pri- 
soners are kept in prison at the expense of the county, the heaviest part of which 
is borne by the farmers. Their families are maintained in the workhouse also by | 
the farmers; and yet the farmers are called upon to aid and assist in preserving 
that game which so much injures them.” 


| to ecclesiastical dignities.” 


his face; and that one object of his return from Jamaica was to undergo an 
operation. A second operation, we believe, was performed in Canada; but 
the insidious advance of the malady has not been checked. It has recently 
destroyed the sight of one eye. Nevertheless, so complete is the sufferer’s 
mastery over himself—such his greatness of mind, and thorough devotion 
to public duties—that the fact of his danger is not known in Canada. We 
wish our information were of a kind to be doubted; but we understand that 
the inevitable result must be death, and that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s friends 
dare not wish delay to that relief. 


The National Convention of the Episcopal Church recently assembled 
at Philadelphia, when called upon to “ protest against the errors and abuses 
of Tractarianism, as inconsistent with the Gospel, and with the principles 
of our Protestant Episcopal Church,” declined to interfere. Among other 
incidents of the meeting, the Right Reverend Henry Ustick Onderdonk, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, was “ suspended,” or virtually excommunicated, 
on charges of intemperance, to which he pleaded guilty, 





The Paris papers of Thursday report the usual addresses of public bodies 
presented to the King of the French on New Year's Day, with his replies. 
They throw no light on the “ Ministerial crisis,” but breathe a spirit of 
peace. 

Of nine Commissioners elected by the Standing Committees in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on Thursday, to draw up an address in reply to the King’s 


| speech, seven were Ministerial and two are claimed by the Opposition. 


One of the two is M. St. Mare-Girardin, a writer in the Ministerial Journal 


des Débats ; but he is at issue with the Cabinet on their policy in Morocco 


} and Tahiti. 


The reports of M. Villemain’s condition do not improve. “ Today,” says 
the Constitutionnel of Wednesday, “ a consultation of all the most distin- 
guished physicians of Paris was held at the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
We have been assured that in the morning, the patient, in a fit of fever, 
which it was hoped would not endure long, had leaped out of the window 
of the hotel looking on the garden, but fortunately without experiencing 
the least injury. Repose and the care with which he is surrounded will, 
we trust, soon restore M. Villemain to his friends, his family, and his three 
charming young daughters.” 

The rumour of renewed intercourse between the English and Roman 
Governments continues to create a ferment in Ireland; and the variation of 
views is curious. 

For example, the Derry Standard, a Presbyterian paper, approves of the 
notion, but speaks of it ina way likely to impede it. The plan, says the 


journalist, will be a means of counteracting the selfish designs of those who 


use the odium theologicum to sct one creed against another. “ ‘* Let me 
once, the Minister argues, ‘ hold in my hand the golden wires with which 
the puppet-work of Popery can be made to dance to any tune, and Ireland 
will be no longer my difficulty.” The Minister is right. The great bug- 
bear which always frightened the Protestantism of these countries is the 
imperium in imperio which the Papist recognizes in his relative obligations 
to his civil and ecclesiastical sovereigns. ‘The most obvious and direct 
means of strengthening the civil hold of the British Government upon Ro- 





} man Catholics, and weakening the spiritual ties which connect them with 


the Pope, are, of course, the endowment of the priests and the nomination 
But if so, why, good Standard, speak in such a 
manner as to set all Catholic Ireland aflame against the good measure? 
On the other hand, the Galway Vindicator, understood to be influenced 
by John of Tuam, is enraged at the project; but supplies materials for 
arguments in its favour. It threatens that if, after these intimations, Arch- 
bishop Crolly or Archbishop Murray continue to be parties to the working 
of the Bequests Act, there will be a schism in the lrish Catholic Church. 
Speaking of “this no longer insidious act,” the Vindicator declares that 
“the,mask which hitherto concealed its real features having, even at the 
hands of its concoctors, been torn from it, their virtues will be impotent 
to protect them from a people's reproach, and their conduct be the means 


| of creating an agitation the issue of which, though we dare not openly de- 


clare, will nevertheless, we fearfully apprehend, be pregnant with the most 


| disastrous consequences to the integrity and oneness of a hitherto united 


church.” It is assumed that the object is to crush the movement for Re- 
peal. The policy of Prussia has been held up as an example for England; 
and the conduct of that state “towards the venerable Archbishop of Co- 
logne ought to be an opportune warning at this moment to the three 
Catholic Prelates who have taken office under the Bequests Act, lest a like 
fate hereafter befall themselves, or their present pliancy should leave it as 
an inheritance to their successors.” Now, superficial politicians will at 
once chuckle, and cry “ Divide et impera”; so that the Vindicator suggests 
that popular argument for the plan. But, looking a little deeper, one might 
ask, moreover, how the schismatics would weaken any but themselves? They 


| would secede from the great head of the Roman Catholic Church, and also 


from its recognized heads in Ireland. It has been accounted a great advance 
of toleration for the British Government to recognize Dissenters from the 
Church of England, and stiil niore to recognize the Roman Catholic Church 
and its hierarchy in Ireland; but most certainly it could not be expected to 
recognize Dissenters from that Church. The schismatics, therefore, would 
leave the whole balance of temporal advantages in the hands of those whom 
they threaten to abandon. Such a policy is likely to have few adherents. 
The London Standard says, that there are no special negotiations going on 
in Rome, and that they would be unlawful. Perhaps so; but laws can be 
and have been altered; and appearances in Ireland seem to show the policy 
of that new diplomatic relation—and it need be no more—the bare suppo- 
sition of which has created so intense and wide an interest. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Times quotes a couple of statements as 
showing that “whatever may be the ultimate consequences of Lord Devon's 
commission, certain it is, if the country papers speak truly, a movement 
has been already made in the right direction, and that a better feeling is 
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mer and the culti f the soil.” | EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
nging up between the owner and the cultivator of t aS SOs. Anrivep—At Gravesend, Ist inst. Mary Sharp, Mills, from Sydney; Mary Banna- 
the Galway Vindicator states that the agent on the Earl of | tyne, Picken, from China; Sons of Commerce, Williams, from Singapore; Diad oi 





gradually spri 
For example, 








: : . “ar Loughres s been engaged for the last two | Harland, from Calcutta; Neptune, Ferris, from Madras; and Courier, Whitby, from 
Huntingdon’ he-o - harmed "s gee Farr shale lente into sects farme, | 20 Cape. At Cowes, 25th wit. Maggie, Spence, from Mantitins. Of the Wight, 30 
months among the tenantry, . 1: “all inst. Briton, Jeffery, from Mauritit At Falmouth, 27th wit. Eclipse, Smith, from 
hitherto held by them as Joimt tenants in eat h town-land. The tenants fully | Mauritius; and Ist inst. Al mt, Chisman, from Calcutta. At Scilly, 29th ditto, 
avreed witl Mr. Howell's suggestions as to the future management of the | Earl Stanhope WwW right, from Calcutta; and Mary Bulmer, from Singapore, (leaky.) 
agreed with At Liverpool, 27th ditto, Anne Armstrong, from Bombay ; 28th, Gemini, Mardon, 


» from Madras; and 3ist, Saghalien, Dear, 
1, from Calcutta At Cork, 30th ditto, 
15th Nov. Henrietta, 





farms under his plans, towar ls carrying ut the kindly v ws of the nobl ache oocbegeeat ye Spe > 
owner of the property. Mr. Howell besides had power given him by ee | Seen Ghee, Ae Peeeeeee. 
Earl—noble in the true sense of the word—not only to forgive all | Helvellyn, Jullidge, from Sin 





noble 











: rears of re o the Ist of May last, but also to make an | Longtord ; Gentoo, 5 Cari alcutta ; Narcissus, 
outstanding arrears of rent, up to the Ist of sp Hee ; ce o0 e Batty, from Ceylon; Mary m Bombay At 
abatement of 25 per cent to the tenants; the abates rent to take place | Rombay, previous to 2 . Brown; Malabar, Pare: Falcon, Umre- 
from May 1844.” The other instance is a circular issued by the Earl of | vite; amd Earl Grey, M ; Dickey Sam, Coaker ; Thos. Carty, ; 

te » tenants on the estates of his father, the Marquis of Sligo: | and Nir m Liverpool; and Rajasthan, Stewart, from the Clyde 
Altamont to the tenants 0 . : Madras, ¢ ry, from London ; and Vulcan, Patrick, from the Clyde. At 





its objects appear to be, to abolish the practice of subletting; to ab lish t Calcutta, Monarch, Walker ; Owen Glendower, Robertson ; Southampton, Bowen; and 














system of what in Scotland is called “ crofting,” or minute subdivision of | yyaiastone, ‘ ion: and Asia, Davidson, from Plymouth 
holdings - and to oblige tenants to pay their money, not to bailiffs, SAILeD— From Gravesend, 28th ult, Glenelg, Luce, for Bombay; and 29th, Tartar, 
ag Bee” 4 . -_ ‘6 : Gregson, for Madras and Calcutta. From Liverpool, 27th, Antilla, Bushby ; and Cou- 
rec » “rent-office” of the landlord: also, “a_ build- , ’ 
but direct Into the en hi ve 7 be buil rier, Soutter, for Calcutta ; and Manilla, Lloyd, for China SATURDAY MORNING. 
ing-lease will be given only for ground on which there is to be built ARRIVED—At Bombay, 9th Nov. Robert Benn, Ritchie, from Liverpool ; and 2d Dec 
wi na stated period a two-storied slated house, paying a stated rent Troubadour, Graham, from London At Calcutta, previous to 22d Nov. Agincourt, Nis- 
¢ . chilling at leas for every foot frontage; in order to promote the bett; Claudine, Norris; Mary Catherine, Taylor; Brunswick, Malchin; Simon Taylor, 
(of one shilling at least) . I Brown; Reaper, Thompson; Lion, Brown; and Unicorn, . from Louaon; Enter- 


improvement of the stock of the tenantry in horses, cattle, and sheep, good prieo, B 
and well-bred sires will be purchased, and the use of them allowed to the | from Livery 





m; Alice, Anwyl; Thomas Mellor, Palethorp; and W. Wallis, Pringle. 
1; John Cree, Godson, from the Clyde; Earl of Durham, Patterson; and 





tenantry free of charge ". and bonuses will be allowed on furrow-draining | Othello, Thompson, from Newcastk At Anjer,—, John, Osterberg; and Sappho, 
antr) can . " . lop, fro ondon; Joht 34 tobertson ; anc omas Fielden, Blackstone 

li rovements These proceedings indicate at least increased Dunlop, from London; John O’Gaunt, Robertson; and Thomas Fielden, Blackstone, 
and other impre . - 7 5 ‘ from Liverpool At Singapore, —, Gem, Nichol; and Calder, Kennedy, from Liver- 
attention to the welfare of the labouring class ; but some of them w ill need pool; and Elephanta, Ross, from the Clyde 


great caution to prevent the appearance of harshness. a“ — 
‘ MONEY MARKET. 
The wehantsa have titione: e Greshs 7, ittee to cove e a a Srock EXCHANGE, FripayY AFTERNOON. 
The me rchant hav petition: 1 the Gresham Commit to cover th The buoyancy of our Money Market has been affected by the depression of the 
quadrangle of the Exchange, owing to the numerous currents of air and OPT ota he Mcnats center thee Mandala, Miiidenhetaiides tek Chak aie ien in 
the general want of comfort ; but the application has been unsuccessful.— bean of long duration. Consols for Account fell about 4 per cent on Monday and 


Morning Chronicle, ‘City Article. ruesday, declining to 1004. Prices have since gradually recovered; the quota- 

The circular of Messrs. Hughes and Roland, of Liverpool, for the Ist | tion of this afternoon being 1003 4, or within 4 per cent of the highest recent 

instant, gives a favourable report of the wool-trade for the past year. The | price. The business of the week has been unimportant. The Three-and-a- 
f ; - 


quarter per Cents have, however, gained upon the other ce scriptions of Sto k in 


extension of our commerce with the East, which has during the year been , 
more developed, an increased colonial demand, with a fully average ge- 
neral export-trade. ave all contributed to give a tone of confidence and 
steadiness to business. They have, consequently, to notice in the home 


price, being quoted at 104; while Reduced Three per Cents are at 100§: thus 


value of 34 per cent, of whic hi per cent is the estimate 





marking a difference 
put upon the guarantee against the reduction of the mterest below 3 per cent 
: " - é : until after 1854. Bank ‘ nprove, and is quoted at 212; while 
trade a vigour anc enlargement to which it has for a long period been a | Jogia Stock has advanced more than 1 per cent, and is at 288. Money has been 
stranger. One caase is the cheapness of the raw materials; aud the repeal | more in demand during the last week than it has been for some time ] ast, and is 
of the wool-duty has had the happiest effect. in demand for loans on the security of English Stock at 3 per cent. The demand 
eed has been entirely confined to the Stock Exchange; the rate of commercial dis- 
Mr. J. F. Tottenham, who has just been promoted to the rank of Lieu- | count being unaltered. a 
tenant for his gallant conduct in capturing a slave-ship, the account of _The settlement of th Forei n Stock Account occurred on Tuesday, and rates 
which appeared in the Gazette of the 27th ultimo, is ninth son of Lord | ! mterest varymg from 4 to 10) per cen on Foreign Bente 
Roert Tottenham, Bishop of Clogner, and nephew of the Marquis of Ely, and Railway Shar 8. Ph “ on Fore 1 Stock have ore 
and Lords Hawarden, Lifford, and Dunally. Mr. William Tottenham, an very unimportant. The Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, Portuguese Converted 
elder brother, alse distinguished himself last year as Lieutenant of the Dido, nish Five per Cent Active Stock experienced a decline; and after being at 284 fell 





77 













nsactions of the w 


Bonds, and Spanish Th reeper Cents, are now quoted without the dividend. Spa 


in an attack on some pirates in Borneo.— Morning Chronicle. to 272. has rallied again, and fur the last day or two has been steady a little above 
We are informed, on the authority of letters received from Italy, that | that yu ‘tation, with but few bargains. Buenos Ayres Bonds continue to rise; 
the lady of his Excellency the Governor-General of India has been pre and the South American Bonds generally are without much variation Mexican 

vented by indisposition from proceeding to join Sir Henry Hardinge at Cal- | Stock is also nearly the same. : 
rhe attention of the speculators has been mainly attracted to Railway Shares, 


cutta. Lady Emily has gone, at the recommendation of her medical eget 

attendants, to Italy, with the view of residing there some months for the | % whi h men We pent _— ae sont oe new a ure —— pk - 

improvement of her health. Mr. Arthur Hardinge has gone to Caleutta; om flee pce , bef ag " ws 7 ety 3 oe lly — ny 

and the Misses Hardinge continue with Lady Emily.—Merning He rald. that co he t speedily ae os “ zat % * b aay iil to produce a tee ‘ ai 
Lisbon letters, of 25th December, announce that Mr. Tozer, the Eng- | Some idea may be formed of the extent to which it is carried, when we state that 

lish gentleman who has been imprisoned in various gaols on a charge of | the Shares of the Great Northern Railway of France, which only made their ap- 





aiding in the late revolt, has been brought to trial, after an incarceration of | pearance in the market on Monday, have been largely purchased at 2 prem, on 
the mere chance that the Company in question may be successful in obtaining a 
lease of the line, though nothing has yet been done by which the slightest idea 
can be formed as to whether the projectors may ever be ina condition to construct 


upwards of nine months, and acquitted. 


At the Surrey Sessions, yesterday, Mr. George Hazel Frazer, a young gent] 














“ - ' ’ the railway. There are 300,000 shares in this undertaking. Another instance 
man very r spectably connected, was tried for stealing a half rown and a latch- meay be farniched by the Seuth-westera Mew Shaves, When the Uirectere of the 
key from Anne rhorpe, and acquitted; very doubtful evidence turning upon the Satin amaaern € . obtained the sanction of their‘proprietary to the gigantic 
question of character, which was altogether against the prosecutrix. , scheme, which iving the Company the monopoly of the railway-traffic 

“¢ harles mis de Bourbon,” s ni-disant “ Duke of Normandy, has complained throu it nea le of South-western England, they issued new shares in 
to the police of a new attempt to assassinate him. A “ Society for the Advance- = he. aihen ie coneure cotta’: the hares immediately rose to 8 prem 
ment of Practical Science” has taken Mulgrave House, at Fulham, in order to comin emmabied dackdie of the Reerd of Trade. whe dectins to re snaied 
some experiments, and has placed the Duke at the head of the establishment. He | Parliament to sanction the subsidiary Southwestern railways. has virtually de- 
is enga «don some warlike inventions; and on Thursday evening, while alone in | groved the new wes. As the capital intended to be raised will not be required, 
a workshop, he was suddenly st artled by an explosion and a flare, as if the place | th. Shares themselves are still current in the market at about 4 prem.; the specu 
were for a moment in flames. Thinking that some one had shot at him, be blew lators hop that some part of the capital may yet be required for the Hungerford 
out his candle and stooped behind a lathe, until some persons came to the place, terminus. The de m of the Board of Trade, which relates to several scheme s, 
attracted by the report. On examination, it seemed certain that a bullet had been | j,4. indeed been the chief feature of the week: and its effect upon some other rail- 
fired through the window. Phe Duke imputes the attempt to political motives, | yoy chares has been most important. Those of the Bristol and Exeter have been 
as he has recently abjured the Roman ¢ atholic religion; but it appears that he | agicted in the greatest deere In our last. we noticed the decline of these shares 
lately discharged a superfluous gardener, who threatened to “ mark” him. That to 664, in consequence of the threatened competition of the projected line from the 
gardener quitted his lodging on Monday last, and the Police are in search of him. | gouth_western railway to Yeovil: when it became known that this latter was one 

- ——— of the condemned lin , Brist and Exeter Shares rose immediately, and were 

“ Laicus,” a correspondent of the Times, points out an historical parallel for yesterday done at 80; thus indicating an improvement of more than 132. per 
the sishop of Exeter's case and arguments. “It is a petition presented to Par shar ; they _ not quite so high to-day, b ing «6 to «ds rhe South-western 
liament in 1641 by the parishioners of Christ's Church (Newgate Street) against Shares were slightly affected at first, but have improved again, and are to-day at 


77; which is higher than recent prices. The above are the most important 
results of the decision of the Board Trade ; which, as far as we can learn, has 
caused general satisfaction, and is considered to have been given with the land 
able desire of furthering the public convenience and not individual interests. The 


their Vicar, Edward Finch, for various matters, comprised in twenty-one articles ; 
among which the Ist is—* That the said Master Edward Fineh is very officious 
and observant in worshiping the great idoll lately erected in the said church, viz. 
the altar.’ ‘4. That he ordinarily preacheth in his surplice.’ ‘5. That he also 
weareth his surplice in going the perambulations of the parish.’ In his answers, 
put in before the grand Committee of Religion, he denies * worshipping the altar, 
and justifies his reverences as tokens of humility; and to the complaint respecting 
the surplice, he answers, that he ‘ holds the wearing of the surplice to be a matter 
of inditferency in its selfe. But it was ever accustomably worne in the church. 
For, besides that it is parochiall, it is also, by the foundation of Henry VIL, a } 
cathedrall, where all solemnities of that nature are used.’” 








only grumblers are those speculators whose projects are overthrown. The honour 
able secrecy with which a decision so important in its results was guarded, so that 
not a whisper as to what it would be was heard, until publicity was given to it by 
the Gazette, has been the theme of universal praise. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The English Stock Market is firmer: there have been buvers of Consols for 
Account at 1004, but the price is now 100% 4. 
The only change in the Foreign Market is in Spanish Bonds, both varieties of 
: which are at an improvement. 
Errata IN THE SuPPLEMENT.—Since the proofs of the Supplement sheet The reported amalgamation of the two competing lines to York has given an 
i us to the hitherto neglected shares of Rennie’s line, which have risen to § 
The other railway transactions have been of a very general character, and 





passed from our hands, we have discovered in the impression already printed seve- 
ral inaccuracies; some of them the result of hurried revision, others common pr \ 
errors of the press. On Monday we shall publish a second edition, in which such | the late advance in price has been fully maintaine d, as will be seen by the following 
errata will be attended to: but we rec tify two in the mean time. In the intro- | list of bargains actually occurring: Birmingham and Gloucester, 102 ; Brighton, 
ductory note on the first page,-for “ London” read “ Church” Missionary So- | Lewes, and Hastings,2}; Bristol and Exeter, 78; Bristol and Gloucester,40; Cale- 
ciety. The amount of land-sales at Auckland in 1841-2 was 34,112. 17s.; not | donian, 44; Chester and Holyhead, 5%; Eastern Counties, 153; Great North of 
58,3880. 14s. 4d., as printed once at page 10, after it had been correctly stated. England, 134; Great Southern and Western, 103; Lancaster and Carlisle, 143; 
——— South-western, 77; Croydon, 17 169; Newcastlefand Darlington, 62) 2; South - 
Some of our readers mav be pleased to see that, by new typographical arrange- | eastern an 1 Dover, 41; Ditto, New, 14; York and North Midland, 1054; Ditto, 
ments, we have increased the contents of the ordinary Spectator, without adding | New, 52; York, North Midland, and Selby, Scrip, 704 694; Dublin and Belfast, 
to its bulk. ; ~ | 5d; York, 4; Churnet Valley, 44; Orleans and Bordeaux, 75; Paris and Lyons, 
33; Boulogne and Amiens, 5. 





























10 THE 


SPECTATOR. 





Columbian ex Venezuela... 
Danish 3 per Cents 
Dutch 24 per Cents. . 


3 per Cent Consols ..+*+-+ 
Ditto for Account. .--+ 








3 per Cent Reduced. ° 
3} per Cents ..-++++ Ditto 5 per Cents....-+++-- 

Long Annuities ..-- +e Ditto 4 per Cents..-++-+++-- 

Bank Stock......seeeceees p Mexican 5 per Cents..----- 353 2 
Exchequer Bills ...-- ‘ Ditto Deferred .....-+++- 154 
Tndia Stock. «++ +eeeeeeeeee g Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 184] 60 1 exd. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...--- 88 93 Russian 5 per Cents--.-.--.- 119 20 
Belgian 4} per Cents...+.+- 1014 2 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 27% 8} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ..+--+ ‘* 100 2 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 3137 


Bank or EnGuLAND.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, 
cap. 32, for the week ending on Saturday the 28th day of December 1844. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .....+++++ +» £28,200,165 | Government Debt «..+-.e++- £11,015,100 
| Other Securities........+-++. 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and B ullion : ++ 12,606,554 
| Silver Bullion....- ercccese 1,593,611 
| 


a } 
£28,200,165 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£28,200, 165 











Proprietors’ Capital..+++++++. 2 £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 

RESt oc eecceceveecevcens 3,113,267 | cluding Dead Weight An- 

Public De posits, (including | _nuity) cvcccesccess 13,540,619 
Exchequer, Savings Banks, Other Securities .- 11,031,821 
Commissioners of National | ~_ 8 . 9,076,800 
Debt, and Dividend Ac- | Gold and Silver Coin -. 678,251 
COUNTS) .ccceccerccescvcses 7,411,605 

Other Deposits .....++++++++5 8,265,079 | 


Seven Day and other Bills ... 984,540 | 


£34,327,491 


£34,327,491 
Dated the 2d day of January 1845 M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier 
THE THEATRES 








Ar the Princess's, The Italian in Algiers, an E nglish version of Rossini’s 
famous opera buffa, appropriately enlivens the present merry on. It was 
produced for the first time on Monday; and, tho ugh the first act somewhat 


hung fire, the piece went off with a very decided explosion of laughter and 
applause in the second. The chief credit of this suecess must be attributed 
to the male performers—to Allen in Lindor, Leffler in Taddeo, and P. 
Corri in Mustapha; whose spirited performance throughout, and admirably- 
effective singing of the trio “ Papataci,” warmed the audience to enthusiasin, 


and confirmed the fortune of the piece. The broad humour of this 
thoroughly Italian extravaganza forms in the translation a very amusing 
musical farce: even Allen, who is not remarkable for his impersonations, 


seemed moved by the oddity of the situations, and entered into the spirit of the 
scene; while Leftler was almost Munden. Nor are the 
changes of costume which love produces, the poor Dey “ feel so 
burles isenuse—a truthful 


as grotesque as 
wn iking 





very tight” in his pantaloons, mere jue or no 

moral on the fooleries of the tender passion rides triumphant over the 
laughter. The words of the concerted pieces are well adapted to the music; 
and sound in the vernacular so exceedingly odd and ludicrous, the opera 
bufia being but lately naturalized on our stage, as to give quite a new 
character and interest to the composition. Mademoiselle H. Condell, the 


prima donna, exhibited great liveliness and volubility of throat in the part of 


Isabella. We cannot, however, call her a pleasing singer: her execution is 





deficient in elegance, and her passages are far from being perfectly in 
tune. She, however, fills the sta well, and possesses the most perfect 
confidence and self-possession. . Her defects are, perhaps, hardly noticed 


by the audience at large; nor would they perhaps be by us, but that the ex 








cellent performances sometimes heard at this house render it obnoxious to 
criticism of a somewhat high standard. Miss Grant, who i very 
eflicient, sang lamentably false on Monday night. We ber 
to have noticed Mr. P. Corri, who appeared on this oceasic Ile 
has a baritone of singular flexibility and power of articulation, and a most 
excellent shake. The voice, though not remarkable in the quality of its 
tone, has properties which may be turned to excellent account ; and we 


making further acc 





hope to discover more to its advantage on juaintance 
with it. 

The event that signalizes M. Laurent’s management of Covent Garden, 
the production of an English version of the y~ iy of Sophocles, with 
Mendelssohn's choruses, is noticed under the head of ‘Mu ic. 

Mr. Henry Betty, a son of the whilom “* Master Betty "—a_ boy-trag 
dian whom the fashionable world made a pet of some forty years a 
made his first appearance in London at this theatre on Saturda 
Hamlet. Mr. H. Betty is a practised performer, yee L} ible figure, and 
no lack of confidence ; and he went through the business of the part ere 


conventionalities ; receiving a great 
eliciting a few hisses and 
His appea 
that not 


and his 


stage 
friends, 


ditably enough according to the 

deal of applause from injudicious 
some laughter from the less partial portion of the 
but his face and eve 
htened the blank of hi 


and 
audi 
nexpressive 

physiognom) 


nec, 
ance is not uncomely; are so 


ray of mind or feeling enlig 


voice, unable to bear the strain of incessant rant, became husky and almost 
inaudible at the last. Violent gesture, vociferous loudness, and a shaking 
of the head vigorous enough to dislodge a wig had he worn one, are the 
means by which Mr. H. Betty aims to express tragic passion: it is super- 
fluous to add, that he entirely failed to excite any graver emotion than r 
gret at such an exhibition on the boards of Covent Garden. He has since 
played Claude Melnote in the Lady of Lyons, and is announced to appear 
in Macbeth : but if he desires to continue on the London stage, he must be 
content with a much less ambitious range of characters. Mr. Betty can 
never hope to become a great tragedian; though he may be a useful actor 
in subordinate parts, 

Having now run the gauntlet of half-a-dozen Christmas pieces at the 
leading theatres, we are able to confirm by personal experience our last 
week’s report. If there be any difference, it is that the Pantomimes are 
worse than was stated: there is not a laugh in one of them. It was curious 


and young, 
gradual change 


to witness the smiling eagerness with which people, both old 
made ready to enjoy their annual feast of fun; and the 
from grinning to yawning as fatigue and disappointment wearied their 
patience. The tricks are few, and not new; the satirical jests poor and 
pointless; and of humour there is an utter absence in the Clowns and Pan- 
taloons: the absurdity, noise, and bustle of pantomime, alone remains—a 
grotesque caput mortuum of drollery. The burlesques are really diverting; 
the Lyceum piece most so: the Haymarket one is a very pleasant enter- 
tainment, and both are splendid spectacles. There is amusement also in 
that at the Princess's; though those who know best The Miller and his 
Men will most enjoy the fun of the travestie. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NEW ZEALAND INQUIRY. 





RESULTS OF THE 


| Tur picture presented by our New Zealand Supplement is hu. 


miliating to every Englishman. In what a light does the late 
Parliamentary inquiry into the management and condition of 
that colony present the Government of this great country! Ip 
the course of about three years, the Downing Street officials haye 
spent 135,000/.* in a pretence of governing New Zealand, with no 
other effect than that of putting everything in an infinitely worse 
state than when there was no government there at all. Worse even 
than this, the Colonial Office has contrived to frustrate the greatest 
and best colonizing enterprise that ever England was engaged 
in. When the Office first meddled with New Zealand, those 
islands were regularly frequented by a large amount of British 
ship ping : a number of straggling British settlers contrived to 
maintain their ground among the Natives—with frequent breaches 
of amity, but on the whole with tolerable harmony ; and a nu- 
merous body of gentlemen in London, distinguished by rank, or 
talents, or personal respectability and energy, had combined— 
staking a large capital on the issue of their enterprise—to carry 
into execution a plan of colonization characterized by high prin- 
ciple and wise benevolence, that promised incalculable advantages 
to the Aborigines as well as the English. All this growing go od, 


| all this fair promise, has been blighted by the meddling and ob. 


struction of the Colonial Office ; and in its stead we now only see 
fourteen thousand + of our countrymen exposed amid hordes of 
greedy and angry savages, unable to give free to their 
enterprise and energy—holding their property and even their lives 
by a precarious tenure. 

~~ on, what is to be done ? 
men be left to their fate? 
dreary struggle with the 


scone 
i 


Shall our fourteen thousand country- 

This would expose them to a long 
Natives. That the English would 
maintain their ground, and, their numbers increased, gain 
the undisputed ascendancy, there is no doubt: but through 
what a fiery furnace than seven times heated would they 
have to pass? For many long years the settler would have 
to sleep upon his rifle. While he tilled his land, he would be ex- 
posed to the ball of his savage enemy ambushed in the neighbour- 
His house or stockade would be exposed to the nightly 

The hatred of the savage would not spare his wife 
nd devastation would be enact- 
extent of country. And 
would retaliate by equal 
familiarity 


more 


ing forest. 
incendiary. 
or his infants. Scenes of murder a 
innumerable points over 
the injured settlers, banded for revenge, 
or greater cruelties, and embrute their own feeling 
with deeds of blood. 

Shall the Natives be left to draw down destruction upon them- 
by their ignorant improvidence, and their rude, wayward, 
uncontrolled passions? Brought into contact with civilized men, 
the savage is made acquainted with objects of desire of which he 
had pre viously no cone eption. Destitute of any standard w hereby 


ed at a wide 


sl rv 


selves, 


to estimate the relative value of these new objects and of those 
he already possesses, he gives what is of enormous value to the 
stranger for articles of little value to himself. With an unde- 
veloped moral sense, without power of self-control, he is bound 
by no contracts and shrinks from no violence. Punished in 
anger for duplicity or rapine, he again retaliates; and the war 
between the savage and civilized man begins. The savage is 
powerful to inflict deadly blows by steaith on isolated in- 
dividuals. The civilized men are powerful by their combination 
to crush the savages as a body. The savages fight a losing battle ; 
only strong enough to inflict such injuries as rouse their adver- 
saries to deadlier hatred, and expose themselves to an exter- 
minating’ persec ution. The contest ends by establishing the civi- 


few 
nd desperate. 


lized race in the haunts of the Aborigines ; of whom only a 
scattered remnants are left—impoverished, moody, a 

This reciprocation of injuries has its origin in a deplorable mis- 
understanding. The true interests of the British settlers and the 
Aborigines are the same: what is best for the one is also best for 


the other. All that is wanted to prevent the war of races, is an 
unpartial arbiter, of sufficient pow r to compel them to submit 
their disputes to his decision, and to obey his awards when 
pronounced. This is the oftice—the duty—which the British 


Government has hitherto shrunk from fultilling in New Zealand. 
Government is strong enough to compel all parties to submit to its 
will; and, if animated by just intentions guided by comprehen- 
sive intelligence, it can afford to disreward temporary disaffection 
and carping criticism. The best interests of the Aborigines will be 
promoted by promoting the real interests of the British settlers. 
The settlers require peace to enable them to devote themselves 
securely to their industrious pursuits. This peace can only be 
secured by dealing justly with the Natives, and explaining be fore- 
hand every measure that may be liable to misapprehension. On 
the other hand, the Natives require to be allured into humanizing 
knowledge and habits of self-control, by prospects of tangible 
gain. When the settlers become the majority, and their property 
grows with increase of numbers, then will the Natives tee] how 
much they have to gain in wealth and comfort by adopting the 
ager of civilized life. If Government but preserve peace by 
The data on which 135,0002. is taken as the approximate expenditur of the 
Government in New Zealand previous to Captain Fitzroy’s arrival, will be found 
under “ Hobson-Shortland Finance "—Supplement, pp. 10, 11. 
+ Thi data for the number of English settlers will be found und 
pany’s Settlements; Auckland and the Settlements of the North *. . 
pp. 11-13. 
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XUM 


THE 


tween the civilized man 


holding the balance truly be 

= — rendering’ property secure and industry free, time will do 
op And the accomplishine nt of these ends may be insured 
its rule the broad principles of justice and humanity, 
to quibbling constructions of vague, fraudulent, and 


8 t 
the rest. 
by taking for 
in preference 
self-contradicting treaties. — . 

It is impossible to pass m review the duties ot 
towards New Zealand without feeling how miserably incompetent 
This reflection 


the Colonial Ac | 
has a much wider bearing than our immediate subject—it deeply 


Government 
Iministration is to discharge them. 


"er , » empire. 
concerns the w hole ¢ a | | 
The especial yoeation of England—the task which her past his- 
resent condition mark England out as the instrument 


tory and 
or | and by colonizing to 


of Providence to accomplish 

better the condition of men. 
overflowing population to seek new homes: our siured-up aati 
seeks distant tields of employ ment; our craving for variety or our 
religious enthusiasm leads us to mingle in the affairs of the re- 
t our geographical position favours the induleence of 
Englishmen are found 


1s fa coloni 2. 
Our limited territory obliges our 


motest tribes ; 
the vagrant propensities thus engender d. 
in every country, actively participating in the labours and specu- 
lations, friendships and animosities, of the strangers among whom 
they have come to dwell. Among peoples of an inferior civiliza- 
tion—as in India—Englishmen assume the reins of government. 
Among savage tribes—as in North America and Australia—they 
make governments. That necessary law which scatters English- 
men over the whole gelobe in search of subsistence or of enjoy- 
ment, forces them to carry with them their knowledge, their 
morals and religion, their laws and institutions, wherever they go. 
As by a phy sical law the waves and currents of the ocean and the 
birds of the air are made the 
most remote and barren islands, so by a moral law E1 
are God’s chief agents in carrying the germs of civilization and 
The English type of civilization 
is destined to predominate in the Americas, Southern and 
Western Africa, Hindostan, Australia, and Oceania. 

A noble the government of a people who 
by their native instincts are 
great ends. But here the British 
the British people Inc: pab e of comprelhe nding their high 
destinies, of rerulating and directing their efforts. The Colonial 
Department, which ought to be for the outlying portions of the 
empire what the Home Department, Treasury, Board of Trade, 
inethcient 


to curry seeds ot vevetables to the 


ivlishmen 


rood government to all nations. 


task devolves on 
‘kine out such 


unworthy ot 


unconsciously wo 


Grovernment 1s 


and Chancery, are for the central islands, is an 
board of a few manager nd clerks physically Ine ypable of dis- 
charging the multifarious duties which devolve upon them—in- 


gloriously contented to go through certain routine forms, leaving 
all real business neglected—waspishly impertinent and obstrue- 
tive to all who either urge them to perform the business of their 
office or off r to supply their o1 Incapable of even 


1 are placed, they 


Sslons. coll- 
ceiving the functions of the office 
are at the mercy of the crotchets 
coterie that can rain their ears The West India Colonies have 
been ruled since the beg Inning of the century by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, the Southern Colonies by the Missionary So- 
cieties, other colonics and dé pendencies by this or that great 


in which they 


nd caprices of every clique and 


company or private interest. The Colonial Office has been a 
mere chancery for registering the shortsighted and contra- 
dictory mandates of these external influence: We want a 
real Government for the Colonies—to take its own business out 


of the hands of associations, whether for trading, philanthropic, 
or missionary purposes, and relegate them to their proper spheres 
of action. The business | to keep 


an ever-watchful eve on the Colonies. and to be alwavs alert to 


of Government in this behalf is 





remove obstacles to the self-workine energies of the people, The 
business of Government is to help Englishmen to plant in the 
Colonies modes of self-government analogous to those of the 
parent state; to check occasional abuses of local power, or me- 
diate with authority betw local factions: and t » protect those 


il 
remote members of the great brotherhood of British citizens from 
foreign aevression. 

For such hy Ip we should look in vain to the Colonial Office : 
where the Office ought to give help, it has ever given hinderance. 
The Colonial Office has no plan After six or 


years shufiling: he Colonial Office has not yet made 


no object. seven 
and hesitation, t] ‘ 
up its mind whether New Zealand is te be colonized by Enalisi 

or whether sux h colonization ¢ ught to be impeded by all means 
and at any cost. The Colonial Office will do nothing of itself: 
nothing adequate —nothing without compulsion. If New Zealand, 
or any other Colonial interest, is to be saved through the Colonial 
Office, the impulse must come from without. Here, if in no other 
province of his imp rial sway as Prime Minister, it will be worthy 
of the prudence no less th in the patriotism of Sir Robert Peel to 
reform his departmental policy of Laissez faire. 


THE HOROSCOPE OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-FIVE. 

THE planetary conjunctions of the new year are not of the most 
promising augury. Mercury and Jupiter, as evening-stars, fore- 
bode debates in Parliament—brisk, pert, and vapid—or prosy and 
obscure as those with which the hunk congalling den e of the olden 
ume darkened the Olympian senate: Venus and Mercury denote 
adjournments from “the House” to the ¢ )pera, or (especially among 

he younger Irish Members) to Evans’s, and rows with the po- 
lice: while Uranus and Saturn, approaching to the zenith at 
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and Pisces, too unequivocally forebode cold delays and procrasti- 
nation. : ; ¢ : 

To the believers in the cabalistic powers of numbers there is 
also an unfavourable omen in the number 45. In the forty-tifth 
year of the seventeenth c« ntury . the arms of England struck down 
kingship in the battle of Naseby, only to set 1t up again in an 
of baser metal some fifteen years later. In the ’45 of a 
hundred years ago, Prince Charles Edward came to reclaim the 
throne of the Stuarts; and there is an aimless pantomimic bustle in 
all the events of this year—in the panic of the crack soldiers of Eng 
land flying from raw Highland levies at Prestonpans almost before 
blood was drawn, and in the Highland army’s pausing, faltering, 
and commencing their retreat at Derby, before they had received 
a check, when there was no enemy in force before them—simpl 
because, with them as with a rocket which has reached its + d 
minating-point, the internal projectile force was expended, 
Wilkes’s “number” 45—that word of fear troubled a nation’s 
loyalty in the loyal age of George the Third, when it may be 
suid (sanctioned by Milton’s “ fairest of her daughters Eve”) 
that the King himself was of all his subjects the most devotedly 
loyal. 

Forty-five is indeed, even without such shadows of coming 
events, a critical age for men, maidens, and centuries. At forty- 
tive, a man’s opinions become more definite and take a stronger 
hold. At forty-tive, the energy of mind and body is unimpaired : 
stiffer they may be than in younger years, and perhaps more 
unwieldy—but at the same time stronger. It is rarely, and with 
painful efforts, that a man’s character undergoes any change after 
forty-five : if he attain that age with lax opinions and bad habits, 
he continues a But virtue would appear 
to be less assured at forty-five than vice. There is a virtue—or 
what passes for such in the world—that is neither more nor less 
than conformity to the opinion of society, unsupported by any in- 
To such virtues the solicitations of passion seem 
to become more lmportunate as the ebbing spirits ot youth warn 
them that forbidden pleasures will unattainable. Alike 
on the throne and in private life there have been instances of men 
who have followed up a youth of repulsive and ascetic severity, 
with Toss debauchery after middle are— 





image 


wauvais sujet to the end. 


ward principle. 


soon be 


prompted by vanity, 
and of stronger natures of the same class, whom struggles against 
passion, prompted and sustained by no better motive than anxiety 

, have driven to madness, Centuries are 
in these respects no better than human sinners. The elegant, 
heartless, self-indulgent, bold-thinking century of Louis the Four- 
The cha- 


to preserve appearance 


teenth, had developed all its peculiarities before 1645. 
racter ol the W hig century of the George Ss was fully formed before 
1745. And while events like Luther's Reformation fill up the 
juvenility of centuries, their closing years may be consumed in 
Titus Oates delations, Rye-house plots, and guillotine millenniums, 

From these reflections it may be inferred that our expectations 
Perhaps it is well they are 
they who 


from the new year wre not excessive. 
not: “ Blessed,” s ivs a supple nentary beatitude, “ are 
expect little, for they shall not be disappointed.” 

All this, however, relates only to that public life which the un- 
philosophical think the most important. In other respects the 
vear 1845 will be like all that went before—an alternation of sun- 
shine and in which even the storms, by purifying the 
atmosphere and increasing the fertility of the earth, work out 
ood h and boisterous manner. In 1845, as in 
its pred the tomb of all the Capr ts, men will 
enjoy the balmy eves of summer and the genial tireside-evenings 
affection will soften the asperities 


STOPS 5 


in their own roug 


ecessors gone to 


of winter. In 1845, domestic 


of active life, as in bygone years. In 1845, honest industry will, 
is it has always done, prevent the hours from hanging heavy on 
hand. And when the time returns for the bells to ring out the 
now young vear as an old one, while the maudlin-sentimental 


hted and exertions wasted, the dis« iples of the 


talk of hopes blig 
thankfully remember how much of the ood 


true philosophy will 


and beautiful it has ¢iven them to « njoy. 
IS MADE UNINTELLIGIBLE AND 
UNAVAILABLE, 


wth of the Statute-book is an evil which is 
) 


HOW LAW 









often pointed out, and it begins to excite serious alarm. The 
current number of the Westminste) Review attacks it, and the 
Morning Chre echoes the complaint. The Westminster says— 
“ The } t ulv hill f uul-thirty quarto volun easuring 
rly tl two feet y belong to the period from 

il a ta to G Itk.: the i nt x or sev feet of quarto law 
! tl xelu ft last cigl vears, and of which about one-third 
part us the rowth of U t twent (4 the number of individual statutes 
| n form no id Wel nea 

t ke n in a patient « to count the 

| i by t t V t back to the be n ot this 
rel " } ‘ r preset wious Ma uready 
tl u It is true that tl pile of 
t , s compared with the mater Is } diy used in its 
mda ( f inquiry, report Lec’ . and the whole mass of 

] { te fif rds of wlt th form Club, and which are 
ly f the | I 1 Parliaments, could hardly be expected to 

| less th: t f fruit. I be improper to question whether the 
assemblies h have ke try pay for the collection of all this 
knowledge, at an enormous cost, ha read it themselves? ‘The vacations are 
doubtk ssly devoted to its perusal; and the mind is lost in admiration at the con 
centration—at the analytical l ctual power which, having first digested 
these leviathan t _-can afterwards mould and enact laws for the empre at 
the te of a statute per night. Deducting Sundays, Saturdays, recesses, idle 


rate o 
Wednesdays, and countings-out, from the interval between the assembling and 
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prorogation of Parliament, the real working-days of last session were scarcely 
more than one hundred; during which, one hundred and thirteen public acts were 
framed and enacted, besides one hundred and fifty-seven private bills or acts 
affecting local or personal interests.” 

The Chronicle undertakes to point out the causes of this vain 
diffuseness— 

“ Much of this cacoethes of legislation arises, no doubt, from the mingled va- 
nity and shallowness of our age and time; somewhat, also, from the wider sé ope 
which is opened by new and diversified subjects, and the wants and desires inci- 
dent to the very great wealth and civilization of our epoch.” Other ¢: 
“ the obscurity, the involution, the ungrammiatical, the chaotic heap of long- 
strung, unmeaning expletives, with which modern lawgivers lard their lean pur- 
poses of legislative amendment and reform.” “ It is impossible for any stranger 
to visit any one of the courts of law or equity, on any given day, in any given 
term out of the four, without hearing endless variations to some such judicial 
tune as the following— I have tried, like my brother A, to find out a meaning in 
these words ; but I protest I cannot. I thought at the first blush, looking to 
section 3, they might bear the interpretation suggested by the learned coun 
who made the motion: but then, attentively.considering the language of section 
23, 1 perceive that cannot be the intention of the framers ; and indeed, looking to 
the aids of the clauses in this act, it is impossible to say distinctly what was 
really the intention of the Legislature.’ 
day occurrence.” 

The censor also suggests remedies— 

“ Government is responsible for a great deal of this crude legislation. It should 
be a part of the duty of the Attorney and Solicitor-General to look to the framing 
and wording of all acts, and to see in how far the contemplated measures trench 
on, repeal, or modify existing laws. * * * ‘The spirit of crude and common- 
place legislation must be checked. We should have no more penny-a-lining it in 
acts of Parliament. It will not do to flood the Judges with 1,500 pages of fools- 
cap and 1,000 acts of Parliament every session; and if the duty of washing the 
dirty linen of M.P.’s (to use the idea of Voltaire, in speaking ‘of liis own cor- 
rections of the King of Prussia’s French) be deemed too severe a labour for the 
official law-officers of the Crown—if they cannot or will not write sinewy Saxon, 
and allow the transparent meaning of the framer to appear in plain words, or, to 
use Swift's definition of a good style, (which applies as well to acts of Parliament 
as to better things,) will not place ‘ proper words in proper places,’ let them at 
least employ or name substitutes, as in France, who are capable and have the 
leisure to do the state this great service.” 

We suspect that this kind of revision, however desirable in 
many respects, would go a very little way to remedy the evil; 
the root of which lies much deeper,—in two principles, one of 
which is an intellectual, the other a moral blunder. The intel- 
lectual blunder it is that has dictated the peculiar style of all law 
language ; and it consists in the supposition that perfect precision 
is attainable in language. It has in vain been shown that ideas, es- 
aw general ideas, are seldom capable of precision, and that the 
anguage in which they are conveyed must partake of the vague- 
ness : lawmakers and lawyers have acted upon the notion that 
words can be so arranged as to set forth the intent with plainness 
sutticient to prevent any deviation either through misconception 
or evasive ingenuity. Failing of that object when a common 
amount of words was used, resort has been had to more words, 
without getting any nearer to the goal-—to more, and still to more ; 
until the mind, unable to follow the meaning through the laby- 
rinth, is baffled, and is content to take it for granted that the 
meaning is there when occasion shall require it to be extracted. 
The occasion does arise: counsel, judge, and jury labour at the 
process of transmutation; but no alchemist ever laboured more 
truitlessly—the precious substance is not really in the dross, 
Strip from an act of Parliament its mere verbiage and expletives, 
reduce it to plain language, and you still find that it will not 
compel comprehension, but is as dependent as any other kind of 
precept on the willingness, the common sense, and good faith of 
the interpreter. All human language must be so; and you only 
disguise, not alter, the qualities of language by a tenfold re- 
duplication,—with this incidental effect, that the mere extension 
of the field by the interposition of meaningless words battles the 
mind to traverse it; and laws are made absolutely impossible to 
know, by exceeding in amount the mechanical and physical powers 
of reading. 

The nature of the remedy is pointed out by explaining the 
nature of the evil: it is, to keep the texture of our laws down 
to the plain and necessary language, and to leave it to the learn- 
ing (not mere law “learning,” but philosophical and philolo- 
gical learning’) of judges, truly to interpret the manifest intent 
of the lawmaker; banishing for ever those silly and idle verbal 
quibbles which now so often occupy the courts in solemn council. 

But this remedy points to the other, the moral blunder. It is 
our practice not to give due respect and value to moral worth 
to individual virtues ; and the want of that attention to social law 
recoils upon us at every step in the shape of serious inconveniences. 
Wealth, religious conformity, and the observance of certain set ob- 
ligations, are exacted of every man: personal virtue obtains no 
honour worth mention. With due deference to outward decorum, 
every kind of licence may be safely though notoriously indulged : 
a devotion to absolute truth is deemed ridiculous, scoffed at, de- 
nounced as dangerous. Making so light account of pers mal 
virtue, we distrust its existence and efficacy: we dare not rest on 
the integrity of judges to administer justice according to the 
plain intent of the law, but we must strive to make the /aw an all- 
sufficing, undeviating rule, of which the judge is the mere 





ses are 


These are comments which are of every- 


minister—to make it not an exposition of principles for his guid- | 


ance, but a set of minute detailed instructions to serve in every 
‘ase. The attempt is impossible; but it is not the less perse- 
vered in. Our laws have grown verbose, huge beyond compre- 
hension, silly, inefficacious, weak with infinite extension to the 
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|“ capital”? Where on earth do they expect it to come from ? 


| done 


— es we — i 
and intolerable; and yet little peddling prescriptions to patch up 
better details are all that oceur to reformers. No good will be 
in that way. Our Statute-bouk, like the supernatural 
lodger in the Castle of Otranto, will outgrow its procreant 
dwellingplace and bring the house about the ears of the law. 
makers by the simple force of size and weight, breeding rack and 
ruin and anarchy, unless this plan of piling up inexplicable enact. 
ments as substitutes for plain sense in law and trustworthy 
honesty in judges shall be relinquished. No “ sinewy Saxon” 
can contend against the process of overgrowth inherent in the 
system, 
IRISH INDEPENDENCE. 

WE have read somewhere of an Irish bank which was so unpo- 
pular that the people collected all its notes and—burned them! 
With that and other instances of peculiar commercial policy in 
Ireland present to the mind, we were not prepared for a parallel 
case at the close of 1844. It is furnished by a public meeting at 
Cork, to consider the best means of facilitating the communication 
between that port and London. The plan is, to establish a rapid 
steam-communication between Cork Harbour and the coast of 
the Bristol Channel ; and passengers will thence proceed by rail- 
way to the Metropolis. There are two routes that compete for 
the use of the Cork passengers—by way of Bristol, and “ way 
of Padstow, a harbour on the coast of Cornwall, which is to 
be connected with London by an extension of the Bodmin 
railway. Lieutenant Dunstan, Superintendent of that Railway, 
and one of the Commissioners of Padstow Harbour, attended the 
meeting, to show that the Padstow route was the better. He 
made a speech, and a gentleman connected with Cork moved a 
memorial to the Board of Trade in favour of Padstow Railway, 
Now we have no notion which is the better route, and therefore 
no reason to know whether the meeting did well or ill in repel- 
line Mr. Dunstan and the memorial; but what strikes us as ex- 
traordinary is the ground of the opposition offered by Mr. 
Hayes—* that nations are better employed in minding their own 
affairs than in minding the affairs of any other people.” The 
people of Cork, he said, should not look beyond Padstow, and 
should say nothing about the railways beyond: they should keep 
their eyes tixed upon the principle of nonintervention 

“ They may express an opinion upon matters that relate to England’s general 
policy, but have no right to intrude themselves into what concerns her domestic 
and arrangements. I wish, as a citizen of Cork, to enter my protest 
against this proceeding, because I have invariably acted so; because in theory 
and argument I have resisted, and would resist by every means in my power, the 
interference of England in what concerns the affairs of my own country. Believe 
me, there is more in this matter than meets the eye; there is something that in- 
volves a national principle in this memorial; and do not lose sight of that strong 
national principle which you are daily and nightly turning in your minds with a 
view to improving your own interest and the general interest of your country. 
Let there be no precedent laid down here today which will give England an 
opportunity of saying, ‘ You have set us the example of interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of our country; we return you the compliment, and we will do now 
as we ever have been doing—we will interfere in the internal arrangements of 
your cowntry, and we will not allow you to manage your own affairs,’ ” 

Surely Mr. Hayes imagines that the Repeal is already carried, 
and that England and Lreland are separate “ nations”! But ob- 
serve the extraordinarily “ Irish” nature of the counsel. One 
would think that the people of Cork travelling to London have a 
very practical interest in choosing and securing the best route ; 
but Mr. Hayes thinks not. Like the Irishman travelling with 
another, who, when told that their destination was two miles on, 
exclaimed “just a mile a piece,” Mr. Hayes probably supposes 
that Irishmen only perform the Irish part of the journey from 
Cork to London, and that Englishmen do the rest for them. It is 
very forbearing not to oppress us with intervention ; but we would 
ask, is not one constant cry of Ireland the clamour for more 
And 
if from England, how exclude English intervention? Why, half 
the capital—nine-tenths—used on the Irish railways will be Eng- 
lish. “ Give us railways,” cry the Irish, continually: “ Be 
cautious, Lrishmen,” said Mr. O’Connell but yesterday, “how 
you invest your own money in railways”: “ No English inter- 
vention,” exclaims Mr. Hayes. Where then are the railways to 
come from? Perhaps, however, money is not intervention? We 
suppose not, as it is so readily received from “ other nations” 
to swell Repeal rent and Riband rent. Luckily, the flood of Eng- 
lish capital is not to be kept back by silly resolutions ; and, Ireland 
slowly growing more peaceful, the tide must flow in, as air flows 
into a vacuum or water seeks its level. But these blundering 
busybodies, who mix up vague political dogmas with every act of 
life, do succeed in effecting some mischief and at least in retarding 
Ireland’s prosperity. 
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SANGUINARY EPICURISM. 
a curious alchemy in human nature which enables men 
Some have 


THERE is 
to convert the most repulsive aliments into dainties. 
been known to feed on poisons. 

It is with the moral as with the physical part of our being. 
Nero is said to have wished that he had never learned to write 


| when he signed his first death-warrant ; and Robespierre gave up 


degree of yielding at every rude touch: our judges are puzzled, | 


are mocked with an unavoidable discretion trom which the law 
professes to free them, are overwhelmed with a duty of inter- 
preting what is uninterpretable—of analyzing whole mountains 
of dross: every body is dissatistied—the system grows oppressive 


a judgeship rather than pronounce a sentence of death. They 
became in time perfect gourmands in what was at first so nauseous 
to them. 

Such rulers as those we have named have vulgar voracious appe- 
tites for slaughter. They feed lustily, like ploughmen. But there 
are men with delicate and fastidious appetites, who prefer tiny tit- 
bits, and linger over their repast to prolong the pleasure. The 
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the guttons, the latter the epicures of death-punish- 
1s us that the present Secretary of State for the 
Home Department oceasionally betrays a ese se of being a 
little of the epicure in this respect. Par ext mpl A Minister 
oa be justified for habitually allow ing the law to take its course, 
— os the case of death-punishments : but in such cases prompt 
a stern decision is mercy. Now there is _at present a 
woman—Mary Sheming lying under sentence of death at Ips- 
She was ordered for execution on Tuesday last; and 
re ordered fur execution on Saturday the 25th. The 
authorities of Ipswich— apparently froma wish to bolt the whole 
of their share of the nauseous morsel of death-punishment at 
etitioned that Mary Sheming might be respited till the 
.d for the execution of the three men. The Home Se- 


former class are 
ments. It strike 


wich. 
three men a 


once—} 


pes Beng A respited her till the 11th; and the Ipswich newspaper 
intimates a hope that he may yet be moved tu grant a further 
respite. There is something in this doling out of respites by 

more cruel than prompt refusal. The criminal is 


halves even ( a ; 
kept in a prolonged alternation of hope and fear. Phe ‘ ecretary 
plays with her as a cat with a mouse, when, in the very 
wantonness of secure possession, the brute cuffs it from side to 
side and delays the finishing-stroke. He resembles the bon- 
vivant taking smaller and smaller sips of his last glass as he gets 
nearer the bottom. Sir James hesitates like a schoolboy doubtful 
whether to make two bites of his cherry or reserve it for one rich 
mouthful: he cannot decide whether it is better to divide the 
pleasure by having two executions, or to reserve the whole four 
culprits for one glorious full-gorged hanging-match. The 
question is a difficult one ; and accordingly he has taken a fort- 
night to make up his mind. This is making the most of a treat. 


JOHN TYLER’S SYNTAX. 
THe schoolmasters of Europe should petition Congress to expunge Presi- 
dent John Tyler’s last message from the archives of the United States; since 
it is a deliberate attempt to delude little boy s from the path of scholastic pro- 
priety. The malice prepense is easily proved. There is but one alternativ: 
supposition—either John Tyler must be grossly ignorant, or he must have 
trespassed intentionally in putting forth one of the vilest compositions ever 
penned. Now the ignorance must be so excessive, that it is quite incredible 
in a chief magistrate of about the greatest and most enlightened country in 
the earth; and thus there is nothing for it but to presume deliberate malice. 
That he had schoolboys in his eye is evident from the style of the writing; 
which is a perfect model of a school “ theme”—an exemplar ad evitandum. 
With this view of its intent, the follies into which it would betray the un 
wary are truly shocking. We do not think so very ill of the bad grammar, 
because at times even episcopal px there- 
fore when Mr. Tyler says “ the love of order and obedience to the law, 
: *., we do not attach 
grammar after all: 


ns may lapse into false concords; 





which”—* possesses the American mind, and controls, 
much importance to the solecism. Besides, it may be 
“love” may be the single nominative—* love of order,” and “ love of obe 
dience to the law”; which would not be bad 
As we proceed we come to more remarkable phrases. Speaking of certain 
claims to compensation on account of American ships seized by England, 
John says— 

“ It is true, that in a pecuniary point of view the 
gether insignificant in amount when compared with the ample resources of that 
great nation; but they, nevertheless, more particularly that limited class which 





grammar, but only nonsense. 


matters alluded to are alto 


arise under seizures and detentions of American ships on the coast of Africa, upon 
the mistaken supposition, indulged in at the time the wrong was committed, of 
their being engaged in the slave-trade—deeply affect the sensibilities of this Go- 


vernment and people.” 

What does the reader make of 
discover that the nominative “ 
parenthesis, namely, the word “ nevertheless,” and the lines from “ moré 
particularly ” down to “ slave-trade”; the fugitive verb lurking behind the 
“ slave-trade.” Read on, and you come to an historical fact about Spain 

“ Spain has obtained a breathi pell of some duration from the internal con- 
vulsions which have through so many years marred her prosperity.” 

A “spell”! It is, as Mrs. Ramsbottom only a naughty-call 
phrase”: but how piquant its use in a state-paper; and how critically ap 
posite in dashing off the tranquil and easy state of Spain! Then there is 
an historical fact about Belgium— 

“Tam happy to inform you, that Belgium has, by an arréte royale 
July last, assimilated the flag of the United States to her own.” 

What! Belgium has adopted the “ star-spangled banner”? No. Then 
has she endowed the Union with the Neither. Nor is John 
Tyler “happy” because Belgium has eaten, digested, and “ assimilated ” 
the bunting, as if it were wholesome food. You must not take this poetic 
writer too literally. He means r, this is Christmas time, and we 
will not spoil the pleasure of guessing at the riddle. 
that, we might be expected to do as much with another. Mr. Tyler is 
speaking of the prospect that the “ constitution” of the United States will 
be extended even to the Pacific— 

“ The only formidable impediments in the way of its successful expansion, 
space and time, are so fur in the progress of modification by the emprovements 
of the age, as to render no longer speculative the ability of the representatives of 
the region to come up to the Capitol, so that their constituents shall participate 
in all the benefits of Federal legislation.” 

Truly, John “ draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument.” 


is a secret—a riddle; until you 


this? It ; 
"jis separated from its verb by a double 
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Besides, if we solved 





French 


his characteristics. 


Treating the retirement of M. Villemain from the 
Ss political dev*h,” the Morning Chronicle sketches 
“ In the Cabinet, M. Villemain was a friend of England, and a follower 
more of Marshal Soult than of M. Guizot. M. Villemain was eloquent, 
but ungainly. He resembled Curran, supposing Curran to have been 
swelled to his size. 
Villemain was poor, until those later days which saw him accumulate so 
many places. Still he remained to the last most simple in his habits. 
. There are,’ he used to say, ‘three sorts of Peers in France—Peers with 
their own carriage, Peers who drive in a hackney-coach, and Peers who 
¢arry an umbrella. I am of the last class.’ ” 


Their attitude and eloquence were not dissimilar. 


Ministry as 
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ROBERTSON'S THE 
PENINSULA. 

Mr. Ropertson, a clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, was induced to visit 
Gibraltar in the summer of 1841, at “the instance of the Colonial Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland,” in reference 
to the appointment of a Presbyterian chaplain for the troops. In his 
way thither, he called at Vigo, Lisbon, Cadiz; and varied his sojourn 
at the Rock by trips to Seville, Tangier, Malaga, and Granada. Of the 
adventures and impressions of his summer and autumn excursion he 
kept a journal, which he has here given to the public, with some histo- 
rical reminiscences, that were probably written when he determined on 
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publication. 

This tour is not so much traversed as France, Italy, and the Rhine; 
but, excepting Tangier, it has not much freshness. The interest of the 
book, which is considerable, arises from the character of the author, that 
well adapts him to impart attraction even to often-described scenes. In 
the first place, he is an old traveller; which enables him to judge by 
comparison, experience in travel having the same advantages as exten- 
sive knowledge in literature. He appears to have possessed in youth 
great vigour of body and mind, with strong animal spirits, that are now 
sobered, not subdued; and sometimes his enthusiasm breaks out upon 
subjects of war and national glory, sounding oddly from a divine. 
Scholarship has given him a command of language; the habit of preach- 
ing has conduced to tluency; and these things, coupled with a native cast 
of mind, have imparted force and vivacity to his style. The descriptions, 
There comes a time in every one’s life when 


too, possess critical truth. 
reason rises superior to fancy or external impressions; things are ana- 
lyzed as well as seen; what they want is noted as well as what they 
have, and the conclusion is formed without regard to the colours of 
youthful enthusiasm or the notions of the million. Mr. Robertson has 
reached this state of judgment ; and he possesses its usual concomitant— 
the power of clearly presenting the facts on which his conclusion is 
grounded; so that we not only have a juster view of the original, 
but we get a more vivid idea of it, than in the vague accounts of indis- 
criminating praise. At the same time, there is nothing carping or depre- 
ciatory about this traveller. He praises liberally and blames judiciously. 
It is possible, however, that the ot time of his excursion may have given 
a less pleasing appearance to Spanish landseape than it wears in spring. 

Some novelty is imparted to the work by the author's position as 
a clergyman. At all places his professional character naturally directed 
his line of observation; and during his sojourn at Gibraltar he gave 
much attention to the garrison, and made an effort to open a controversy 
with the Jews, but his attempt failed. It is true that there are many 
religious reflections of a sermonizing kind, scarcely well-placed in a book 
of secular travels; but they are brief, and powerfully written. This 
remark also applies to some other passages,—as the history of Gibraltar ; 


which takes a rapid review of the fortunes of this remarkable rock, de- 
scribing the celebrated siege, when the fortress was defended by Elliott, 
with a zest and vigour that smack of the church-militant. Mr. Robert- 
son is such a connoisseur in war, that one might fancy he must have 
had an inkling for the army in his youth; and his taste in gastronomy 
and wines is evidently good, 
Leaving these matters and mere landscapes, we shall confine our ex- 
tracts to the people Mr. Robertson fell in with, 
SPANISH CHARACTER AND LAWLESSNESS. 
In all parts of Spain which I have visited, I have been struck with astonish- 
ment at observing the small quantity of the simplest food which is sufficient for 
the peasant’s support. In Catalonia and Arragon in the North, in Andalusia and 
Granada in the South, he is the same tall, robust, and masculine fellow, bold and 
manly in his bea , With a free and independent step and a proud and intrepid 
eve. The inl tant of towns may ak for aught that 1 know to the con- 


nha 
trary, under the despotic 





| tyranny of their dwarfish and emasculated aristocracy ; 
hut the Spanish mountaineer is as free as the winds of heaven, and with his long 
carabine slung to his saddle, and his deadly knife in his girdle, he values no man’s 


smile and dreads no man’s frown. He is a lawless rascal, no doubt, and has gota 


wolfish taste for human blood. But whose fault is that? In a lawless land, a 
brave man is forced to be lawless in self-defence. Spain, as far as I know, has 
ver been a land of law, and the poor man has never had any protection from 


the oppression of the rich, except from his own strong arm and fearless heart; 
and, however dreadful it may appear to the native of England, where the law is 
supreme and justice equal-handed to high and low, in such a country as Spain it 
is no mean check on the caprice of power for the powerful to know that they 
have to deal with men who will unscrupulously repay insult or injury with the 
bullet or the knife. Such a state of things necessarily leads to the virtual re- 
cognition of the law of the strongest— 

“ The good old law, the simple plan, 
t him take that has the power, 

And let him keep that can.” 

Revenge is henceforth no vice, but reciprocative justice; robbery no crime, but the 
due exercise of the right of the strongest; murder implies no guilt, but is an un- 
avoidable concomitant of the vindication of that right. “ Might is right, and right 
is might,” is in fact a short and emphatic summary of the law which is in force 
over the greatest part of the globe. While, therefore, we bless Divine Providence 
for having cast our lot in a happier land, yet we ought not to condemn the Spa 
niard, without recollecting the circumstances which have made him what he is. 





THE MILITARY AT GIBRALTAR. 
But not to you alone [the Highlanders] are my warm acknowledgments due. 
My military flock comprehended many hundreds from other regiments; and 
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have to 'o thank ‘their officers, thew ch members of a sister chan h, for the same 
cordiality and kindness. To all I tender my a hearty thanks: and surely it 
is no small compliment for a gospel minister to aver, that he can look back on the 
gay : and lively mess, as well as on the qui family circle, without the recollee- 
tion of anythi ng to regret or re —~ At your splen did and hospitable tables, I 
may truly say, that I found the lightheartedness of youth devoid of indecorous 
levity, and the gayety of the erie devoid of profanity; and I conceive it to be 
due to the Christian feeling of some among you, to the respect of others for the 
character of a clergyman, and to the gentlemanly feelings of all, to say, that 
during the time I frequented your society I am unconscious of a single word being 
uttered among you w hic h could have brought a blush to the cheek of the most 
sensitive female, or a word of rebuke from the lips of the most faithful and un- 
compromising servant of God. May God be with you all, gallant soldiers! 

The trip to Tangier, though limited to the city and its immediate con- 
fines, is agreeable from the novelty of the subject, and from Mr. Robert- 

’ & g J 
son’s superiority as a writer to most other tourists who have ventured to 
Barbary: he also exhibits a lenient and tolerant spirit towards the 
Mahometans ; giving what praise he may to their moral qualities, but 
tl t } . 1 ’ 
enraptured with their appearance, dress, and bearing. 
THE MOORISH ANIMAL. 











The Moor, especially when somewhat advanced in life, is a magnificent lion 
like creature. He is rather above the middle size, stout-built, large of limb, with 
great display of muscle; noble features approaching to the Roman, an ample brow, 
a dark eye, and (in iocke *y-phraseology) uncommonly fine action; lifts high, steps 
out well, and sets then his foot with a firmness of tread peculiar to himself. 
With turbaned head, his loins girt with a red sash, wide white trousers, and 
naked limbs, as he moves along with his free, unfettered stride, he presents a re- 
markable contrast to the close-buttoned European, with his artificial manner and 
confined garb. 





“ That sewed-up race—that button’d nation, 

Who, while they boast their laws so free, 

Leave not one limb at liberty ; 

But live, with all their lordly speeches, 

The slaves of buttons and tight breeches.” 
The striking peculiarity of the Moor is his lion-like appearance. Often have I 
stood and gazed with admiration on a group of these swarthy turbaned children 
of the sun, squatted cross-legg« d, pipe in mouth, solemn and silent, under shelter 
uo: the parapet wall of the King’s Bastion, and wondered at the singular resemb 
lance vhick their grave countenance, strongly marked features, and air of savage 
dignity, gave the am to the lord of the desert in re pose. Place them under a - 0 
tree beside the Diamond of the Desert, and Rubens would glory in the picture 

MOORISH GOOD-NATURE, 

Some of our party were desirous to take a sketch of the mosque and its mina 
ret; but were warned that any attempt of the kind would probably excite the 
people to vreat indignation, and perhaps to violence. rhis warning, however, 
only served to excite our curiosity: so, resolved to see if the people were so easily 
roused, we proceeded in a body toa spot where the best view of the building might 
be had; and the artists, producing their drawing-materials, set deliberately to 
work. A great crowd was speedily collected, but animated with any thing but 
indignation. They pressed eagerly round, anxious to get a glance at the draw- 
ings; and when they saw the figure of their minaret gradually transferred to the 

aper, they lau, hed aloud with j jey; and when one of my friends introduced into 
fi sketch some figures among the admiring crowd, their delight knew no bounds. 

They are truly an unsophisticated simple people. On one occasion, while we 
were reclining on the beach, a number of the natives gathered round us to ad- 
mire our outlandish dress and appearance. I soon found that 1 became an object 
of particular attention, obviously affording my savage admirers some -singular 
source of amusement. First, one half-naked swarthy Moslem sat down beside me, 
looked and laughed, and laughed a1 I ae lagain. This one beckoned to others, 
until I found myself the centre of an admiring throng of griming and laughir 
barbarians. It was not for some time that I discovered that I was inde bted for 
this unusual tribute of merry admiration to the grotesque figure of a dog’s head 
with white eyes, carved on the tp of my ebony walking-stick. 











THE SPALDING CLUB’S EXTRACTS FROM THE 
BOROUGH ARCHIVES OF ABERDEEN. 

Tats volume abounds with curious facts and information relative to the 
social condition, borough government, and in some sense pub ilic affairs of 
Scotland, during the fifteenth and the greater part of the sixteenth ceu- 
turies in Scotland, (1398-1570); but is not equal to some of its pre- 
decessors in breadth and general attraction. This is partly owing to the 
nature of its subjects ; which, limited to the affairs ofa borough, want the 
force, extent, and variety that appertained to most of the previous volumes, 
that dealt with more marked men and measures, and gave the reader 
more of them. Neither has it the censor-like character which belonged 
to the Pix shyt ry of Strathbogi , and brought home to us so much of 
the privace life and clerical interference of the times of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. Perhaps, too, its language is more antiquated, and read 
with greater difficulty ; while its formalities of style, or “ recitals,” 
Agreater space in proportion to the more essential parts. 

To the student of archeology or history, who considers the volume as 
a‘storehouse whence he selects his materials for knowledge and use, it 
will be of great value, from the light it throws upon many curious points 
of borough government; the connexion of burgesses with nobles, and 
nobles with burgesses, for the purposes of mutual protection in those 
troubled times ; the discipline maintained in the towns—the watch and 
ward in its pristine life and vigour, not, as we have seen it, in its last 
decrepitude and decay ; the small pecuniary questions (in modern eyes) 
that were litigated; and the rough, primitive, and sometimes rule-of- 
thumb sort of justice that obtained among the municipal magistrates. 
The statist and economist may learn from it the value of money, the 
prices of commodities, and the excessive care which the borough rulers 
took, not only that sellers should not sell too dear, but that buyers 
should not pay more than the lords of assize thought proper, unless they 
Saw fit to relax their regulations. Indications will be found, too, touching 
the relations of the Municipality with the Church, and many particulars 
as regards the burgh disbursements when visited by Royalty. But 
a better idea of the nature of the volume will be formed from a 
few quotations, than from any elaborate enumeration of its subjects. 
The following is an example of burgh justice; in which, as is often the 
case, the solid parts of the - nalty do not benefit the injured, 

2d December, 1467. 

“ Tt is ordanyt be the alderman, bailzeis, and hale consale, anent the debatis 
and strublance betuix Willam Vokat and Thomas Quelp, that the said Thomas 
sal fyrst syt done on his kne and tak the nakit knyff that he hurt the said Wil- | 


occupy 











SPECTATOR. 





—. 
iam with i in his hande, and opynly knaw that he has offendit til him, and deliver 
him the said knyf, to do with it that he will. And in name of xx lib. to be 
payit at the —— alderman and consallis will, and to pray the saide Willam, for 
the luf of God, til hartfully forgif hym; and thairefter to pray the alderman and 
the consale that thai wald pray the saide Willam to forgif hym, : that the 
saide Thomas sall be stedable to the saide Willam in all thingis that he has ado, 
and to do him alsmekle worschip as he has done him lake at al his power. Alsua, 
the saide Thomas sall content and pay to the alderman, quhen he askis it, x] g, 
the quhilk giffin to the chaplanis of the haly bludis messe; and thair ; 
tour, because the strublans was done til a brothir of the gilde, sall conte 
pay a pip of wyne til amendis quhat tym that the aldermen and consale ch 









v 








irgig 
hym therwith. And quhilk of thir that forfaltis till vtheris for this cause in 
tym to cum, sall content and pay to Saynt Nic holace werk xx lib. to be raysit at 
the alderman and consalis ordinans, on torgiftin.” 

PUNISHMENT OF CIVIC “ REBELLION,” 1463. 

Th xiiij day of Julij, the yer Ixiii, it is ordanyit be the altherman and the 
consaile that Da uy P atrikson, burges of the saide burch, for the rebellione done 
be him to the altherman, fyrst, that he sall ramayne in the tolbuth on to the 
morne, at the wil of the altherman and the consaile ; and thar efter, on the Son- 





| day next to cum, the saide Dauy sall cum bar fute, with his gowne louse, and a 


candill of a punde of w: ix in his hande, to Saint Nicholace kirk in the tyme 
of the hee messe, and offir that candill thar to the altar, and aske the al 
therman and his consaile forgifnes, for the luf of God, and neuer to do sic thyng 
again; and syne thar efter the said Dauy, fra that day furth, sal gyf oukly tor 
the hale yeir, a pynt of wyne to the kirke for his said rebellione, and to the ful- 
filling of this, the saide Dauy is oblist and sworne, be the fath of his body, in 
presens of the altherman and his consale. 


PURCHASE OF A BELLMANSHTP, 1471. 











The penult dai of Februar, the yer of God Ixxi, because that ~ office of bel- 
manschip of this burgh was ae the alderman gerd Johne Sclater pas with 
the bel throu the towne, to charge the comunite to cum to the tolbuthe, for the 
chesing of a belman that war maist habit and proffitable for the toune. And with 
the consent of the alderman, balzeis, consail, and comunite of the toune that war 
present in the tyme efter the passing of the bel, Androw Murray, masowne, com 
In presence of thaim al and proftterit to gif for that office of belmanschip, for his 
tyme, yerly, to the common proftite of the toune, fyve markis, and to do all vthir 
deuiteis and service to the toune that ony vthir belman did of before; the aider- 
man in the tyme inquirand gif ony vthir man wald gif mare, and fand na man 
that wald gif samekil. And furthwith, that beand done, the alderman, in the 
name of the toune and of the communite, deliuerit til the said Andro the bel, and 
chesit him tu the daies of his life common belman, with consent of the 
balyeis, consale, and communite, beand present for the tyme, as saidis. Heratour, 
is oblist to byde and to remayn at Sanct Nicholace wark, and al 
irkis, for his tyme, for siclike fee as he may half in vthir places. 











vther common w 
Looking at the value of a penny in those days, apples would seem to 
have been an import anda rarity at Aberdeen in 1505, when a man could 
get a penny for one. 
‘94th Norember. 1505. 

‘Th iid day, Philip Belman, be is avin toung graunt, was in ane amercia- 
ment of the court for the sellinge of ane apil for ane penny, quhar he micht hau 
sauld thre for ane penny 

CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF THE ORIGINAL ARCHIVES. 

These Records comprehend the proceedings of the Council of the Burgh, of the 

Baillie Court, and the Guild Court. From 1398, when the first volume com- 








mences, to 1745, being the period comprised in the selections to be printed for the 

they extend to 61 folio volumes, containing on an average about 600 pages 
each. With the exception of volume third, containing the proceedings from 1414 
to 1433, there is no blank in the seri 


The volume is edited by Mr. Stuart ; and, as is usual with the publica 
tions of this society 


the subjects : 





ulmirably done. A preface indicates the nature of 
an elaborate table of contents, possessing the character of a 
exhibits a coup Veeil of the general subj cts of 


le index facilitates a ready reference to any par- 


catalogue raisonneé, 
the Extracts; and an amp 
ticular person or matte 
HAMPTON COURT, OR THE PROPHECY FULFILLED. 
Tue author of these volumes dates from Hampton Court, and pleads 
wledge of and liking for Richmond, Twickenham, and the 
* almost incredible number of per- 


cuilty toa 


Vale of the 





mes. Struck by the 


<ons—a thousand a day—passing, during the summer months, through 
the suite of twenty-four roval apartments,” he determined to add to the 
interest, and possibly to the number of the visitants, by writing a ro- 





Huntsmen talking venery, serving-n 
ikkerv, and monarchs giving 


mance on Hampton Court. 





tradition, divines archawology, kitchen-men coc 


poate partic s—in order that processions, persons, dinners, masques, 
mummeries, and Christmas festivities might be described—were ob- 
viously not of themselves sufficient to produce a novel. The author 
therefore made the period of his grand entertainments contemporary with 


the troubles that ended in the civil wars. Tle also introduces politics as 
the Christmas festivities at Hampton Court carrying 
us through the first volume, the third closing with the Restoration, and the 
intermediate period exhibiting Republicans, the King in his captivity, and 


well as party-giving ; 


Oliver Cromwell successively oceupying the Palace at Hampton. Reflee- 
tion, or advice of friends, however, informed the author that archeology, 

and history generalized, albeit put into a narrative or dramatic form, 
were not sufficient for a novel in common apprehension. A story was 
needed as a peg to hang the reading and researches upon; a lover, a 
lady, and a rival, were requisite to impart interest. He accordingly 
pounced upon Monk ; and made that self-seeking, not over-scrupulous 
soldier of fortune a hero of romance, “ in love with Lady Miranda, 
daughter of Lord Hertford, and beloved by her,” as the old lists of 
dramatis persone have it: another lady, Mistress Phelps, daughter 
of a citizen, and representing the female Republican, is also in love 
with Monk; by whom her passion is- slighted, or rath r overlooked, 
Having thus far run counter to —a the author might ag 
well have thrown history overboard; but a act was too strong for 
him, so Monk, after all, has to ms urry his laundress, —though' the author 
sinks the scandals that malice in the hero’s own day del ighted to spread. 

The rival and villain of the piece is Sir John Denham, the poet whose 
“ strength” Pope has so emphatically praised. This bard was @ 
gambler in his youth, and disereditable stories have been told by Grams 
mont of his age; but the author of Hampton Court depicts him as a liar, 
slanderer, assassin, and murderer. The reason for thus calumniating 
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Jead was for the sake of artistical effect: having made Monk better 
es - was he makes Denham worse. “ With the character of Sir 
= De om” says the author, “I have dealt freely: Dut it was de- 
-_ rv aaa nt some contrasts, which led to its necessity.” 
os i et of the first title is pretty well adhered to ; almost all the 
5 al occurrences taking place Hampton Court. There is less of 
hout the second : for there are several prophecies in the book, 
“ the Prophecy Fulfilled’ * relates to one uttered by the 
I—who appears to ¢ harles and Monk, with his he: ud put 
mut delicately 


princip: 
clearness a 
but we conceive 
Tort 
ehost of Straffor | 
on again, predicting m_ terms the Restoration by Monk, | 
on aga g 
silent on the fate of the King. . . 
It will readily be eonce ived that the author has mistaken his vocation, 
and that historical romance is not his forte. The book, however, is 
: ' , ° 
readable, and in parts even more attrac tive, than might have . 
The author is acquainted with the landscapes where his 
re laid; he is well read in the history and manners of 
and archeology ; 
style; and 








n been 
10K 
supposed. 
prince ipal scenes a ' 
the period he dey victs 5 he has a taste for 
he is not devoid ve a gossipy literature with an agreeabl ; 
strong powers of delineation. Of imagination or fancy, 
he has not a particle; but he has a power 
of vividly presenting to others what he himself conceives, just as an 
able mechanic may carve a bad design admirably well. We think, 
however, the main source of such attraction as the hook possesses is to 
be found in the fact that it is written en bonne foi. The author has faith 
in himself as a fictionist. Amidst the strangest representations of the 
probabilities human life, or the nature—nay, 
the flattest absurdities, intended for hamour—he 
and thinking that all is not only right 


anecdote 


he possesses 


in their proper acceptation, 





feelings of human 


among proceeds unhesi- 


tatingly, 
but excellent. 

It would be useless to offer romantic 
book; nor would it be very easy to find them. 
work of : 
our quotations. 


confident in his doings, 


incidents as samples of such a 
Hampton Court is a 


ucheology and manners; and as such we will consider it in 























HAMPTON COURT CURISTMAS DINNER 
The King pa d wy tl ] ] ‘ nn 1 prof obeisance t 
Maije ty ind hi more V res} ft the re tn ind 
City au tl | | t la ed 
restraint that sat un 
The k the Que P of Wal he Dul f York, the Prince and 
Princess P t ts at a tabl the dais; the trumpet from the 
music-¢ y sounded t ‘ nd t was asked by the Bishop of Londo 
The cou ceil of t $ ment was inexpressibly striking. The 
imme f cedar-v 1 re, crackl flami ‘ \ 
minous f W to the « t root, t I la heat a 
light wl n ‘ hen tl ‘ n, fell wy the dress¢ 
and }¢ it l ! cv « ~ l shack f 
re{? j from « 
! rt ’ 
Bishop of I tha flourish of 
; } = he } } } tl t 
} t ed ¢ ! vi 1 of tl 
t h elf, | 
¢ t | 
baat f 4 h play 
unph play } 
t ! s that I ed from his ea 
t ! t ed cle 
ted | ( usable vanit lt} is pla 
| the ¢ psed all for 
l t to} th a slice 
\ - the d wy to the « of the r , } 
! wed t touch of tl ils 
t t i I t Ay in tl sent thal ‘ 
} 1 two 1 lux tr iIntroc thn 
} + } i " ' 
ii } 1 ( i i 
must 
I} f t vy, ml t ul stood beh s Majesty's 
cooks-1 hav t from t nmemor His lece w 
to pla I I He uirantee f 
blarn ; ll i ted 
om +] { t ‘ } 
tation 1] } | | 
held het It la 
blemen’s he nd t t ; bet t 
his just t 
Dn af ] } } 
strel's ! \ t l l I 
pendar ! = 
To Winds Ww ¢ i r t 
itl wnat 08 . Nant sport, 
For s, horses 1 tusks held at bay 
But we bore s ‘ us Day 
(¢ I ( ) D> for Christmas Da 
So bea , y the t 
For K I ‘ iP i repas 1 
La shall tren the 1 s with fear of ou 
Whilst we feast on the boar, fed from fruit of tl _ 
(Cho )} Whilst we feas n th oar, fed from fruit of the oak 


The following is a contrast; and serves to exhibit the author in the 
nearest approach he can make to passion—the expansion of an histo- 
rical text where the main incident is supplied for him. 


TWELFTH NIGHT AT HAMPTON. 


Twelfth Day arrived ; but what a falling off f former commemoratior 
this palace ! 
Parliament flatly refused crantir nv su pli s towards the King’s housekeey 


r= 





’ ws, like subjects, must go to n 
t commons. The House ted on the amend 
outrage which Charles had undoubtec 
as resolutely refused to d 


ing expenses; for = truth must 
ket with the eady, r live 
for the breach of privi lege, : 
mitted in entering it with 
The strugek tween prid ud t 
pean and temper. The Queen's anger was far more violent. Her unhappy 
nusband and his contumac ns had an alternate share of her ill-nature. 
London was too hot to hold the Court; so down it came to the appeasing platitudes 
of Hampton. The first two nights after leaving Whitehall were spent at tichmond 
Palace. there the Queen sent for Lady Miranda Seymour, Lady Carlisle, Lords 





men; which he 
d necessity was a severe one, for a man with his 





ms | omrn« 
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Holland, Essex, and Hertford 


Both ladies flew to th Peay te of their royal mis- 
tress; who wept, raged, scolded, laughed, and everything but sulked—that was 

















not her nature. They were ushered into the royal presence but by ingle groom 
of the chambers and two pages of the presence. It wa sunset, but the sconces 
were unlighted; and in the old ebon apartment, illuminated by the fire-light, did 
the Queen embrace her affectionate friends, tears trick] — 4 ywn her pale cheeks 
upon t lace of | ruff. Their hands were still held in hers: her bre 

he with sobs, a ve and distressing im the Facedhy cree, Lady Car 
having witnes similar } xysms at the period of the bedchamber 

before alluded to, and quelled by the unlooked-for resolution of the King, 

not » deeply if ted as her « npanions In this case, th dar i f a hus- 
bar presuming to be inconvenienced by any quantity or quality of persons or 
things his wife thought proper to call about her, took away all the breath that 


so that it was not until Madame Saint 
were packed off to France, that 
ntrated for the explosion that followed. The 


in lamentations ; 


parasites of both sexes, 


iad been otherwise spent 
George, the priests and 


her energies were Conct 





blowing up 


of a detonating-powder-manufactory might have benumbed membranes, but it is 
impossible for any concussion short of a wholesale earthquake to have ‘sh cared 
more nerves in one spot than the effusions which relieved the soul of the gentle 
Henrietta Hampton Court on that occasion. Lady Carlisle had also her reasons 
for silence—the most successful remedy for allaying a feverish spirit: to a certain 


extent she had occasioned the causes of royal wrath. Mr. 
hint her regard for him could not restrain her from giving, 
from the House the day of the intended capture. 


Pym had taken the 
and absented himself 


*PORTY-FIVE. 
Tue commencement of the year has introduced three new candidates for 
public favour of the magazine character; two of a purely literary cast, 
and one in which art is a prominent if not a predominant feature. 
1. Douglas Jerreld's Shilling Mawasins 
wrher's London Magasine. 
S Geeves Chudieienaiie Cilio tel 
l. Dougla $ Te rrold’s Shilling Magas ine promises much better for 
large and permanent success than the mass of new periodicals ; because it 
has distinct features, an animating spirit, and a purpose. — Its first phase 
but as it affects the pocket and meets a fashion, th formal 
becomes essential. The character of the shilling is 
good as that presented in the dearer magazines, and better th: mn 
the difference is, they 
is an advan- 
than is often 
article-monger 


THE NEW MAGAZINES FOR 
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i. 


is material ; 
articles given for a 
quite as 
in some of them, as being more earnest and real: 
in these times of length and verbosity, 

g spirit in the 
found in the larger monthlies, where the littérateur on 
and though the spirit is perhaps rather too obvious in its 
shows itself 
= Purpose” is 
a detined 
whether significant in twenty pages or in twenty lines, 
support in- 
fulfil; nor is it 


re shorter,—which, 


tay Phere 1s, work 





e. too, a more earnest 
predominates ; 
ig humanity,” 
only as a fault of manner, ar 


verging upon the theatrical claptrap, still it 
ad the heart feels sound 
article: it is, he says, “ by 


promised by the editor in every 
purpose alone, 
that the svn pathic 
sured.” This promise may be 


of the world are to be engaged and its 


found difficult to always 
but the work has a 


good feelings of 


perhaps always kept to in this number pervading 
purpose—that of urging the claims and cultivating the 
humanity, mere convention and humbug. 

The formal variety of the admirably managed in the first 
number; their spirit less so, because on purpose too obviously obtrudes 
throughout. “St. Giles and St. article, by 
Jerrold himself, is something after the general form of those 
] 


ines which the example of Dickens, or rather perhaps of 


and exposing 
papers i 





James, the opening 
a novel 
novels in mea 
Marrvat, have made a standing monthly dish. So far as a plan can be 
chapters, “St. Giles and St. James” is to 
represent the influence of ¢ s on the two extremes of life: for 
Giles hero lent out in infancy to a beggar-woman, and all 
-step; whilst we hear of the birth of a son 
It must be left to time to determine 


din ined trom a tew 0} 4 ning 
reumstancee 


we see the St. 


but frozen to death on a door 


it a mansion in St. dame — 
whether extremes are to meet— 
and the tempta- 
man as the 
streets, or even a baset or whether servants, 


1 University education, the Court, the Senate, and 


how the denonement is to be managed: 
whether the want of proper wel -coutrol in high station, 


tions which beset wealth, are to turn out as bad and base a 


training of the troops of 
Eton or Westminster, ar 
the “world.” are to give us the bean idéal of an honest man. 

The few oper ing xhibit a knowledge of London 
and London doings in the days of the old watchmen. The 
und effective as the mrvter 

and the composition rather reminds one of Boz— 
This picture, for ex- 
Dickens. 


chapters London life, 


ntiquities, 
writing i powe rtul perhaps over much soe, 
shows too prominent, 
unless, indeed, Boz ought to remind us of Jerrold. 


ample, is not in its general style unknown to the readers of 











A WINTER'S NIGHT: LONDON. 

i t ‘ t Pit ld had « ] l Naat the Iter ta 
root to their | t ind the Nort! ist blast med to how t ph nhove 
the untrodden snow Winter was at the heart of all things. ‘The wretched, damb 

th exe of sery, Suflered in stupid resignation the tyranny of the season. 
H in blood st ted in the breast of want; and death, in that despairing hour 
le t I he eyes ol many a retch a ta ‘ It was 
u time the v pour, barred from the commonest things of earth, take strange 
‘ th tl | the deep | ity of destitut lieve tl ure 
the bur dt fial of the world 

It was a time hen t easy, comfortable ma touched wit f st se1 of 
human suffering es from lus abundance nd, whilst bestowing, feels al: ta 
shame that witl h wick spre ud ery « led round nim, he has all things 
fitting, all things gratefu rhe smitten spirit asks wherefore he is not of the 
multitude of wretchedness; demands to know for what especial excellence he is 
promoted above the thousand, thousand starving creature n his very tenderness 
for misery, tests his privilege of exemption from a wo that withers manhood in 
I bow] him downward to the brute. And juest d, this lan gives m 
! t t t—in very thankfulness of soul. i alms are not cold formal 
charities, | t sacrifices to his suffering brother. 

It was at when selfishness hugs itself in its own warmth, with no other 
thoughts than of its 1 ny pleasant gifts— mace ple isanter, sweeter, by the 
desolation around: when the mere world rejoices the more in his warm 
chamber because it i bitter cold withon when he eats and Grinas with 
whetted appetite, because he hears of destitution pr owling like a wolf around his 


well-barred house ; when, in fine, he bears his every comfort about him with the 
wide of a conqueror. A time when such a man sees in the { his fellow- 

i ings nothing save his own victory of fortune—his own successes in a suffering 
To such a man the poor are but the tattcred slaves that grace his triumph. 


misery of 


wor k 1. 
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It was a time, too, when human nature often shows its true divinity, and with 
misery like a garment clinging to it, forgets its wretchedness in sympathy with 
suffering; a time when in the cellars and garrets of the poor are acted scenes 
which make the noblest heroism of life—which prove the immortal texture of the 
human heart, not to be wholly seared by the branding-iron of the torturing hours; 
a time when, in want, in anguish, in throes of mortal agony, some seed is sown 
that bears a flower in heaven. 

The article entitled “*Shadows’ of Coming Events” deals rather with 


the past or present than the future; unless the present heavings of 


society are to be considered as “shadows.” It is a review of our 
social system, chiefly in its economical and condition-of-the-poor phases. 
* The Finery of War” is a graphic picture of a review, with its external 
-splendours, to hide the real misery produced by war itself. There 


is, of course, some of the usual claptrap about war, without allowing for | 


the belligerent propensities of the animal man; and we think the writer | 


does not allow for the wonderful effects that discipline produces on the 
habits and the character, and which might be applied to so many peaceful 
purposes: but the essay has no wildness, and is distinguished by a good 
deal of sound judgment and keen perception. “A History of Young Eng- 
Jand” is an attack upon the weak points of the party, with some criticism 
upon the falsehood of history in general. It is intended as an introduction 
to a true History of England that will be continued in subsequent num- 
bers, perhaps a chapter to each reign. ‘The Hedgehog Letters” are sup- 
posed to be written by a struggler to be genteel broken down to a cabman, 
and are designed as a vehicle for covert satire on passing events. Here 
is a fair hit at the dissensions in the Church. 
A HINT FOR THE TRACTARIANS. 


Folks are in a mighty stir about the matter; but I think Exeter and London | 
might bring all the people of their own minds, if they only knew how to goabout | 


the business. I've just been reading Miss Martineau about mesmerism; and she 
says this—“ It is al i 

of mesmerism, that the mind of the somnambule eu must ask somebody about 
these words] mirrors that of the mesmerist.” And then she goes on to say—* It 
certainly is true to a considerable extent, as is pretty clearly proved when an 


most an established opinion among some of the wisest students | 


ignorant child—ignorant, especially, of the Bible—discourses of the Scriptures | 


and divinity when mesmerized by a clergyman.” 

Now the Bishops have nothing to do but to mesmerize the people—I'm sure 
i've known parsons who've done wonders with sleepy congregations—have only to 
get ‘em “to mirror their minds,” and they may do as they please with crosses, 
and surplices, and saints, and offertory, and all that. 

* A Few Words on Early Shop-shutting” is a bit of clever advocacy 
for the linendrapers’ assistants : and besides a few notices of new books, 
there are some papers of a more literary character than those we have 
mentioned. The most ambitious of these is the commencement of a 
series of articles entitled “ Personal Recollections of the late William 
Hazlitt.” The subject and the plan are well designed for variety ; the 
execution is indifferent. 
spicuous and important person than poor Hazlitt, who is damned with 
depreciating praise; and the article is tainted by a perking and flippant 
mannerism. 

2. Parker's London Magazine also possesses some distinctive pur- 
pose, though of a different character from Douglas Jerrold’s ; “ the incul- 
cation of sound doctrine and spiritual knowledge” (in conformity with the 
views of the Church of England) being one of its main objects. The 
periodical, in fact, is a successor to the Saturday Magazine, upon 
a larger scale, and with more comprehensive objects ; controversial 
topics having been eschewed in that publication. The purpose of the 
work naturally imparts to it a grave character; and perhaps there is 
too much of a professional cast—a sad colour pervading it; though this 
feeling will of course depend upon the taste and temperament of the 
reader. There is no lack of choice or variety in its original articles, its 
controversial reviews, and shorter notices of books. 

3. George Cruikshank, after having used his pencil in the service of 
others for many years, has started for himself: not by himself, however, for 
he has secured the coéperation of Mr. G. A. a Beckett as the editor of his 
Table- Book. The literary facetix in his first number are clever and smart 
ina verbal sense; but they smack of the forcing-house, and have not the 
full flavour of native mother-wit : they seem written to order, though well 
written. Cruikshank’s own “ reverie,” “ The Triumph of Cupid,” is in 
his best vein: the legions of captives of all classes, from the sweep to the 
Sultan, dragged at the chariot-wheels of the God of Love—and the troops 
of women, white and black, old and young, heralding the approach of the 
mighty conqueror of hearts—are humorously sketched without carica- 
ture, each individual a type of his class. The etching of this plate is 
admirable for the discrimination of character in the minute physiog- 
nomies. The wood-cuts have more of caricature. Those are the best 
which are taken from life; such as “ The Waits,” and “The Towing- 
Path,” with the Cockney pulled down by the rope of a barge: the fresh 
daylight effect of this scene is rendered by a few lines. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From December 27th to January 2d. 
Books. 


1570. 

Parochialia; or Church, School, and Parish. The Church System and 
Services, practically Considered. By John Sandford, M.A., Vicar of Dun- 
church, &c. 

The Collegian's Guide; or Recollections of College Days, setting forth the 
Advantages and Temptations of an University Education. By the Re- 
vareng S99? Seeeee, \ College, Oxford. 

Recollections of Military Service in 1813, 1814, and 1815, through Ger- 
many, Holland, and France; including some Details of the Battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. By Thomas Morris, late Sergeant of the Se- 
cond Battalion of the Seventy-third Regiment of Foot. 

The Juryman's Guide. By Sir George Stephen. 

— we look at the strange sort of verdicts , 

he sons. plain, or want of all principle, by which the Jury must be influ- 
enced, a code of instructions to guide jurymen to a right conclusion must be 
allowed to be a desideratum. Zhe Juryman’s Guide, by Sir George Stephen, 





okey 


The reminiscent makes himself a more con- | 


| 


scarcely supplies this want; for the facetious Knight has neither the author 
nor perhaps the ability to fulfil his self-imposed task. His tract is the work of 4 
well-informed, keen-minded man, whose thinking faculties have been sharpened 
rather than expanded by his profession, and who brings a good dext of experience 
to bear upon the subject; which, perh ‘ps, as often influences the posseasor’s views 
as conducts him to a sound conclusion. Sometimes the partisan peeps out too 
as well as the attorney-at-law, and the phrase applied to jurymen, in the para. 
graph where an allusion is made to Mr. Zulueta’s trial, a “dozen perjured fools” 
(page 146,) might as well have been spared; for though the words are used jp 4 
general way, every one who remembers the trial will be at no loss to point the 
application, The tract, however, is readable, and attractively written, and will form 
a useful reading-book for the imillion of householders, though it cannot be impl 


citly trusted as a guide. 





Elements of the Con parative Anatomy of the Vertebrate A nimals, de. 
signed especially for the Use of Students. By Rudolph Wagner, M.D, 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Phy siology in the Unive rsity of 
Gottingen, &c. ‘dited from the German, by Alfred Twhk, M.R.C.L. ° 

[ Mr. Tulk has rendered a good service to the student by his translation of Wag- 
ner’s elaborate work on the Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of the Verte. 
In the compass of little more than sixty pages, the pupil may 
take a survey of the organs, tegumentary, osseous, muscular, and nervous systems 
of the mammalia, where they differ from man, who is made the type of com- 
parison. About the same quantity of reading will carry him through birds, and 
something like a hundred pages each through reptiles and fishes. Mr. Tulk has 
added to each division a list of the principal works that treat of the branches of 
the subjects which are compendiously handled by Wagner,—a judicious plan, but 
not so new in this country as he seems to suppose. It will be understood that 
this work is of a strictly scientific character, only noting points of difference, and 
presuming a competent knowledge of anatomy on the part of the student. ] 

The Pilgrim of Beauty, the Cottager’s Sabbath, and other Poems ; now 
first collected. By Samuel Mullen. With twenty-three vignettes, engraved 
by W. R. Smith, from designs by H. Warren. 

[ The two principal poems in this very handsome octavo have before appeared in 
print; though the “ Pilgrim of Beauty” has not till now been completed. It 
would not be inferred from the preface that there has been a demand on the part 
of the public for a reprint of the poems; but this has not prevented the author 
from enshrining all his effusions in a volume that in beauty of typography and 
embellishments is worthy to range with the poetical works of Rogers and Byron. 

These lucubrations have amused the scanty leisure and diverted the mind of a 
man of active occupations, whose taste and ear for metre led him to pour forth his 
thoughts and feelings in verse: and very elegant and sensible verses they are; but 
they are devoid of eriginal or poetic al ideas, and are not remarkable for that feli- 
city of expression which coupled with rhyme often passes for poetry. Both the 
longer pieces are in the Spenserian stanza; and so imitative are they in character 
that the reader is in turn reminded of every English poet who has used this 
metre—Spenser alone excepted. The smaller pieces are alike suggestive of simi- 
lar reminiscences. 

The vignettes are very pretty pictures of home and foreign scenes, designed in 
an elegant style, with pleasing arrangements of sunlight and shade. And, by a 
curious coincidence, it happens that Mr. Warren's landscapes also remind us of 
those of other artists: Turner's effects may be frequently traced; and those of 
Creswick and Martin are likewise discernible. ] 

Waldgrove, or the Fortunes of Bertram; a Tale of 1746. In two volumes. 

{ The author of this novel appears to have designed to make the Rebellion of 1745 


brate Animals. 


a source of historical interest, but was unable to manage so large a subject. His 
hero, Bertram, intended to have joined the Pretender’s army, but thought bet- 
ter of it ; still, that intention involves him in trouble, pursuit by the officers of 
justice, and exile. There is an attempt at depicting English life among the 


country gentry a hundred years since; but the whole is poor and flat 
The Works of G. IP. R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
With an Introductory Preface. Volume IIL. The Huguenot. 
[ This able though rather heavy novel, which we noticed at length on its first appear 


ance,* has received some emendations to fit it for its place in the collected series of 
Mr. James's fictions. The author has also added a preface, in which he tells the 
story of his book: his own portrait is the embellishment. ] 


The Px any Magazine of the Socie ty for the Diffusion of l ‘seful Krnowk dye. 
New Series, 1844. 
[ The fourth volume of the new series displays the usual variety of useful and en 
tertaining matter, with the wonted number of excellent wood-cuts. 
Geography Generalized. By Robert Sullivan, Esq., A.M., 
edition, enlarged and improved. 
The Spe lling-Book Superseded. 
Sixth edition, enlarged. 
[ New editions of two of Mr. Sulliva 
Geography Generalized has received coi 
in some new chapters that have been added on several useful ubjec ts. | 
SERIALS. 
Chapman and Hall's Month ly Series. Mount Sorel 


P.C.D. Third 


By Robert Sullivan, Esq., A.M., T.C.D. 
s excellent little educational works. Th 
siderable additions, both 





in the maps and 
hag 


: or the He iress of the 





De Veres. By the Author of “ The Two Old Men’s Tales.” Part L. 
[ The plan of this new speculation is to publish original fictions in monthly parts, 
for about half the price at which they are issued in three volumes; four parts, 
as a general rule, comprising a complete novel or romance, and forming two 
volumes. The fictions are to be by writers of some eminence; and the first 
number commences with a domestic tale of the last century by the well- 
known author of The Two Old Men's Tales. From the specimen before us, 


we conceive the attraction of .Wount Sorel will depend more upon description and 
minute analysis of character and motives, than rapid narrative or stirring in- 
cident; a style of composition for which the writers cast of mind and limited 
experience of life is the best fitted. ] 


The O'Donoghue; a Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. By Harry Lorrequer. 


No. I. 
{ This is a novel by Mr. Lever, which he is publishing in monthly numbers. To 
judge from the first part, it is one of the most promising of his fictions. With all 
the movement that is his forte, there is more show of a serious purpose init. We 


| are introduced to an ancient Lrish family, living in half-concealed half-reckless 
Extracts from the Council Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen. 1398— | 


poverty, having been dispossessed by confiscation ; and to a wealthy English 
banker, the new owner of the estate, who visits it hot with inopportune and un- 
suitable plans of improvement. The banker has a daughter ; the O'Donoghue 
two sons, a strange Scotch brother-in-law, and divers hangers-on ; and a variety 
of embroilments seem to lower in the distance. All this earlier part is pictu- 


| resque and striking. ] 


The Life of Sir Thomas Gresham. (Knight's Weekly Volum r 
[ The facts for this lite of the founder of the Royal Exchange are chiefly drawn 
from the elaborate biography by Mr. Burgon, published a few years since: but 
it derives its colouring from a bolder and more uncompromising spirit of inquiry, 
especially in reference to the jobbing manner by which the munificent founda- 


| tions of Gresham were defeated. } 


that are frequently returned, and | 


M. G. Lewis's Negro Life in the West Indies. 

nial Library.) 
[ Another addition of a dear copyright work to Mr. Murray's Colonial Library; 
and by no means the least interesting of the series, for its lively unaffected 


(Murray's Home and Colo- 


* Spectator, 15th December 1838, page 1187. 
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oo 
sketches of West Indian scenery an« 5 
of historical interest, from depicting the Ja 
OT a Sermons, adapted to the course of the Christian Year in the Book 

of Common Prayer. By Dignitaries and other Clergymen of the United 

Church of England and In land. Part I 
rit is a judicious plan of Mr. Parker to present the ( hure hman with a series of 
ms by the most noted living Anglican divines: for, if discourses as good, or 
mt +. may be found in theological literature, they want the mode of the 
yelper 9 general readers, a contemporary style of thought and composition is 
‘ a contemporary fashion of dress to secure a favourable re- 


rxaica Coloured race in a state of 





day; and to 1 
almost as requisite as 
ception. ] 
PERIODICALS. 

Parker's London Magazine; wherein Facts and Events are Chronicled, 
Men and Manners Discussed, Books and other sources of Knowledge Con- 
sidered, and divers matters duly set forth, to the edification and entertain- 
ment of the Reader. No. 1. 

Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. No. L. 

George Cruikshank's Table-Book. Edited by Gilbert A. & Beckett. 

The Archeological Album; or Museum of National Antiquities. Edited by 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., &c. The Ilustrations by Frederick W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. No. I. : , ; 

[A periodic al devoted to antiquarian res¢ arche s illustrative of the « ustoms and 
arts of our forefathers. It appears to have originated with some members of the 
British Archeological Association ; and this numbe r is devoted to a report of 
the proceedings at the first meeting of the Association at Canterbury last autumn, 





uts. | 


illustrated with etchings and wood~ 
The Student, and Young Men's Advocate. 

[ This new series of a cheap magazine is chiefly addressed to the trading youth of 

cate early shop-shuttings. The num- 

kind ; but it wants more 

is deficient in 


be imparted 


Great Britain, and its main object is to adv 
ber contains some good articles of a solid 
vivacity in its lighter papers, and seems to require editing. It 
distinctness of character, and that unity in variety which can only 
by one directing mind. | 

: ILLUSTRATED Works AND PRINTS. 

Old England ; a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, Muni- 
cipal, and Popular Antiquities. Volume I. 

i a picture-book of ant 


Mmuorming 





1 lore, so far as our own 
to the ! 


eeneral reader by means of a 


country is con- 






popularized and made attractive ; 
multitude of cuts selected from the various pictorial publications of Mr. Charles 
Knight. The text is a narrative commentary on the pictures; which it illustrates 
by a continuous account of the lition, habits, and arts of “Old England, 
during the British, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon periods, nd from the Norman Con- 
quest to the fifteenth century; whereat this In other words, it 


is a visible history of the progress of civ 
al 





volume closes, 


ilization in this country, at once amusing 


and informing. ] 


The Beauties , Part X. 
Roberts's Sketches in the Holy Land, Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, Part XVIIL 


ot the Ope The Jewess.” 


ALMANACKS, 
The Anqglo-Indian and Colonial Almanack, and Civil, Milit ary, an | Com- 
mercial Directory, for 1845. 
To each page of the calendar is upper lave ry usef ul chronology of European 


connexion with India, in the shape of t-notes, forming a complete skeleton of 





Anglo Indian history. The hon Information respecting the Board of Control, 
the India House, and the various Colleges for the civil or military candi for 
the East, is minute and full: s that for the three Presidenci cluding the 
civil and military rvices, ia ercial directory to the extent of public 
companies agents, and so forth. The colonial information is mor spare, and 


only extends to the Australa Colonies 


MUSIC. 


MENDELSSOHN'S ANTIGONE. 


Tne attempt to produce Antigone on 1 hursday at Cove 
after two ominous postponements, ended ina lamentable failure; though, 
fortunately for the a slight improvement as the evening 
advanced permitted the curtain t 
sent fate of the piece. <A succes 
secutive pieces. The chorus, unused to their weight of responsibility, wer 
evidently alarmed; the orchestra was inefficient, and failed to define the 
harmonies of Mendelssolin’s score; the interest of the scene, so imperfectly 
supported by the music, was thus necessarily transferred to the dramatic 
the sta; and that consisting rather of sentiment than of 
action—of sentiment too greatly amplified—was found at the outset tedious 
Mendelssohn's fame is in no respect compromised by 


gifted composer, 
» fall with applause, and respited the pre- 
ion of accidents injured three or four con 


business of 





even to sermonizing. 
this event: if all who were surprised at the effectless, miserable result of 
the opening choruses, will turn to the original, they will find that the 
Antigone heard in no degree corresponds with his creation, noticed in de- 
tail in our number of the 26th October. 

As the work has survived its first night, it may yet go better; and all 
will be anxious that it should do so who rightly consider the serious and 
elevated character of the composition, and the probable influence of such 
works on the dramatic musical taste of the public at large. Even on this 
evening of discomfiture there was a rallying-point; and at the chorus in 
E minor, “ Royal Danae long lived in a tower,” the 
beautifully. This and the last chorus in C minor, “ "Tis wisdom that sees 
the way to be blest,” were exquisitely fine; and it was only from restraint 


music began to go 


at the tragic situation that the more musical of the audience forebore an | 


encore. 

We shall not at present enter upon a catalogue of the accidents which 
make us postpone to a more becoming critical occasion a more detailed 
and regular examination of this interesting work in its scenic effect. It is 
vain to consider this as a revival of the ancient drama, to which Mendels- 
sohn’s music is subordinate. Every thing depends upon the music; and 
though we believe that there is not the least want of diligence or care in 
the production of the work to be complained of, yet the result proves that 
our London chorus and orchestra is not in the efficient state of that of 
Berlin. 

Notwithstanding the grand, air of antiquity which invests the Gree! 
drama, there is something in its nature when blended with the conventions 
of the modern stage which tends to the ludicrous: the “ 
lime to the ridiculous” is so easily made, where classic action, dignity, and 
grace are required from untrained choristers, whose movements are ordina- 
rily as stiff as those of lay figures. Well done, the music would have 
ried off, or at least have softened, certain defects almost unavoidable in our 
present shallow system of choral training for the stage: and the music must | 


step from the sub- 





i Negro character. It now possesses a kind | still be the resource of the management. 


No. I. 


— | 
nt Garden Theatre, 


| ment for artists; 
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One of the greatest difficulties of 
the piece, the delivery of the recitatives in chorus, was very effectively 
accomplished, and the result new and admirable. The spoken words 
also accompanied by the orchestra were powerfully impressive; and Antigone 
(Miss Vandenhoff) venting her natural feelings of horror at death furnished 
one of the most affecting scenes in the whole performance. But the general 
style of both Vandenhoff (Creon) and his daughter betrayed little of that 
identification of character with the scene which is expected from high 
tragedians; though here again the defective musical performance may be in 
fault: everything is at present viewed through that medium. ‘ 

It is unnecessary to remind the classical reader, that the story of this 
piece lies in a nutshell—that Antigone, in defiance of a tyrant, buries her 
brother Polynices; and that a tissue of deaths and calamities succeed. The 
simplicity of the incidents is a strong argument for curtailing the unneces- 
sary prolixity of the speakers. 








a 
The celebrated Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues in all the Keys, composed by 

John Sebastian Bach, arranged in Duets for Four Hands on the Pianoforte 

or Organ, by He nry Bertini. Book I. : . 
Bacn's Preludes and Fugues, (Das wohl temperirte clavier,) as a collection of 
compositions for keyed-instruments in which science and beauty appear in 
the most condensed forms, and as a perpetual manual of reference for the 
greatest models of strict writing, have long been in the estimation of musi- 
cians the first of books and the constant companion of the piano or organ- 
Phe manifold varieties in which these fugues exert a beneficial in- 
fluence—the symmetrical musical mind they form—the learned cultiva- 
tion they bestow on the ear, the correct reading on the eye, the improve- 
ment they confer on the touch and on the mechanical power of the fingers— 
and, when put into score, the insight into counterpoint and into the ab- 
stractions of the art itself, which may be derived from seeing a subject 
treated with its answers, inversions, episodes, augmentations, diminutions, 
&c.,—such advantages may well justify this opinion, and point it out not 
classic for the professed musician, but as of general practical 
rhe idea of using Bach's works in the ordinary course of instrue- 
tion on the piano (supposing the student always of the right sort) is a new 


desk. 


only as a 


UtuIty 


one in England. The Germans have, however, long tested its practical 
utility ; and we see the result in many of their best players. 

rhe present work is calculated to facilitate the introduction of this 
scientific music into families of genuine taste for the art. An arrange- 
ment for four hands so judiciously constructed as the present one, not only 
makes the execution much easier, but increases the effect of the whole by 


rendering the progress of the parts more flowing and vocal. In the old 
form, in which the fugues are executed by one player, this is the main diffi- 
culty to be We will venture to say that where these pieces 


overcome, 


have been once thoroughly learned in the social form of duets, the 
player will be likely to follow them up in the more advanced form of solos— 
to put them into score—to master them mentally as well as mechani- 
cally—and, so breathing an atmosphere of art, may perchance exclaim, “I 


musician, 


too am a 





1 Wail: the Words and Music by Mrs. € owden 
Clarke. 
An attempt at the Scottish ballad style; which, from its simplicity and 


antique changes of minor and major, is creditable to a lady-amateur. 


Thekla’'s Song from Schiller’s “ Wallenstein.” 
ly composed and ar anged for the Pianoforte, by S. Bacon 

of this piece as well as the accompaniment are singularly 
It should have been submitted to some musician. 





The Mek 
The prosod 
in want of correction. 


FINE ARTS. 
ANOTHER statue has been set up in the City. A colossal effigy of William 
the Fourth, carved out of two blocks of granite by Mr. Nixon, stands upon 
i tall pedestal at the end of King William Street, and facing London Bridge, 
Phe Sailor King is the Lord High Admiral’s uniform, with a 
thrown over him; and holds a baton in his right hand, with the air 
of a lay-figure or model. The likeness is recognizable; but the lineaments 
of the face are rigidly marked, and there is a want of character, animation, 
and the figure: the limbs are lifeless, and the head does 
not seem to belong to the body. High as the figure is placed, it is not seen 
and the surrounding houses form a bad back- 
rhe proper place for it would have been one of 
the pedestals at each side of the bridge. But this would have called for a 
companion; and it is better to wait till better taste prevails in the City. 

A circular picture, enclosing a beautiful group of the Queen with the 
infant Prince of Wales asleep on her arm, and holding up her finger to 
warn the little Princess Royal not to disturb her baby brother, attracts 
numbers of gazers in the print-shop windows. Apart from its interest as a 
faithful resemblance of a portion of the Royal Family, the merits of the 
print on the score of art are of the highest kind: it is painted by Edwin 
Landseer, who is almost as happy in depicting children as he is in delinest- 
ing animals, and engraved by Samuel Cousins, the first engraver in mezzo 
tint. The likeness of the Queen is animated and characteristic: she looks 
all the wife and the mother. Her domestic aspect will ecumend this por- 
trait to the choice of the female portion of the commvfty especially. The 
Princess Royal appears a sweet little girl; and »vth children do credit in 
physical charms to the Brunswick line. : 

In other ways besides sitting for hex portrait, the Queen affords employ- 
's; and though the -ommissions do not extend much beyond 
stili even this moderate en- 


dressed in 


m with 


firmness, about 
in relief against the sky; 
ground for a grey statue. 


drawings for the Royal albu»: or for presents 
couragement is beneficia)-—even if the distinction of royal patronage be 
accounted as a part of che remuneration. Nor is this confined to artists of 
celebrity: wheneve talent worthy of recognition is brought under the 
notice of the Qrven or the Prince, it is sure to be appreciated; and it is not 
the price paid, but the countenance shown, that is the most valuable part 
of royal patronage. Instead of lavishing thousands upon one or two fa- 
voured «nd flourishing artists, the Queen distributes the sum she devotes to 
this svurce of enjoyment among many, including some to whom such ho- 
near is most valuable. 

The Institute of the Fine Arts held their first general meeting on Satur- 
day, at the rooms of the Society of Arts ; when a letter from Sir Martin 
Shee, President of the Royal Academy, was ~ead, expressive of his ap- 
proval of the objects of the Institute. This will have the effect of in- 
ducing many artists to join the Institute whom the dread of Academic 
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opposition would have deterred. Since the last meeting many have joined, 
and the Institute now numbers 376 members ; each of whom will in future 
be privileged to introduce a lady at the meetings. The prize of 20/. for 
the best essay on the history, literature, and present state of art, was 
awarded to Mr. George Foggo ; who read a paper in reply to Mr. Hallam’s 
remarks on subjects for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament, printed 
in the last Report of the Royal Commission. The matter is too contro- 
versial for discussion in our columns. We hope that as the Institute grows 
its influence will be increased by the introduction of more distinguished 
men into the Council. 


HAY ON ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, 

AN universal craving for ornament in the decoration of public 
the furniture of private dwellings, and the materials of dress, finds our 
artisans and manufacturers unprepared to supply the want in a manner 
gratifying to cultivated tastes. Ornamentists are content with imitating 
what has been done before ; or they attempt to give an appearance of 
novelty to old designs by fresh combinations or new applications of them, 
destructive to the beauty and character of the originals. Their highest 
point of success is correct reproduction ; and even this humble aim is 
rarely attained. ‘To originate in the spirit of the ancients, but in a style 
adapted to modern requirements, is out of their power; not perhaps for lack 
of inventive faculty, but because they are ignorant of the first principles 
that govern the art of ornamental design. The Government 
eently established neither teach these principles nor inculcate the necessity 
of ascertaining and applying them; but tend to confirm the imitative prac- 
tice by their course of instruction: the students are set to copy ornaments, 
and taught to exercise their ingenuity in varying their shapes and patterns, 
and in contriving something new that shall resemble the old. This crab- 
like-progress is the inevitable consequence of superficial studies and want 
of elementary knowledge; a want that this new work of Mr. Hay’s is in- 
tended to supply. 

Mr. Hay is a practical man, who has followed the profession of a decorator, 
and who has studied the subject deeply and scientifically. In this treatise 
on Ornamental Design the student will find a clue to the discovery of the 
source of an endless variety of beautiful forms and combinations of lines, 
in the application of certain fixed laws of harmonious proportion to the 
purposes of art. The volume contains a number of plates of “ Original 
Geometrical Diaper Designs, illustrative of an attempt to develop the true 
principles of ornamental design as applied to the decorative arts.” It 
originated in a suggestion by Sir David Brewster, that ri 
upon the principles of linear harmony, with the diaper de 
from them, might be productive of much improvement in the decorative 
arts.” These patterns, in which “ uniformity is seen amidst variety,” re- 
semble the Moorish arabesques; which 1t appears certain were designed on 
geometrical principles, that admit of an inexhaustible variety of combi- 
nations of lines. Mr. Hay also exemplifies the application of his theory of 
linear harmony to the production of beautiful forms generally; testing its 
soundness by applying it to the human figure and the purest creations of 
Greek art. 

This relates only to a portion of the varied field of decorative art; but in 
a previous work Mr. Hay has shown the analogy of harmonies of colour to 
those of sound; and we hope he will be induced to show the practical ap 
plication of his theory to decoration as regards colour, as in this volume he 
has with reference to form. A more full and complete exposition of the 
laws that should regulate the character of ornament is desirable. His de- 
finition of the uses and limitation of ornament is clear, so far as it 
but it does not embrace the whole subject. 

“ Nature leaves nothing unadorned,” says Mr. Hay; and he might have 
added, that in nature ornament is the efflorescence of utility and fitine 

“ Strictly speaking, a mere ornament is something supplied by art, « ! 
conceal what utility has rendered unpleasant to the perceptive faculty, or to 
enhance the effect of that which has been found to be otherwise tame and mono- 
tonous. Wherever, therefore, we observe an ornament, we may suspect a defect. 
Ornaments ought never to obtrude themselves upon the eye, but to appear as a 
necessary part of that which they are meant to embellish, like the graces intro- 
duced by the accomplished musician in the composition of a piece of music.’ 
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In referring to nature as the source of ornament, Mr. Hay lays it down 
as a principle, that “ no artificial ornament will be truly beautiful that has 
not its archetype in nature”; but he adds, “it is not necessary that an 
ornament should be an imitation of nature.” We would go further, and 
affirm as an axiom, that ornament should not be an imitation of 
Object whatever; but only an adaptation to the purposes of decoration of 
the peculiar beauty of form or colour, or both combined, that it exhibits. 
Ornament should not remind you of its likeness to the thing whence it was 
derived: its purpose is to please the eye by exquisite combinations of forms 
and colours; and the more intricate a pattern the better, since its mecha- 
nism should not be easily traced, nor the source of its derivation be readily 
detected. Ornament is essentially artificial, fantastic, and non-natural; 
though its beauty be derived from an application of the principles that 
govern the harmonies of lines and hues in nature. ‘Tiger-skins on hearth- 
rags, bouquets of flowers on carpets, landscapes on dinner-plates, mimic 
draperies on paper-hangings, and clouds floating on sky-blue ceilings, are 
only au degrea Jess barbarous than the jumble of Gothic arches in passage- 
papering, imitations of wood-work in relief on walls and in carpets, mould- 
ings of glasses and ‘ottles in gin-shop architecture, or the dressing-gown 
garnished with French huens and other musical instruments that Lablache 
wears as an absurdity in J] Fanatico, 


any 


BIRTHe 
On the 22d December, at Aban Court, Cheltenhan.. the Lady of George Browne, Esq., 
Captain in Her Majesty’s Forty-fourth Regiment, of amp»), ~ 
On the 26th, at the Rectory, Donington-on-Baine, Lincvnshire, the Lady of the Rev. 
Alexander Paton, M.A., of a son. 


On the 27th, at the Rectory, Levermere, Suffolk, the Wife of the Rey. Asgill Colvile, | 


of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Oakland House, Cricklewood, the Wife of Adam Rivers Steele, Esq., 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th December, in Coolock Church, near Dublin, Sir Edmund Walsr, Bart., 
of Knocknacree, Tipperary, to Rebecca, daughter of Arthur Guinness, Esq., ol Beau- 
mont, county of Dublin. 

On the 28th, at St. Margaret’s Church, Lothbury, William Butler, eldest son of 1 
Langmore, of Finsbury Square, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. Alderman Moon. 

On the 28th, at Bradpole, Dorset, George Frederick Ferdinand Dammers, Esq., of 
the Fifth Hanoverian Infantry Regiment, eldest son of his Excellency the late General 
Dammers, to Emily, fourth daughter of Thomas Collins Hounsell, Esq., of Wykes 
Court, Dorset. 

_On the 28th, the Rey. Edward Henry Armitage, B.A., only son of Edward Armitage, 


Schools re- | 





General Alexander Cosby Jackson. On the same day, Charles R. M. Jackson, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to Jane, eldest daughter of Edward Armitage, Esq., of 
Fainley Lodge, Cheltenham. 

On the 3ist, at Wedmore, Somerset, William, second son of John Golding, Esq., 
Ditton Place, near Maidstone, to Sarah, third daughter of John Barrow, Esq., Manor 
House, Wedmore. 

On the 31st, at Speldhurst, the Rev. George Tyndall, Rector of Lapworth, late Fellog 
of Merton College, Oxford, to Jane Powell, daughter of the late Joseph Kaye, Esq., of 
Wandsworth Common. 

On the Ist January, at Radborne, John, only son of Sir 
Bart., of Lupton, Devon, to Charlotte, second daughter ot 
Radborne Hall, Derbyshire. 

On the 2d, at St. Mary Abbot, Kensington, the Rev. Lord A 
Elizabeth Catherine, the eldest daught« f the Lord Henry G 

DEATHS. 
Richard Francis Davis, D.D., Rector « 
of Worcester ; in his 78th yea 
Sussex, the Rev. Frederick Gardiner, 
in his 62d year 
ton, the Lady Charlotte Augusta Dal. 
present Earl of Carnwath 
Anne, eldest daughter of Major 








John Buller Yarde Buller, 
J. Chandos Pole, Esq., of 





ustus I 





eclarence, {9 


Saral 
25th December, the Rev P’endock, in 
All Saints in the city, 
Wadhurst Vicarage, 
tector of Llanvetherine, Monmouthshire ; 

On the 27th, in Lansdowne Crescent, Leamin 
zell, youngest daughter of the late and sister to the 

On the 27th, at Wendover House, Bucks, Harriet 
James Watson, Fourteenth Regiment of Foot 


On the 
the county, and of 
On the 25th, at 


A.M 


, 








On the 28th, in Guildford Street, Philip Wynell Mayow, Esq. ; in his 74th year 

On the 29th, at Leathley Hall, Yorkshire, Henrictta Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late John B. Story, Esq., of Lockington Hall, Leicestershire 

On the 30th, in the Close, Winchester, the Rev. William Vaux, B.D., Prebendary of 
Winchester Cathedral ; in his 60th year 

On the Ist January, at Neath, Glamorganshire, Major-General Sir William Nott; ig 


his 65th year 
Lately, at Chorlton, near Nantwich, Mrs 


MILITAR) 


2d Regt. Drags 


Walker; 


GAZETTE. 


Capt. J. Stuart, from half-pay Unattached, 


in her 103d year 


WaAR-OPFFICE, Dec. 31. 


to be Capt. vice M. G. Adams, who exchanges; Capt. E. Croker, from halt-pay 84th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice J. Stuart, who exchanges ; Lieut. H. M. Campbell t © Capt. by 
purchase, vice Croker, who retires; Cornet W. F. ¢ ruthers to be I t. by purchase, 
vice Campbell ; G. H. Earl of Mount Charles to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Carruthers, 


16th Regt. Licht Drags Lieut. W. P. Waugh to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bonham, 









































Cornet W. K. Orme tobe I it. by pur vice Waugh; G. B. Wil. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Orme, Scots Fusilier Guards — Major and 
Brevet-Col. B. Drummond to be Lieut.-Col. b irchase, vice W. H t 
upon half-pay Unattached ; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. H. Colvile to be Ma 
with the rank of Col. in the Army,) vice B. Drummond; Brevet- 
from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vier Colvile ; 
C. J. J. Hamilton to be Capt. and Licut.-Col. by purchase, vice C; 
Ensign and Lieut. J. H. E. Dalrymple to be Lieut. and Capt. by purch 
ton; Ensign Sir E. Poore, Bart. from the 32d Foot, to be Ensign ar eut. by pur- 
chase, vice Dalrymple. 20th Foot—J. G. Huy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Coffin, who retires. 27th Foot—Lieut. W tutler to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Byrne, dec. ; Ensign A. Dalzell to be Lieut. vice Butler; Gent. Cadet B. Thomas, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Dalzell 29th Foot—Eunsign St. George M, 
Nugent to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Macky th, w retires A. A. Dick, Gent. te 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nugent 32 I c—J. W t « Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Sir E. Poore, appointed e Scots Fusilier Gua 35th Foot—Lieut, 
A. L. Leslie, from half-pay Glengarry Light Infantry Fencibles, to be Lieut. vice Ward, 
promoted ; Ensign F.G. Elkington to be Licut. by purchase, vice Leslie, who retires ; 
Cc. B. Daveney, Gent. to be Ensign, by purch , Vice Elkington 46th I t—Lieut. D. 
D. Wemyss, from the St. Helena Regt. to be vice Lacy, promot Ist Foot 
Ensign E. C. Singleton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice D s; Ensign 
W. L. F. Sheaffe, from the 57th Foot, to be Ensign wit! Singleton 
7th Foot—J. H. Lothian, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, ippointed to 
the 5ist Foot. 60th Foot—C. F. B. Dawkins, Gent. to be Sec.-Lieut. | rchase, vice 
Hetherington, whose appointment has been cancelled. 66th Foot—-Lieut. E. M. Da- 
venport to be Capt. by purchase, vice Rainsford, who retires; Ensign W. M.S. Caul- 
field to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Daven; s R. ¢ lon, Gent. to be Ensign by pure 
v au d. 69th Foot—H. Peard, Gent. to be Ensign, by | is 98th 
mung to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dallas, de (Quartermaster- 
o be Ensien, vice Youn 
Sec.-Lieut. Sir H. Tyrwhitt, Bart, to First-Lieut. by purchase, 
retires ; F. A. Thesiger, Gent. to be Sec.-Lieut. by | ise, Vice Sir 
t.—Sec.-Lieut. G. T. Dawson to be First-Lieut. ! ha vice 
Si wl retires: J. Hill, Gent. to be Sec.-Lieut. by 7 hase, Vv D s 
R il ¢ i n Rifle Regt Lieut. A. J. Campbell to be ¢ se, Vice 
B t-Major Nash, who retires; 1 mL. G. ¢ to be Lieut hase, Vv 
Campbell F. English, Gent. to be Fi n, by purchase, vice Cox 
Stat! Paymaster J. H. Matthews, from the t Foot, to be Paymaster of a Recruit- 
ing District, vice Macheth, de« 
Brevet.—Capt. E. Croker, of the 2d Drags. to be Majorin the Army rhe under- 
mentioned Cadets of the Hon to have the local and tem- 


East India Company's Service 
Ensign, during the period of their being placed under th 
Smith, of the Royal Engineers, ¢ ’ , for field instruct 
viz ( D. Newmarch, Gent.; F.C. Gr 


mmand of 
i8 in the 
Gent. : J 


orary Tank ol 
Lieut-Col. Sir F 





art of sapping and mining, a 


Crofton, Gent.; W. W. H. Greathed, Gent.; J. Jones, Gent.; F. J. Moberly, Gent, 3 
Cc. T. Bodam, Gent. ; J. T. Walker, Gent. ; J. Bean, Gent; F. T. Haig, Gent 
Memorandum Lieut. J. B. Hamilton, having been appointed Adjt. of a recruiting 
listrict, has repaid the difference he receiv m exchanging to half f the 10th 
Light Drags. in December 1828. The undermentioned officers, having been appointed 


Staff officers of pensioners, have repaid the difference they received on exchanging to 











half-pay, viz.—Lieut. J. M. Tittle, half-pay Royal African Corps; Lieut. R. N. Rogers, 
half-pay Unattached 

ADMIRALTY, Dec. 27.—Corps of Royal Marines.—Gent. Cadets to be Sec.-Lieuts.— 
B. B. Herrick, W. K. Ireland, A. F. Sutherland, E. Richards, F. H. Noott 

Wark-orrice, Jan. 3.—5th Regt. Foot— Ensign G. 8. Home, from tl th Foot, to be 
Sec.-Lieut. vice Shipley, who exchanges. 25th Foot--Lieut. C. J. 8. Wallace, from the 
26th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Roberts, who exchanges 26th Foot—I it. B. M. Ro- 
berts, from the 25th Foot, to be Lieut. vice C.J. S. Wallace, who exchanges. 36th Foot— 
Lieut. T. Southall to be Capt. without purchase, vice R, Woodhouse, who retires upon 
full pay ; Ensign E. T. Gloster to be Licut. without purchase, vice Southall ; Gent, 
Cadet C. E. T. Daniell, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without rchase, vice 
Gloster 74th Foot—Lieut. R. T. Farren to be Capt. without purchase, vice Vernon, 
dec. ; Ensign J. H. Lowndes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Farren ; Sergt.-Major 
S. Pilkington to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lowndes 45th Foot —Sec.-Licut, 


R. Y. Shipley, from the 5th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Home,*who excel 


Ist West India Regt Ensign G. Allan to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
who resigns ; Company Sergt.-Major H. Jones to b an 
Cape Mounted Riflemen—J. } to be it purchase, 
‘raser, cashiered by the of a Gencral Court 
Hospital Statf.—d. A. F. M.B., to be 
" 


inees 

Wieburg, 
Ensign, vice 
Ensign, witho 
Martial 
Assist.-Surg. to the F 


Boyes, Gent vice W. 
sentence 
Shelton, rees, vice Brown, 
deceases 
Unattached 
wemora un. 


Philip Charles. 


36th Foot, to be Mai« 
-Lieut. Deare, of the 


wv, without pur, 
Zist Ef 


Brevet-Major J. De Lacy, fron 
The Christian names of Sec 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tu sday, Dec. 31. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Kelly and Law, Tottington, Lancashire, coal-proprietors 
steel-merchants—Iredale and Co. Rotherham, tanners 
Hayward and Co. Manchester, booksellers— Wright Razalgette, Great 
Grumbold and Co. Kidderminster, wooilstaplers ; as far as re- 
gards S. Broom—O’Brien and Kevan, Liverpool, corn-merchants—Hetherington and 
Co. Manchester, machine-makers—W. and J. Fairbairn, Manchester, engineers Gadd 
and Huskinson, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Pickard and Co. Conside, Durham, 
brick-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Pickard—Stoddart and Knight, Bolton, engi- 
neers—Caswell and Co. Chelsea, builders-—Boutcher and Co. Liverpool, hide-agents ; a3 
far as regards S. Linnington—Spottiswoode and Vizetelly, proprietors of the Pictorial 
Times—J ones and Heath, New Cross, omnibus proprietors—Ramsay and Co. Bruton Street, 
dressmakers—Wallworth and Co. Congleton, silk-throwsters—J. and W. Vaughan and 
Co. Austinfriars, merchants ; as far as regards W. Vaughan—Kempson and Lea, Kid- 


Canning and Co. Birming- 
ham, Gresham and Leete, 
attorneys 
George Street, architects 





————.. 
j., of Fainley Lodge, Cheltenham, to Emma, only daughter of the late Lieutenant, 
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Ainsworth and Ward, Blackburn, cotton-spinners The proprietors 
coach ; as far as regards W. RB ) 
as far as regards B. Wilson. 


—_—_—— 

derminster, millers- ! 

of the Edinburgh and Aberdeen Defiance ; 
y Hasgow, cotton-waste merchants 

’ and Walton, Glasgow, cotton-wa : 

re i BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 





Tuite, J.C., Canterbury, draper 
“ye BANKRUPTS 
BARTLETT, GEorcE, Wellington Street, Goswell Street, plaster-manufacturer, to sur- 


render Jan. 14, Feb. 11: solicitor, Mr. Oriel, Alfred Place, Bedford Square ; official 
assicuee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Stre¢ 
a s THomas WILLIAM, Brvdges Street, victualler, Jan. 15, Feb. 7: solicitor, 


BURFORD, - - 
Mr. Henderson, Mansell Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place 


DUDLEY, FREDERICK, Rochford, builder, Jan. 7, Feb. 22: solicitors, Messrs. Turn 
avd Hensman, Basing Lane ; Official assignes Aldermanbury 
; ELpripcr, Ratu, Blet« hingley, un. & Feb. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Rus- 
sell and Mackenzie, High Street, 5 uthwark ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall street 

FINDLAY, EMILY SARAH ANN, 
Roberts, Spring Gardens 











innkes 





liner, Jan. 15, Fet 
m, Abehureh Lan 


Grafton Stre« 


* + solicitor, Mr 








7: . 
Govip, Wrm11aM Extts, Fins! e & ‘ 11: solicitors, 
Venning and Co Tokenhouse rd icia ine’s Arms Yard 
TAYLOR, JOUN, Market Street, Ma rj solicitors, Messrs 

ee, Mr. Gi 


Kirk, Symond’s Inn ; official assign 
; DIVIDENDS 


21, Aarons, St. James’s-place, Aldgate, merchant—Jan. 17, Lee and (+ 








+ Street, bankers—Jan. 21, Hoskins, rmingham, wine-merchant—Jan. 21, 
Barry, Rye, miller—Jan. 21 Armfield, King Street, Cheapside, button-manutfac- 
turer Jan. 21, Graham, Dover Street, Piccadilly, music-seller—Jan. 22, Mann, Rom 
ford, banker—Jan. 22, Pearson, Liverpool Road, Islington, builder—Jan. 23, Tarma 

Canterbury, porter-merchant Jan. 23, Davis, Bromley, Kent, innkeeper—Jan. 23, 
Read, King Street, Covent Garden, engrave Jan. 23, Stonebridge, Wivenhoe, Essex, 
corn-merchant— Jan L. and W. Fenner, Fenchurch Street, merchants—Jan. 23, 





Robinson, High Holborn, tailor Jan. 23, Terry, Shoe Lane, 
Espivent, Coleman Street Buildings, merchant Jan. 24, Lang, 
tallow-chandler—Jan., 23, Eyre, Gainsb rn-merchant—Jan 
pool, grocer—Jan. 22, Ward, Stafford, In 
CERTIFICATES 





ntrary, on the da f mecting 
22, Mackenzie, 
Montague Close 


To be granted, unless caus 
Chilworth, Ha shire, brickmaker 





Jan. 22, Secovell, jun., 

















Chambers Street, Minories, provis t—Jan. 23, Brave, 
Southwark, bottle-merchant—Jan. 21, Harvey, George Street, Hanover Square, dress- 
maker—Jan, 21, M. and B ee, Duke S I liy, tailors 
70 be granted, unless se t ontra ? Jan. 21 
Dyson, Shettield, scithe-manufa l n, Liverpor me nt—Winr 
Dover eet, Piccadilly, upholsterer Andrew Asht under-Line, tea-deak Smit 
and Co. Dulverton, Somersetshire, and Gutter Lane, London, crape-mat \ ers 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS 
Tipton, leather-seller ; second div. of Ild. any Thursday ; M1 ul 
Flersheim, Birmingham, n hant; first div. of 7d vy Thursday: Mr 


Hilton, 


mingh: 








Christie, Birmingham— Wicks, Trow! clothier ; first div 2¢. on Jan. 1, or any 
subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, 1 Roberts, Liverpool, timber-merchant 
fourth and final div. of 3-16ths of | Jan. 6, or any subs nt M M rm 

ner, Liverpool—J. and D. Sugden, Hu sfield, faney-cloth-manufacturers ; first \ 


Hartord and Da- 








of 10s. on Dee. 31, or any su ' t I v; Mr. Fearne, 
vies, Bristol, irommasters ; secor div 1K in the following ord trom No. 1 te 
200, on Jan. 2; and from 200 to 401, on Ja 3, or any su uent Wednesday ; Mr 





Hutton, Bristol—Hadfield, Manchester, file-manufacturer ; first div. of 10s. 7d. on Dec 
31, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. St Manchester 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 
merchant, Jan. 6, 28 


nway, 


MaAcLeNNAN, J., Bonar-bridge, timber 
Rank1y, A., Grahamehill, ironstone contractor, Jan. 6, 27 


Friday, Jan. 3. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 















Puzey and Co. Lisson Grove, drapers—-Lansdown and Co. Bow sson 
m-upon-Hull, surgeons —Chaloner and Co, Liverpool, Ed 
wt, Abchurch Lane, t l Ss; ast is regards I 

Co. Huddersfield, merc! ts——Gibbons and Koan, t 

nett aml Sons, Minories, ikers ; as f I ‘ tt 

d Webber, Greenwich, | ters—J. and W. 1 , Wick sle \ l 
Sykes and Sons, H i, rd-makers-— 1 1} A 
vate Street Without, grocers \ ia Champta Lawrence I , Ware- 
>— Wilson and Co. Craw s t ot-dealers ; as far r . . 






eld and Mabbott, G printers—Churchill ar 
alkali inanufacturers Grazebro« i ( Liverpool, ir TI 
Co. New Broad Street ; as ta s regards CG. Jaulerry Forsyth a 
pool, share-! kers— Woodhouse ar Ewart, Manchester, share 
Liste Manchester, ironmor rs 3 r as regards J. Lees $s and ¢ Riches 
Court, Lime Street, merch: " Wils | ry 


























drapers—J. and J. Blannin, » Shipwrigth Lik . 
Carmarthenshire-—Gutch and Fox, B hion, Han 8 s ! ( 
Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants — Ne and Gant, Au . nies— Tayk 
Co. Liverpool, printers— I’ \ uml ¢ Liverpool, broke 1 Co, cott 
spinners—Bainbridge and Waddington, Lincoln, ironmongers—Z ( Oldh 
clockmakers ; as far as regar 1. Tritsehler—Hoar and Leary Milner and Boy 
Cannon Street, tobacconists—Atkins and C« thamptonshire, grocers 
Turner and Co. Huddersfield, b far as regards J. Spivey 
Blacker and Bambrick, St et, | ey and t s 
Castle and Co. Love Lanc ards vl W } 
joiners—B. and J. Nunes, rt, mer | Shaw n-uj 
Thames, brewers—Lantvar and Locke, Lant Street, hearthrug-manufacturers—H l 
W. Anderson, London—F. and H. Headley, Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, farmers 
Whites G len, Canterbury, ca etmakers—— Black! and Bell, Live 
tailors— Sykes and Naylor, Birstall, « masters; as far as ds W J. Na 

Buchanan and Co. Glasgow, coachinakers--Evans and C« Northam, Devonshire, 
ship-builders—Smith and Co. Man ster, traders in white mus! Sotha nd Wir 
Weotton, Oxfordshire, auctioneers—Jackson and Bury, Stockton-upon-Tees, attornies 
—Lloyd and Co. London, t ‘ J. Stewart —Bu il and Sen, Rugby, 
surgeons—Heath and Coupland, Liverpool, chemists—Jones and Corlet, Liver 
tailors—Ridgway and Morley, Shelton, Staf ishire, carthenware-manulacturers—J 
and J. Wright, Church Minshull, Cheshire, millers-——-Fusbey and Bassett, Uxbridge, 
mealmen BANKKUPTS 

LannaM, Grorce Epwarp, Southampton, builder, to surrender Jan. 15, I 13 
Solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Tudway, John Street, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr 


Whitmore, Basinghall Street 

NEWBOLD, Joun, Nottingham, tailor, Jan. 15, Feb. 12: solicitors, Mr. Bowley, Not- 
tingham ; Messrs. Harrison and Smit mingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, 
Birmingham. 

PaDBURY, ANDREW, junior, Epsom, grocer, Jan. 14, Feb. 11: solicitor, Mr. Catlin, I 
Place; official assignec, Mr. Graham, Coleman Stre« 

PaLMeR, BENJAMIN WYMENT, Dave ’ merchant, Ja 
Messrs. Wimburn and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Gery, Davent 
Follett, Basinghall Street 

Warp, James, Manchester, engineer, Jan. 17, Feb. 6: solicitors, Mr. Wathen, St 
Swithen’s Lane ; Mr. Johnson, Manchester ; Pott, Manchester 

WEIGHTMAN, Joun, N hampton, wharfinger, Jan. 10, Feb. 14: solicitors, M 
Weller, King’s ad, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Pell, Northampton ; official assignee, Mr. 
Basinghall Street 

Woopueap, Joux, Todmorden, York 
Wigglesworth and Co Gray's Inn; Mr 
Leeds. DIVIDENDS 

Jan 24, Cock, Bungay, grocer-—Jan 30, Crich, Sheffield, maltster—Jan. 30, Fisher, 
Seloy, Yorkshire, linendraper—Jan. 30, Jackson, Kingston-upon-Hull, innkeeper Jan 
30, Sheppard, Thornton Le ( lay, Yorkshire, corn-dealer—Jan. 24,Jacksonf Liverpool, 
baker—Feb. 1, Grantham, Manchester, grocer—Jan. 25, Es on, Leicester, wine- 
mherchant. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting 

Jan. 24, F. B. and W. Stac y, Lawrence Lane, warehousemen—Jan , Webb, Rosa- 
mond Buildings, Islington, mineral water-manufacturer—Jan. 30, Cork and De Carle, 
New Bond Street, coach Builders—Jan. 28, Palmer, Bath, watchmaker—Jan 27, Ask- 
ham, Bradford, Yorkshire, commission-agent—Jan. 25, Jones, Birmingham, victualler 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 24 

Peoples, Liverpool, woolendraper—Watson and Morris, Liverpool, brokers—Ball, 

Bath, carpenter—Grundy, Tottington, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturer. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Brez, Chester, tailor; first diy. of 10s. Jan. 1, or any subsequens Wednesday; Mr, 





3 


official assignee, Mr 









ennell, 


oO 





ce, clogver, Jan. 16, Feb. 6 rs, Messrs 
official assignee, Mr. Young, 


solicit 





arwick, Leeds; 











— rr | 
tford-upon-Avon, corn-merchant; final div, 
Bittleston, Bire 
final div. of Is. 5d. and 7-16ths of a penny 
Thursday; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Grundy, Rams-« 
cturer; first div. of 6s. 8d. Tuesday, Jan. 7, or any 
» Manchester Harman, Whitety , brewer; first 
Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street—Morton, Bishopagate 
‘ any Wednesday; Mr. Pennell, 


Morgan, Liverpool—Hall and Rainbow, Str: 
of 2d. and 5-18ths of a penny Jan. 9, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr 
mingham—Hedderly, Nottin 
Jan. 9, or any subsequent 
bottom, Lancashire, woollen-manufé 
tusequent Tuesday; Mr 
div. of Is. 9d. any Wedne 
Street Within, cating-housekee] econd div, of 5d 


ham, druggist; 





stanwa 














Bas all Street—Keeasley T. and J. L. Bermondsey, tar 8; third div 1-16th of 
4 penny, Wednesday; Mr. Penn Basingha t Tower Street, 
wine-merchant; first div. of 93d Wwe ~ ! ull Street— 
Canning, Wood Street, Cheapside, Seotch-w l0¢d. any 
Wednesday; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street— M« second div, 





vinile Street, 


of 28. 2d. any Wednesday; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street—W: 
! \ Holmes, 


We Mr. Pennell, Basing 





victualler; firs 




















































King Street, Cl na of 38. 8d. any ; Mr. Pen- 
nell. Basing! Str City i first div. of 84d. any Wednesday; 
Mr. Pennell, Basingha eet t e, Cutler Street, Houndsditch, b ler; second div, 
t 6, my Wed Basin Waddell, Leadenhall Street, 
broke t v Mr. 1 whall Strect—Tisoe, Hertford, 
carpent first div. of 2s. | ! mell, Basin 1 Street, 
SCOTCH SEQUE 
CAMPBELL, J., n, 0 ant, Jan. 9, 28 
EpGar and FR Glas v, tailors, J 29 
GALLoway, W sl 1 facture? 10, 31 
STrevens, A., Edinburgh, stat _ va l 
) i ARS ‘ »pDMDNmM 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices 
Satur Mon Tue Wednes.| Thurs. Friday. 
nt Consols shut } 
r Ace t OhEx } “ 100} on | 100 
! Cents Reduced OO8 004 100g 4 root 
} per Cent 10°4 ; 1038 ; 104 
Long Annuities ‘ 124 12 
Bank Stoc 7 per Cent 211 ll 2113 lig 212 
Ind k, 104 ! — 
Exel er Bills, 1}. per diem 62) 64 o4 64 ‘ 33 
India Bor per Cent — - 74 78 
FOR! GN I 
iaiQ i } Ww“ ii 
A _ ‘( M { f -—— 
Austrian M 35 
Belgian ; ’ Def ! iat 
He n ose 
Br nm pi | — 
B s Ay | — 
‘ in ol New York (1858 — 
‘ x Ve i ‘ t } — 
ba ! ; Penns t | —— 
D Ex ‘ " GIR « I viar | 294 
Dit D i 108 56 
Ditt i t Converted jexd 
French sion | 1198 
Ditto - Span.b ) | 27% 
Indiana (Sterling — Ditto | jexd 
Illinois Ditto | Passiv "4 
Kentucky — Ditto ( Deferred 16g 
Lou a(St ing th Care " ct — 
Ma und (Sterling : —_— Venezuela Active —_—— 
SHARES 
Last ¢ al ( i during the Week ending Friday I ning 
Mixrs— " ' ' 
} nos — AL sian 
ir n Imy British N \ | | 
D . i Color } 
Cobre Copper — nster } 
] k | 
i wham and G 14 d 
Eedint und G ‘ 4 
1 Cor " le 
Fu l 1 \ 
‘ N t) f Ey 1 ! f lot 
( t Western Db 
I rpool and M ter 1 nd West I Ml 
I lon and Brighton ! 120 
I nand Blackw | 4 St. hat ir 118 
London and Greenwicl | log M 
London and Birmingha 22 Australian A | — 
I n and Croye 7 British American | — 
Manchester and I hg Canac i3exd 
Manche dl 1254 General Steat = 
Midland 1164 New Zealand =o 
s s 1 Dov | 414 K Mail St — 
s 1 | s \ liar _— 
York and North Midhu { oid Van Diemen's Land —a. 
BULLION I METALS ler ton 
I ( I Ss £3 1 ( » ( sist ) 008 
I ( lin ( I ! 1 Bars ( 61 @ 
N D Oo ! hi 0 0 
< } « St I 008 
Gl IN, Mark Lat Jan y 
P ’ ¢. 
Wi R.New t0tod4 | I ‘ Maple ito Oats, Feed 
} i is) White 8 rine 
Ok s— 12 y ¥ Bo j I 
Whit 44—48 | Malt, O I 3,7 I 
j 2 bir s ( I 
Sup vw 4i—d4 I llog ‘ t ) 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN OORN 
Per Qr. (Lmperial) of Eng i Wal For the prese Wee 
W heat 15 d. | Rye Mv I 10s. Od. 
Barley 4 8 | Beans I y i I 5 6 
Oats. 1 8 | Peas 1 0 6 ¢ I 7 ¢ 
We ‘ a f th Week i im s 
Wheat. 4 = ey, 34 0 l ] Bea Peas s. ld. 
Average I f Muscov ~ ’ “ Molass t 6d. per ewt 
FLOUR I 
Town-1 k 40s. to 4 Butter—Best } 
Se ' < w, 4.1 ‘ 
Es ke | } Irish , t. 46s 
‘ kt Chee 42 
per q t ( ( Derby 0 
( Hams 69 
; if gs, I per 1 t ed. 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
( Sm irariet W uiTrcuaPat, 
Ilary. Good 7 r He. to Llds Hie. to Lids OSes. to 105, 
Inferior » — 100 o=@ @ a — 8 
New 0 - ( 0 - o =. 8 
Clov ! — 120 oo 106 — 120 
Wheat Straw 'i— 5 “u— n— 
HOPS POTATORS 
1 to 160s York Reds per ton!20s. to Ge, 
~~ — ) scotch Keds 10 — 70 
130 j 1s o— 0 
1a und Fasex Whites 6 — 75 
MEAT. 
Newoarr anv I EXE BLD.’ Heap or Carrum at? 
s a t s. d SMITHFIELD 
Recf 2 6to 3 0 to s 8to4 2] Friday Monday 
Mutton 2 6— ri 6 8—4 4) Beasts w9N 3,063 
Veal 2a—3 8—4 4 10 — 5 0| Sheep 2,450 24,510 
Pork 28&—3 8@—4 0 0—4 8! Calves 7 
Lamb 0 0o—0 0 © 0 0 0—0 O0—0 0} Pigs 297 ° va) 


* To sink the offal, per 8lbs 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


—_—_—_———_, 





APLES BY MOONLIGHT.—Just Opened, 

at the Panorama, Leicester Square, a View of the City 

and Bay of Naples by Moonlight, during an eruption of Mount 
‘Vesuvius ; comprising also a splendid Illustration of the Pla 
netary System, together with Pausilippo, Chiaja, Capri, and 
the various inte resting features in which this earthly paradise 
abounds. The Views of Hong-kong and Baden-Baden, recently 
visited and highly approved of by H. Rt. H. Prince Albert, are 


now open. 

HE IMPERIAL DRAGON FETE.—This 

briliiant and singularly novel representation of a Chinese 
festival is now exhibited every evening at the CHINESE COL 
LECTION, Hyde Park Corner. “ The celebrity which this 
unrivalled and unique national museum has obtained almost 
precludes the necessity of saying a word in its praise ; but we 
repeat what we have before asserted, that there is no exhi 
bition in London can compare with it in oriental splendour and 
beautiful arrangement. To the youthful mind it especially 
opens a vast field of delightful information.”—Times. A full 
Military Band in attendance everyevening. The Chinese Col 
lection is open daily, from 10 till 4; and in the evening, bril 
liantly illuminated, from 7 till 10. Admission, Is 


FROM MODELS.—EXETER 
















ype “ROM 1} ILS. 
HALL.—On the method sanctioned by the Committec of | 


Council on Education.— ses under the direction of Mr. Gan 
zr, teacher of Perspective, Drawing, &c., will commence on 
ToeEspay nucry 7.h. Terms and further particulars may be 
obtained at the Hall 
Te 
ARTS. 


NATOMY APPLIED to the FINE 
Mid 


J. Hexry Rocrrs, Esq., Surgeon, Lecturer at the 
dlesex Hospital Medical School, &c. &c., will commence a 
Course of Lectures on the above subject, illustrated by recent 
dissections and living models, at the Artists’ Society, Clipstone 
Street, Fitzroy Square, on Fripay Evenine, 10th Janvary 
1845. By permission of the Society, a limited number of tickets 
for the course will be issued For prospectus and terms 
apply to the Artists’ Colourmen ; or to the Hon. Sec.,Jos. J. Jen 
kins, Esq., No. 8, Caroline Street, Bedford Square 

OYAL MUSIC INSTITUTION, No. 6, New 

Burlington Street, London, late the —_ of the Dow 
ager Countess of Cork and Orrery.—R. COCKS and Co., Music 
sellers to the Queen’s Most Excellent Niaje sty, very respectfully 
take leave to inform the Nobility, Gentry, the Musical Pre 
fession, and the Public, that they have REMOVED their esta 
blishment to the above spacious premises, and they take the 
present opportunity to return their sincere and grateful thanks 
for the distinguished patronage they have hitherto enjoyed 
during the last 22 years, and carnestly hope to merit its con 
tinuance by strict attention to future favours.—Deec. 21, 1844 


OF LONDON SCHOOL, Milk Street, 
Cheapside Established by act of Parliament, and under 
the superintendence of the Corporation of London. Head 
Master, the Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, D.D.. of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. This School will be REOPENED after the Christmas 
Vacation on Tuespay, Jan. Lith. The year is divided into thre« 
terms. Fee for 


15s. The general course of in 
struction includes the lish, Latin, Greek, French, and 
German Languages, Wri , Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo 
graphy, History, and Mather matics. Besides cight fre« 
larships on the foundation, equivalent to 35/. per annum each, 
and available as exhibitions to the universities, there are the 
following exhibitions attached to the school viz. the Times 
scholarship, value 30/. per annum; the Beaufoy scholarship, 
601. per annum ; the Tegg scholarship, nearly 20/. per annum ; 
and several other valuable prizes 











each term, 2. 
En 





scho 





Persons desirous of ob 
taining admission for their sons may procure prospectuses and 
forms of application for the purpose, at the Secretary's office, 
between the hours of 10 and 4. One of the masters receives 
boarde rs Tuomas Barwer, Secretary 





“Ww hat man whose heart is justly affected with the Divine be 

nevolence can refuse his generous assistance to a poor sick 
dying brother or sister and their pitiable famishing littl 
ones? It is heart-sickening to think how many pine away 


in hopeless misery 
Q TRANG tERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY.— 
WR EEN DowacEer 


Under the patronage of her Majesty the Q 
Founded 1785 

The Committec, at this inclement scason of the year, present 
their annual urgent APPEAL to he benevolent for pecuniary 
assistance, which is much needed, the funds being very low 

The peculiar design of this Society is to visit and relieve the 
sick poor of whatever name, sect, or country, at their own 
wretched habitations, throughout the Metropolis, and beyond 
the reach of timely parochial relief or district visitation. In 
this truly « haritable work upwards of 450 visiters are engaged 
The Metropolis is parceled out into districts, in each of which 
the visiters, chiefly householders, respectively reside, who by 
their local knowledge and p mal inquiries detect imposture 
and insure the due administration of the Society's funds 
Their services are all gratuitous, and the Socicty has no ex 
pense beyond an office, an Assistant Secretary and Collector, 
and the us' charges for printing 

Subscriptions and donations received by nee gg Farmer, 
Esq., Treasurer, Gunnersbury; Mr. Henry Clat New 
Bond Street; Mr. Christopher Walton, 24, L wieate Street, 
Honorary Secretaries ; Mr. J. Hiley, Assistant Secretary, at the 
Society's office, 7, Exeter Hall; Messrs. Hoare, Bi 
Society ; Messrs : urric ; Messrs Williams, De 
Messrs. Drummond ; Messrs. Coutts and Co.; or 























banker; Thomas Allan, Esq., Frederick's Place, Old Jew ry; 
Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly; Mr. Nisbet, Berners Strect ; 
and Mr. Sims, 51, Great Queen Strect, Lincoln's Inn 





Curistoruer Warton, Hon. Sec 


CONSIDERATION FOR A “WINTER'S 





FIRESIDE.—*‘ When you at any time hear of the poor, 
the sick, the friendless, which the visiters of the Strangers 
Friend Society discover in their retired garrets and cellars 


destitute of fire and food and every human comfort, ask your 
self this question— Do I sincerely wish these poor creatures 
may have all their wants relieved, and be as happy as Lazarus 
that was ried by angels into Abraham's bosom? Do I sin 
cerely desire that God would make them fellow-heirs with me 
of eternal glory ?' Now, if you find any such motions as these 
in your soul, you cannot have a heart to refuse them that as 
sistance and relief which God hath put into your power t 
afford ; but will rejoice to show great generosity, tenderness 
and compassion to such as you desire may be objects of the 
infinite love of God for ever." 

See advertisement above of Strangers’ Friend Socicty 
scriptions advertised in the daily papers 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—THE LONDON, 
DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to Sail from Hore’s 
Steam-Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, as under—The PERTH, 
Capt. Srinx, Wepnespay, Jan. Sth, at 10 Forenoon. Fares, 
with Provisions : Main Cabin, 3/. 10s.; Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d 
Fore Cabin, 2l. 5s.; Steward’s Fee, ls. 6d. Children under 13 
years of age, Half-Fare 
Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience of 
boats. Goods received, Berths secured, and information ob 
tained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, No. 18, 
Strand ; No. 14, Bucklersbury ; or at the Steam Wharf, No. 
‘Wapping. 


LECT RO-I PLATING SUPERS SE) DE D.— 


The Potosian Liquid a Is. and 3s. per bottle, replates 
in one instant, with pure silver only, the most worn or damaged 
plated articles, rendering them quite equal to new, at acost 
of from one farthing to a few pence for the permanent restora- 
tion of a valuable article—one-fiftieth of the price of the pa 
tent process, The application perfectly simple and inoffensive 
To prevent imposition, ask for “‘ the Potosian Liquid Silver, 
and note the name and address, Smiru and Co., exactly oppo 
site Norfolk Street, Strand. Wholesale Agents—Sutton, Bow 
Churchyard ; Bell, York; Bird, Liverpool ; and Woolfield, 
Glasgow. 








Sub. 


















ES ‘GLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
12, Waterloo Place, London; 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
(Established in 1839 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE 
This Association embraces— 

Every description of risk contingent upon life 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endow 
ments. 

A comprehensive and liberal system of loan, on undoubted 
personal security, or upon the security Of any deser.ption of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, in con 
nexion with life-assurance 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of assurance, by 
the removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in Eng- 
land effecting assurances with offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice versa. 

An extensive legal connexion, 
prictary composed of all classes 

A large protecting capital, relieving the 
sible responsibility 

The admission of every policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in two-thirds 
of the profits Burien WiLLiAMs, 

12, Waterloo Place Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
‘COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

kJ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Established 1831 Head Office, 26, St. Andrew's Square, Edin- 

burgh; London Office, 61 4, Moorgate Street 

PRESIDENT 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
VICE“ PRESIDENTS 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray 
David M. M. Chrichton, Esq., of Rankcilour. 
Robert Christie, Manager 
The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, 
that the whole profits are divisible among the policy -holders 
every three years In illustration of the eminent success 
which has attended the Society, it may be stated that the addi 
tions made to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum on the sum assured and on the vested bonus 





MILLION, 


with a direction and pro- 


assured from all pos 


His Grace the 





Thus, the holder of a policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of | 


present year, 
Ist of March 


if it become a claim during the 

7/.; or if effected on or before the 
nd so on as regards other policies 

fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual 
the whole being in a course of steady 


March 18382 will, 
be entitled to 1,2 
1833, to 1,275/.; a 

The accumulated 
revenuc is above 70,000/ 
and increasing prosperity 

Policies effected before 
full year's bonus 





the Ist of March 
Wittiam Ce 
Moorgate Street Ag 


Gla, 
A 2608 LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 39, Throgmorton Street, 
Empowcred by special Act of Parliament, 
William IV. c. 76 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. Kin 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS 
In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's income of nearly 60,0001 
g, and an accumulating Assurance 


participate in a 


K, 
ent for London 


COMPANY. 
Bank 
oth and 6th 





Chairman 





Consulting 2's College 


per annum, yearly increasin 

Fund, invested in government and other avaiable securities, 
of considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of 
the Company. Annual Premium to assure 100/ 





«Age For 1 Year For 7 Years 
20 £0 17 8 4019 1 
30 11 8 se F : 2 
40 .o @ « 169 21410 
50 1M 1 119 10 4011 
60 32 4 - 317 0 . 6 010 
One-third of the “ whole term " premium may remain un 


paid at 5 per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy 
for life paid off at any time without notice 

bE. Bares, Re-ident Director. 
rents 


or may be 


und ag 


ASSURANCE 


A liberal commission to solicitors 


PRITANNIA LIFE 
COMPANY 1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, ith Victoria, c. 9 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 

Persons assured according to these allowed credit 
without security) for half the amount of the first seven an 
nual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, with the option of paying off the principal at 
any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are gene 
rally required for the term of seven only; whilst the 
holders have the same security for the payment of their claims, 
whenever death may happen, as if they paid double the amount 
of premium, which would be charged for assurances effected in 
the usual way 


years 


CREDIT RATES OF 
Assurance of 


PREMIUM 
1001. for the 


EXTRACT PROM THE HALF 
Annual Premium required for an 


Whole Term of Lift 
Age Half premium Whole premium 
for 7 years after 7 years 
30 £1 1 9 . - £2 ; 6 
35 1 411 2910 
40 1 9 2 218 4 
45 114 10 39 8 
aU 226 450 
55 212 9 5 5 6 
60 3 6 613 


SB. l 
Perer Morarson, Resident Director. 
NCHOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London 
Direcrors 
James Bremridge, Esq., 22, Westbourne 
Gardens, and Colebrooke Park, Kent 
Edward Baylis, Esq.,30, Sackville Street, Piccadilly 
John George Cassaigne, Esq., Watkins Terrace, Eaton Square 
Thomas Mortimer Cleoburey, Esq., Askew Villa, Shepherd's 
Bush 
Nathaniel! Cumberlege, Esq 
William Calverley Curteis, 
Russell Square 
Sir George William Prescott, Bart 
Rey. John Wright, M.A. F.R.S. 67, 
Hyde Park. 


d 30, 


Street, Hyde Park 





, Mimwood, Herts 


Esq., LL.D., 12, Montagu Street, 


Herts 
Terrace, 


, Theobald’s Park, 
Westbourne 


Avpirors. 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., Bedford Place, 
Resipent Manacen—Edward Baylis, 


Old Kent Road] 
Esq 





AcTUARY AND 
PHYSICIANS 
BB. G. Babington, M - Cantab. F.R.S., George Street, 
Hanover Squa 
Henry Oldham, Esq., ‘De vonshire Square, City. 
SURGEON 
John Syer Bristowe, Esq., Camberwell. ] 
BANKERS 
Messrs. W. Strahan, Sir J. D. Paul, Bart., J. D. Paul, and 
R. M. Bates, 217, Strand, near Temple Bar 





This Company affords to the community every advantage 
resulting from a system of life assurance established upon a 
safe and equitable basis, and embraces the lowest rates of 
premiums consistent with stability ; and a liberal system of 
loan, upon approved personal security, to persons assured in 
this oftice 

rhe Directors feel gratified in being able to announce that, 
within the last yevr, they have effected, in London alone, 460 
policies, producing an income of nearly 10,0001. per annum in 
premiums; a result which, they trust, affords a satisfactory 
proof of the prosperity of the Company, and of its appreciation 
by the public. 

Nocharge is to be made on parties assuring under the head 
of entrance-moncy, admission-fee, or otherwise, beyond the 
premium and the stamp on the policy. 

Assurances may be effected ith the least possible delay, a 
Board of Directors being in attendance daily, to facilitate the 
business of the office Epwarp Bayuis, Actuary. 

Offices, 30, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 
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\/ OTICE is hereby given, that the ACHILLES 





AY LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION has been UNITED 
with the GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY ; and the holders of policies effected with the saj 

Achilles Life Assurance Association are hereby requested to 

pay the renewal premiums on such policies at the Office of the 

Great Britain Mutual Life Assurance Socie ty, No. 14, Waterloe 

Place, London E. Gitaenrson, , See See. 4 
Am, 

G REAT BRI’ T AIN MU TUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 

William Moriey, I pputy- Chairman 
GREAT ADVANTAGES ERED TO POLICYS / 

HOLDERS BY THIS INSTITUTION. 

A large and immediate accession of assurances by the trans- 
fer of the policies of the “ Achilles British and Foreign Life 
Assurance Association.” 

PROFITS.—The whole of the profits divided annually 
among the members, after payment of five annual premiums, 
An ample guarantecd capital, in addition to the fund con 
tinually accumulating from premiums, fully sufficient to afford 

complete security 

CREDIT.—Credit given to members for half the amount of 
the first five annual premiums, without security 

Credit allowed to members for the whole of the 
annual premiums, on satisfactory security being 
their payment 

Transfers of policies effected and registered (without charge) 
at the office 

Claims on policies not subject to be litiga ated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a general meeting of the 
members. Loans granted on approved security 

An extremely low rate of premium, without participation in 
the profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying the difference between the reduced rates and the 
mutual assurance rates; and thus becoming members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the profits. 

: ‘xtract from the . duced scale of rates, for an assurance of 











first five 
given for 








1% NNUAL PREMIUM 
ies One year Seven years 
20 ---- 41 09. 41 1 6 
30 » 2.3 9 - 13 38 
oo 15 6 1 7 6 
50 115 9 1 6 

33 5 3 17 0 





I ail particulars are deti — d in the prospectus 
A. KR. Invine, Managing Director. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Strect, Blackfriars, London. Established 1823. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV 

Chairman—Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. 

Deputy-Chairman—Uenry Frederick Stephenson, Esc 

The following are among the advantages offered by this So- 
clety— 

Lower rates of premium than those of any other office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and 
considerably lower than those of any other Mutual Insurance 
Society 

No proprietary par 


}CONOMIC LIFE 


4 Bridge 


ticipate in the profits, the whole being 








divisible among the assure¢ 

First Bonus, in 1834, averaged 167. per cent on the prems. paic 
Second ditto 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since Ist division§ 
Third ditto 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since 2d division, 


Assurances effected on the equal seale of premiums in the 
year 1844 will participate in the bonus to be declared in 1849, 
James Downer, Secretary 


for PRESENTS 


premises, 4, Leadenhall 


Camrose. 


pyscnrs ELEGANCIES 
4 and USE.—Manufactured on the 





Street, near the India House, London, wholesale and retail, 
and for export Ladies’ and ntlemen’s dressing-cases, in 
leather, wood, and papier-mache, from 100 guineas each down 


to 25s. Writing-desks, 25 guineas down to 12s. Work-boxes, 





20 guineas to 10s. Ladies’ cabinet and jewel cases assorted. 
Tea-caddies, the most clegant in the world, 12/. to 61. each, 
down to 7s. 6d. Ladies’ papier-mache work-boxes, 101. each 
down to 3/. Netting-boxes, 30s. to 23s. Card-boxes, 5/. 5s. to 
lls. Set of tea-trays, 20 guineas to 5/. Bottle-cases, 30s. each. 
Companions, 2/. ls. to 10s each Pole-screens, 9/. the 
pair. Hand-sereens, 50s. to 20s. the pair. Card-racks, 40s. to 
25s. per pair. Note and cake-baskets, 50s. to 20s. each. Baga- 
telle-tables, 10l. 10s. to 3. 10s. each. Leather writing-cases, 
containing a complete dressing apparatus, lol. 10s. to 52. 10s, 
Pearl and fancy card-cases, 3/. 10s. to 10s. each. Ivory hair 


brushes, 4/. to 2/. 10s. per pair. Splendid cases of seven-day 
razors, 10/. to 2/. 10s. the set. Ivory handle and other highly- 
finished strops, from 25s. to 3s.cach. Wharncliffe penknives, 


Splendid 
knives, 


and fancy scissors, MW. to 5s. each 
and ivory dessert knivesand table 


A rich variety of plate 


sporting knives, 


case of agate, pearl, 





from 42/. to 4/. 4s. the case , bronze, 
gilt, and papier-mache, and tabie inkstands, from 6. to 7s. 6 

each. The quality generally of Mecui's manufactures, the 
elegance of their display, and the rare combination of excel 
lence and economy, with a very extensive choice of stock, 
will amply repay the trouble of visiting his depot, 4, Leaden- 


hall Street 
i LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE 
WORLD.—Purchasers of Ironmongery, Stoves, Cutlery, 
&c. are earnestly requested to visit Rirpron & Burron’s exten- 
sive Warchouses, 39, Oxford Street, corner of Newman Street, 
just removed from Wells Street, Oxford Street,) where the 
largest and most varied stock of all first-rate ironmongery ar 
ticles necessary to the furnishing of a house ever presented to 
the public is constantly on sale, at the same low prices for which 
Rirron & Bvueron’s house has been celebrated for more than 
twenty years The money returned for every article not ap- 
proved of. 
A BRONZED SCROLL FENDER, with steel bar, 10s. 6d. 
Rirrox & Burron are now offering the most extensive assort 
ment of Fenders in London, embracing every possible variety, 
at prices 30 per cent under any other house. Iron fenders, 3 feet 
long, from 4s. €d.; three feet six, 5s. 3d.; four feet, 6s.; ditto 
bronzed, three feet, fect six, 7s.; four feet, 8s.; 
ich scroll fenders, steel bar, any size, from 


; three 
with 


from 6s 
bronzed, 


10s. 6d.; polished stec] and ormolu-mounted fenders at propor- 
tionate prices; fire-irons for chambers, ls. 9d. per set; ditto 
steel ditto, from 3s. 6d.; handsome ditto, with cut heads, 6s. 6d,; 


with elegant bronzed heads, 11s 
KNIVES, Ils. per dozen. Octagon ivory- 
with high shoulders, lls. per dozen; des- 
per pair. White-bone table-knives, 
carvers, 2s. per pair. Black-horn 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. 6d ; table 
steels, ls. each. Table-knives, with handles of the celebrated 
substitute for silver, made only by R. & B., (which cannot be 
distinguished from sterling silver except by the mark,) 22s. per 
dozen; desserts, 18s.; carvers, per pair, 6s. 6d. All marked 
‘Rippon & Burton,” and warranted. Detailed Catalogues, 
with Er ings, sent (per post) free. Established In Wells 
Street 1520 
GEASONABLE FESTIVITIES.—The gayety 
that reigns supreme at this festive season, when friends 
and lovers assemble at the social board, or whirl in the giddy 
mazes of the dance, induces both sexes to be more than usually 
desirous Of shining in personal attraction, and to devote a 
greater share of attention to the toilet. It is at this particular 
season that the virtues and singularly happy properties of 
those auxiliaries of personal beauty, ROW LAN D's KALYDOR , 
ROWLAND’s MACASSAR OIL, & ROWLAND’s ODONTO, 
shine pre-eminent in their power ; while the white and swan- 
like neck, the rich luxuriant tress, and the pearly set of teeth, 
form admirabie trophies of their inestimable qualities! The 
august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, and the 
several Sovercigns of Europe, together with the beauties 
which adorn the circles of princely and regal magnificence, 
and the confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of 
creative renovating specifics, have characterized them 
with perfection, and given them a celebrity unparalle led . 
Ask for Rowanp’s Articles. All others are spurious imitations, 


newest patterns, 

IVORY TABLE 
handle tabie-knives, 
serts, 9s.; carvers, 3s. 6d 
6s. per dozen ; desserts, 4s.; 
table-knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
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JE MEETING IN COVENT | 
NEXT 


ROY Al COVENT GARDEN, 








.D on W EDNESDAY SENNIGHT 


continues to transmit the + funds of emi 
y of New South Wales, by 


favourable te rms, and at 


the transmission rr at al through the mix 


don Joint-Stock Rank, Princes Street, Bank 


at a meeting of nobility, wine-proprictors, anc 
authorities of the wine district of 





dished by Royston = Brown, 


DIAMOND GRAPE 
Viejo de Xeres.—The nobility, ele 
spectfully informed that the first pare 
has recently been imported by Messrs. ¥ 
Co. of 10, Cooper’s Row," 
cured of them in cases of 3 dozen ca 








and of their agents, upon the same t 





Agencies can be obtained 


ODG SON AND ABBOT La Ss F AL E 





lids and others for its tonical properti« 


Bs [Ts’S PATENT 


Brandy that is not protected 





the other principal Hospitals 
Attention is especially reques 
the Patent Metallic Capsules 

in the — ial journals, 





nO rete 





two gallons may be supplied, 


——-o 











vom every part of the king 








~~ 


asa perfect remedy for all impur itic 








graces of a fine complexion 





re fame rs and ¢ he mists 











TUNN'S VEGETABLE 
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EXTRAOR DINARY 








will be happy to reply to all ing 









© THE CLERGY.—A Professor of Music 
is desirous of a situation as Organist or Teacher and Leader 
of a Choir Address, Music-master, 14, Great Marylebone 
Street, PorUand Place 
i PEDESTRIANS, 
PATENT 


PEDOMETERS for the 


SPORTSMEN, 


Waistcoat 


&e.— 


Pocket, at 


Payne's, 163, New Bond Street, opposite Clifford Street. Pe 
dometers for Ladies, Pedometers for Military Paces, Survey 
ing, & 


Po, EMIGRANTS —AGRICULTU RAL 
IMPLEMENTS.—Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the 
late T. Wedlake, 118, Fenchurch Street, City, informs Emi 
grants and others that she continucs tomanufacture those Agri 
cultural Implements for which her late husband was so exten 
sively patronized by the settlers of South Austr Van Die 
men’s Land, Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Co 
lonies. May be d daily 


alia 





inspecte as above 












Hen {IZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat. 
B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, 9, Cornhill 
the Bonk. Price, in silver cases, 36 guineas 

cat ‘ in guineas cach These wat es 
vecu ea hor ntal escapement bei pecu 
liarly su ted to combine those important uisites They are 
jewelled in four holes, and continue go whilst being wound 


th’s warranty 


in WALKING. 


A twelver given with each 


J:EET—EASE HALL and 
‘ Welli l ! 

















lington Street, Strand, near W 
London.—The Pannus Corium or leathe loth boots and shoes 
re asier, softer, and more durable thanany other kind: they 
never draw the feet, but afford much f to the w 
Their Spring Boots support the ank! ind v thet t 
f la £ ruttoning wnd their Indi abber ¢ shes 5 
tect the feet fr m wet and cold 
])° 0 YOt WANT A GOOD STEEL PEN 
bay LIMBIRD'S MAGN M 
eae in a box, for ¢ Envelopes pape 
100 for A Card-plate engraved nd t 
ne Letter-paper, 6d. and 8d. the « ua 
" s. Note-papers, Sealing-wax, and ev 
article in stationery of best quality and lowest prices, at I 
ir m=. 143 and 144, Strand, facing Catherine 5S t, 1 r 
} 1 
Gold and silver ever-pointed 












and pen-h . ver rit knive 
rit tortoiseshell an d-cases, box 
i awit urs sks I w 
boxes ; | , 1 oth und 
ums, scrap-bo tir s 
ns, ! t & ya 
vy, of U " I At Lis 
St facing Catherine St between W 
Iir 1 Somerset Hous 
AND SON’S List on 


| | EAL 
Cont 
by which pur 
best suited to make 
lication to 


nga full description of W« 
enabled to jt 


ood set of beddi 


chasers are 





¥. 























on apy 1 ir establis 
‘ vely 1anuf ire and sale of beddir no bed 
steac ther furniture be | i as ! ' 
Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 19 pposite the Cha 
pel enham ¢ yurt Road 
S cosract OF THE SHOULDE Rs AND 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST ar re P 

i gently and effectually removed th un i Lad 
Gentlemen by the occasional use the PATENT ST. JAMES's 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily er y 

itwardly or invisibly, without t s bencath 
comfortal 1int, or imped nt reis Sent] 

~ y Mr ~, 40, Tay AM is ui, I 








(by authority 
I 





Ih. Qe 





is y threaded ven by blind iw wv 
cas : t I 

mad ¢,and for every | 5 t 
labe Majes nd H.R. WI 

\ vdls rhey an f 
bv P ‘ ‘ r ipt of t? t per 
sta H.W 1 8 I 
Fis 1 H.W 

Ma len Lar “ ( han 





I « “GRANDISON'S HARITY PILLS, 
Recen 





Dis for t Nerves 
rl The success of tl remedy for € y weakness or 
Pe ement of the nervous syster vin ' the 
| are informed, that the word. * Dr. Grandi-on’s ¢ ty 
Pils are engraved in the Government Stamy t 
ted, as they form @ par the 8 teif. TESTIMO 
NIAI Tr vordinary ire Mr t f New Bas 1 
nesr Nottingham, who, alter at f yenr if is 
suffer .* h Dr. Blake ij . 1 vy, ¥as 
perfectly re 1 by this Mevicine, afte y known re y had 
ve ' r t : an y t te-t c } > ‘ by 
ette Mr. R. Sutton . r,N Pal 
Prey iand Sold (for the Proprict ' Mr. New 
Street, B friars; sold by all n ‘ 
bor lad., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. each; containing a 
nt 


NEW PATTERN 


ALFE’S 


wis 



































SH and SMYRNA SPONGI! rhe 
t it advantage Is ret 1 thoroug! nt 
teeth ! t ' 
ary manner, and us f he } 
s Is An improved ¢ tie ush, that 
t of the usual time 1 snable of i 
finest nap Penetrating Hair-! s, with th 
11 in stles, v ! not soften 
! f imy ig " 
f n s, which a i tl st sur} 
1 ‘ Ger s v Sp v it 
, e " pt yitalit ' 
t t ta dispens wit) 
i I ‘ Pp | ! 
the lux fa genu Smyrt p ‘ at 
M r's sole establishment, I 0 1 Street ' r 
f i s Street. Bewar ft " f M f 
udoy by some houses 
st pu shed, l4th edition, 2s. 6d.; f l s ‘ 
rll SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility 
« ty KR. and I Perry and Surgeons 
London Published by the rs md sold at t 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, iternoster Rov 
THe CorDIAL BALM OF SyRiaceM is a st | 
renovator in all Spasmodic Complaints Ne sD 
litv, Indigestion, Asthma, and ¢ sumption, nl 
ally and imperceptibly removed by its use, and the w 
system restored to a healthy state of o1 n Sold 
, price Ils. and 33s Perry's I iz Sy 
1 been used as the most rtain ren f 
. but complaints of every description, ruption t 
the skin, pimples on the face, and other disavreea 
affections, the result of an impr state of the blood 
These Pills are | tly free from mercury a 
leleterious drugs, and may be taken with safety wi u 
with or loss of time from business, ca 





interferenc 
be relied upon in every instance. Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d., 
is. Gd., and Ils. by all Medicine Venders, 


ALLEN’S MAPS OF 

\) ee OF INDLA, 1844, 
ase. 31. 13s. 6d. 

1844, 


INDIA 


on Six Sheets, in a 


MAP of INDIA, on two sheets, in a case. 25s. 


MAP of ROUTES in LINDLA, 1844, on one sheet, ina 
case, 12s 
M. AP of the OVER-LAND ROUTES to INDIA, on one 


in a case 12s 
ubove maps are compiled from the latest offi- 


sheet, 
*_* 


cial surveys 





London: Wa. H. ALLEN and (Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 
of whom may be had (gratis) lists works useful for 
cadets and others proceeding to India 
— ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH 

ART 


Dedicated, by Command, to her Majesty 
























On January Ist, 1845, will be published, Part I. of the 
above W K ntainin 
S t. Pr Engravers 
Rust itality, W. ¢ . L.A J. Ourni 
D> he Red Dee late Sir D. Wirxre, R.A..P.1 HTPOOT. 
Lear and Cordelia, D is Cow Pern R. Hatrieiy 
rhe object of this publication is to « bine the talent 
tl most eminent Painters and Engravers, in pro- 
1 1 work that will render jus to the British 
Sel l It will embrace specimens ¢ chefs d’@uvre 
listinguished artists, commencing with Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, and continued to the present period rhe work 
be completed in Sixteen Parts, each containing Three 
Engravings, with descriptive letterpress, in a portfolio, 
Price of each Part: 
nts £1 5 0 
- 212 6 
% bet Letters . > 5 O 
i, by £ «3s Permission, to her Majesty the Queen 
Doirade 
FINDENS’ PORTRAITS of the LADIES of the 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN 
aml IRELAND; with historical, biographical, and ge- 
" il notices, compiled from public and private 
S s, heraldic embellishments, &« 
Part I. \V Il. will be published January 1, 1845, and 
v itain HER MAJESTY the QUEEN DOWAGER, 
1inted by J. Lucas, Esq., engraved by J. Thompson. 
Lady BLANTYRE, painted by G. Richmond, Esq., en- 
ived by J. T. Ryal. Lady DERING, pa d by F. R. 
s Esq., engraved by J. Edwards 
1 series will, when complete, comprise portraits, 
pencils of the most eminent portrait-painters of 


families in the 
will thus form, 


all the 
realm, and 


member of 
of the 


of at least one 
metage 





ve and Bare 
rallery of 


as a female loveliness, a work of permanent 
ind even national interest 

Price of each Part, Folio, Prints, 12s.; Large ditto, 
Proofs, 15s.; India Proofs, with the heraldry emblazoned, 
li. Is 


HARAC- 
Com- 
hly finished 
i., forming 


ABLEAUX of NATIONAL ¢ 
und COSTU MI First 
containing 60 hig 

morocco gilt, 

Book ever published 

attended the First Series of this 


FINDENS' T 
TER, BEAUTY, 
plete in 15 4 


Series 


arts, price Na 


engravings. Orin 2 price 


the most handsome 





ess Which has 


















wor induced the Publisher to comply with the nu- 
erous demands for a Second Series; and, having the 
promise of assistance from the pen and palette of the 
ne cel ated authors and painters of the day, he re- 

s witl ifidence upon his exertions meeting the sup- 
port of a discerning public 

On the Ist of January, 1845, wili be published, Part I. 
f the Second Series of FINDENS’ TABLEAUX. Edited 
vy Mrs. ALarnic Watts. Containing Original Tales in 
Prose and Verse, from the pens of popular authors, Dlus- 
t t by Four Engravings, executed in the highest style 

t art 

ConTENtT r Paarl 
r — The duth rT ters 
BB. .Wirren F.?. Srernaworr 
G solat G.S. News L.A. 
cr Als 
wynt A 8S KLA E.M.W 

Irel riteboy Kn. KR 4 AN 

With Eight Vignettes, engraved on wood by Jackson, 
Thom . Williams, after Scanlan, Stothard, Ward, and 
W 

Published by J. THocartn, N« at Portland 
Street, Londen; A. Hauser, 11, B les Italiens, 
I ‘ 1 sold by all respectable ers in towu 


yous DYSPEPTK 

; by post, Is. 6d 
‘A r, DRINK, 
AVOID 


should live, what eat, what 


ro Til NER apy 
Just publ 


—* 


r TO E AND 


drink, what shun, 


I each health full three-score years and ten 
By R. J. Curverwewr, M.D., M.R.C.S., & 
21, Arundel reet, Strand 





Row CARVALHO, 147 


Oxford 





Suernwoop, 23, Patern 

















Fleet Street; HANNAY, 63, Street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; or direct from the Author 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW JUVENILE WORK 
Inah Is pocket voluu 2s. 6d. bound and gilt. 
te rWO APPRENTICES; a Tale, form- 
] ries (t completed in thirteen 
\ nes) of Tales for the People and their Children, 
Ea \ sold separately, at 2s. 6d. bound, viz 
1. Str rhrive 2. Hope on Hope ever—3. Sowing 
1 Reapin 4. Alice Frankl Who shall be Great- 
es 6. Which is the Wiser ?—7 Little Coin much Care 
5. W k and W s ». No Sens ke ¢ nmon Sense 
10. Lov und Mone ll. My U1 the Clockmaker 
12. The Two Apprentices—and—13. My Own Story 
London: Printed 1 Tnomas Trot 73, Chea 
Bowpery and oxt St CUNDELL, 
nd Street, and rb ksel 3 





lls. boards, third 
DISEASES OI PEMALES; a 


(ys, Tile: 
treatise 











the Ss ytoms, Causes 

Vi l with numerous cases, anda 

Medical ¢ sat I 1 t! diseases and manage- 

ment of Pregnancy and Lying-in Designed as a com- 

panion to t i s “Modern Domestic Medicine.” 

Containir uso an Appendix on the symptoms and 

treati tof Diseases of the Heart By T. J. GRAHAM, 
M.D. & 

It is an admirable performa and should find &@ 

we in every fam ath Heraid 

It « t m indispensable to 

} fu t 1 mK isses in value any 

book of its character Biackwood’s Lady's Mag- 





London: SUIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Paternoster Row ; 


HaTcuarps, 187, Piccadilly ; and Teo, 73, Che apside, 
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Just Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 78. ¢ loth, : INTERESTING WORKS, ODE NHU RST a rm "Chareh _ 
: m7nIPS . ‘E. . a. 2 and ¢ 
HE DUTIES OF JUDGE-ADVOCATES R' Manor. hy E. M. 8. ul the . 


compiled from her Majesty's and the Hon. East In- 






Suitable for Presents, 


dia Company’s Military Regulations, and from the works PUBLISHED BY sain ——— yp Ap hoya ni "hd Ney, t 
3 writers , Law. By Captain R.M. | ” . . ‘ . _ = comemtonse pt eo sais My 
of various writer on Military I weal ; y . aptain Kt SMITH. ELDER, anpv Co. Cornyn. But far more numerous is the herd of such I 
Hvuaues, Twelfth Regiment, Bombay Army, Deputy- | . , & ’ ’ g A 
»- Advocate-Cieneral Scinde Field Force 5 Moi ee ee Who think too little and who talk too much 
Sutige-Aiivocate-Ge ie . . ' | These, by the same blind benefit of fate, 
London: Smrrn, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. | 1 Alike * Old Satan’ and ‘ High Churchmen ’ hate” 
Be a ° | 4 wile ak T & t < ite 
Shortly will be Published, a new edition, with 13 illus- UST PUBLISHED | DRYDEX, | 
trations by Sidney Cooper, a Frederick Tayler, JUST I sLISHED, London : JoHN Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street, 
and Thomas Webster, A.R In post 8vo. price 10s. 6¢. handsomely bound in a new *,* To be had at all the Libraries 
HE FARMER'S BOY; and other Rural | kind of cloth, silver gilt ; or 9s. bds. Just Published, (for the Use of Schools,) price 5s. 


Tales and Poems. By Ro! RT BLOOMFIELD. clo ards, 
The Sites will ~w printed wong alg amg “es a tew IM AG IN ATION AN D F AN VCY, r HE AR ITHME re “OF ANNI ITIES and 
4 Or, SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST ENGLISH | 


copies will be struck off on large paper, of a size to LIFE ASSURANCE ; or Compound Interest Sig. 








Sine We the oie a6 eae - - iepiaaaaaees OETS, plified: explaining the value of annuities certain, con. 
dately illustrated by Wm Mulready, R.A . Illustrative of those First Requisites of their Art; with | tingent on « or two lives, and the values of assy. 
on Joun Van Vooast, 1, Paternoster Row Markings of the best Passages, Critical Notices of the | rances in id annual payments, and comprehending 
On Wednesday th - of January, in a large vol. closely Writers, and an Essay in auswer to the Question * What the values of leases, pensions, freeholds, and reversionary 

price 12s. in clot! is Poetry ? By Leten Hent sums, in possession or expectation, immediate, deferred, 


ORNDD \G rE XE RC ISES at CR ip PLEGATE, I. or temporary, illustrated with practical and familiar ex. 


amples. By Epwarp Baytts, Actuary of the Anchor 

















St. Giles in the Field, and in Southwark The , a3 on . ~— 
Just published, Sixth I m, in 3 vels. foolscap Svo Life Assurance Compa 
Fifth Edition, carefully collated and corrected by J AMEs ~oatl sana Racecar aga oak: tx ahead . . pany ; ‘ 
Nicwors. Volume V. (to be completed in Six Volumes ” mong — “ i. ce ~ : _ ty —. London: LoNnecMAN, Brown, GREEN, and Lone ANS. 
London: Printed for THomas TEGG, 73, Cheapside ; somely bound in moro oes ; CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 
and may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers vies ; New and cheaper editions of WinuiaM and Many 
Of whom may be had the first Four Volumes, a few PICTURES OF PRIV ATE ] IFE Howrrt’s Books for the Youn 
copies of which remain on hand . z P : TO SPECKTER'S -ROo0 
J I ols. 12 loth | 10s. ¢ By Mrs. Ex.is, Author of the * Women of England,” & ( )! I 1 Hee . AB iL 7s B K. 
*ublished, s. 12nx lo xls. price s. Od Secor ‘ tion, u om cuts, 7s. 6 ds 
pa - egg age nae . CONTENTS JACH MILI s : 1 edit » 
HE REBELLION IN THE CEVENNES: sis, se JACK © (ILL. Second edition, 2 vols. nume- 
at Vol. I. Observations on Fictitious Narrative rhe vous cats. 12s. cloth (Iso 
an Historical Novel. By L. Tusck, translated Hall and the Cottage.”—“ Ellen Eskdal 30Y'S COUNTRY BOOK. Second edition, &s. cloth 
from the German, by M. BcRETTs. Sem “The Curate’s Widow,” and “ Marriage as it WM. HOWITT’S GERMAN EXPERIENCES, 7s. 6d 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth bds. with 3 folding plans, 3s. 6d Mav be.” Aina ote _ ah hee os By 2 or 
ON PUNISHMENTS and PRISONS. By his Majesty | yol, IT.—“ Misanthropy,” and “The Pains of Pleasing.” PREDRIKA BREMER’S WORKS. The only genuin 
the King of Sweden and erway; translated from the | Vol. I1I.—“Pretension: or, the Fallacies of Femak Be no ea pot g ly genuin 
, edish edition. b - and perfect edition, 
— 7 “ oe . oy f le tre Education London: LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LonemMans 
D. Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 158, Fleet Street Each volume is complete in itself, and may be 8 
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Editior 1, « ged, corrected, and improved, of il. > > 
TRE ATISE ON POISONS. in relation to a ee a a PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and G RODE SY, 
. + = oo a »s re An igor - oa = ng the Projections of the Sphere and Sphe- ' 
Medical J sprudence, Physiology, and the Pra verv elegant style of bind ailve t and hx t . . 
- - - t cea ’ Aver St, CE aut I rometry for the use of the Roval Military ' 
tice of Physic fully illustrated, price 10s . 
S EE ee hub ‘ | College, Sandhurst By Jown NARRIEN, F.ROS. and 
Professor of Materia Medica in the University of L E GE N Ds AN D R ECORDS, . . = apo nage < ae ncn se - = = arenas 
Edinburgh, &c. &c a . —oe > \ } wen e a . Ramey At ~ -s ~~ a — ~s cto t 
ApaM and Cuaagites BLACK, Edinburgh ; LonamMawn and Chiefly Historical. By the Rey. C. B. TAYLer, M.A aS EOE RORS PONCLSORE, GS SES SSNS Se Gee 7 
Co., London Author of “ Records of a Good Man's Life,” & anes ’ ee ae a | 
oat Also, forming vols. | and 2 of the course, ' 
Dedicat permission to Dr. At u GEOMETRY liv Professor N ARRIEN 10s. Gd. 
Tn one thick volume octavo, double columns, price 14s.. The Rectory of Valehend ; ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, By Professor Scorr, | 
the Seventh Edition, en ed, corre 1, and improved, Or, Records of a Holy Home Price 16s 
DICTIONARY OF ME Dic INE. eats ened By the Rey R. W. Evans, M.A. Twelfth edition, London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMANS 
for popular use, containing an Account of Diseases with Plate, price 6s. cloth WORKS ON INDIA 
and their Treatment, including those most frequent in YTOCQUELER’S HAND-BOOK. 14s. 
Warm Climates q with Directions for Adininistering The Life-Book of a Labourer. \ BELLEW’S MEMOIRS of a GRIFFLN. 2 vols. 
Medicines ; the Regulation of Diet and Regimen ; an Ry the ; wr of the “B »’s Daughter Foolsecap l/. Is 
the aaees <~ x: ae ety el cages Svo. cloth. Price is POSTAN’S FACTS and FICTIONS, illustrative of 
by ALEXANDER MACATLAY, Oriental Character. 3 vols. 27s 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburs | THORNTON’S HISTOR t 4 
_ : N’S RY of INDIA. Vols. I. to V. 42. 
and Physician-Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary The Religious History of Man. M AMIL TON’S EAST INDIA GA . 
\ ( tAZETTEER 2 vals, 
* Just such a work as every head of a family ought t itv D. Mortso~ : 
have on his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herat Second edition, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. Cloth At wR ER’S HISTORY of INDIA. 2 vols. 1. Is 
ADAM and CHARLEs Back, Edinburgh ; LoNGMAN and HERKLOT’S CUSTOMS of the MUSSULMANS. l6s. 
Co., Londor. ; ee The Last of the Plantagenets London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
- ae CHEAP BOOKS. ‘ An Historical Narrative. | In 16 vols with 514 engravings, 
ACLIN’S Superb Edition of the HOLY Third edition, foolscap Svo. price 7s, Gd. cloth YUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, Trans- | 
BIBLE, including the Apocrypha, and embellished a ? lated by E. Gruirritra, F.A.S.. and others 
with fine engravings from pictures and designs by the 2 , 8 aaleien toate + 
amet satenne ~ tists sath -aeraca on 7 arty larg The Life of Margaret Beaufort, me... mall remaining stock veined oo oe 
folio, boards, and uncut, original copy, 9 guineas; pub- Count Richmond and Derby, and Mother of poeed _— ow 4 8 lot! ~ he 
lished at upwards of 707 Henry the Seventh. By Caronmne A. HALsTep ooo hott Seaton > aaneaene 51 12. eure 05 5 
DODSLEY'’S ANNUAL REGISTER, from its com- 1 vol. demy Svo. with Portrait, 12s. cloth. ee ito “en * 52 16 “ “* 5a 24 0 
mencement, 1758 to 1839, 84 vols. half-bound calf, mostly “This truly national work contains nine’ thousand 
be Pie LARGE. ¢ eis Obligations of Literature to the Mothers | pages of letterpress, cight hundred and fourteen engrav- 
STAT s) a BCE, rage gp eqn a — n of England. ings, is unique in its kind, and has undergone most satis- 
to the 7th Geo. LV. 24 vols. 4to. the earlier vols. larg ‘ - 7 _ factorily a very severe ordeal of criticism.’ 
paper, ¢: - gilt, price 20 guineas By CAROLINE A. Hatstep. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth “ oW 
STATUTES, from Ist Will. IV. 1830 to 1844, inclu- ee oe eee 
give. wat Run. Sanieees The Progress of Cyeoten, Now Ready, the second edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s 
PETERSDORFF'S ABRIDGMENT of the LAW RE- | Considered with reference to the Pres a V T i E N. 
PORTS, 15 vols. royal 8vo lf, 72. h irth n interesting an useful work for yung “ The hest = P store & ie , ’ 
I AW MAGAZINE: or aon of Juris- Peopk By Mary Rosarts, Author of “ Annals of My te rt tt « of Eastern Travel that we know, 
veal sg gla ye nee A : iia Village,” &c. &e. Foolseap 8 beautifully illustrated, sy mcs 
prudence, 1925 to IN ee me ver's COPY Complete 7s. in fancy cloth 4 . aay en . *“ Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in 
ate nee P LEADED om + mpaToR Y, manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of 
NDSARD'S sir 1 - = subjects selected for presentation.” — Spectator 
the Earliest Period. Continued by the Debates down t Investigation; or, Travels in the “He has wit and humour that shed a illustrative 
1844 inclusive 178 v us.. a new co m nd, pl Boudoir. gleam on every object which he describes, placing it in 
28 guineas, or naliv published at ~~ ut 2 0) . By CAROLINE A. HAtstep, Author of “ The Life of the happiest reliet rhe book is as ‘light as light,’ and 
Apply to B. Kimproxr, Hand Court, H rn,l Margaret Beaufort, &« lively as lif vet are there in it passages and scenes 
t Published, pp. 524, royal 12mo. 6s Foolscap 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 7s. in fancy cloth, | Which would make most men grave and solemn.” 
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y CONTENTS : WORKS BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. ay 
1. Introductory Essay, Dr. Chalmers Aut “M \ , It Now Ready, containing 64 pages, double columns, impe- 
2. The Scripture Principles of Unity, thor of AY MA AARC EC rial 8vo. in a wrapper, 1s., equal to one ordinary novel 
3. Christian Unity in connexion with opagatio I. volume at 10s, 6d. Part I. of 
of the Gcspel, Dr. Candlis! nN ‘ ‘S ‘ontributors : “s 
of the Gcspel, Dr. Candlish. = Records of a Good Man’ s Life. | HE NOVEL TIMES. Contributors: Mrs. : 
4. Union among Christians viewed in Relation to tl - . . Mary Il itt, G. P. R. James, Esq., Captain Mar- 
Present State of Religious Parties in England VERLA CUlUOn, 5008 ‘ . ryat, R.N., the Honourable Mrs. Norton, Miss Pardoe 
ss mo J.A : II. the Author of “The Subaltern,” the Author “Caleb 
5. nion among in Relation to th Stukely Ke. &« 
- reagan Ben- Montague; or ee This R ce + linea 
Present Sta of Religious Parties in Scotla = ? ig a = CONTENTS Things Old ont New By the Author of 
Dr. King . ; A Past oo Wor : “ The Subalter Chaps. 1 to 9-—Letters from the Orient. 
6. A Catholic Spirit: its Consistency with Consc - New edition, foolscap Svo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth By the Countess Hahn- Hahn Translated from the 
tiousness, Dr. Wardlaw Itt. German, t a of “Caleb Stukely Letters 1 to 6 
. A Sects SI its Prevalence ar sidious -ublished also in , , , at 
oe Dr. Bt ‘ ; oie Social Evils and their Remedy. Pu a 1 weekly numt ers, inn a Wrappr ad. 
Office, 12, Wel t Street North, Strand Sold by all 
8. Unity the Heavenly Churct Influence whict \ S&RIES OF NARRATIVES B lers and oo ant 
the Prospect of it should Exercise, Dr. A. Sy- In Eight Num s, | e ls. 6d. each, sewed, « il I “ 
mincton Volumes, 4s. each, half. . Just Publ W 20 engravin fcap. Svo. 7s. cloth, 
London: Hamitrox, Apams, and Co.; Edinburg? The I . be Clestente of hi Feren 10s. 6d. moro 
Wm. OLIPHANT and Sons; Glasgow : Davip Ropertsox . DOIN’ TS and PICKINGS of INF OR MATION 
TRANGLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN IN rHE MECHANK a — 
of “ Soldiers and S 3.” & 
THE PRESS 2. THE LADY AND THE LADY’S MAID A poses poems ’ 
ALES FROM THE “PHANTASUS” and 3. THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS phic descriptions and striking sketches. trations 
Works of LUDWIG TIECK. These ~ 4. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFI a nh Sa aaa cee pene ae 
probably extend to Two or Three Parts, and w nt ». THE COUNTRY TOWN Tun ; 
; : “ar aged ot. nope cir 6. LIVE AND LET LIVI ) ster pons 
a selection of som the best am 108t popula W f THE STAR OF THE COURT; ortl M f Ilonor 
of fiction by this creat author — I LDI , and Queen of I und, Anne leyn. 1 liss Bon 
2. SELECT TALES. By the Baroness De La Mort? 7. THE SOLDIER ” Witl after He ; 
soins ) &. THE LEASIDE FARM — b . a ma lan Iluminat 
3- THE ROMANCES of the Baron De La Mort Most ul eB handsome * This is a charn little volun mmbinit 1 tl 
Foveve, Aut! of “ Und V I. contair boun at t tihree Sil- | fascinations of 1 ul with the sob : s of his- 
SEASONS, &s Vols. 2 and 3, 7s h Vols. 4 i er \ ne tou tory B i t 
containing THEODOLPH and MINSTRI L LOV!I - Mr HorLaNp's Last W 
inthe pees. 2 an A CATALOGTI SMITH. ELDER nd Co.'s EMILY’S REWARD ; the Holyday Trip to Paris 
a. - ‘ aus Buawe, 7, Portmas Str et. Of w UBLICATIQNS GENERAL LITE! repr 18m. 2s. 6d. clotl 
ma % had, gratis, on application, a catalogue of works f ORIENTAL and EMIGRATI WORKS, London: Grant and Grirritn, Successors to J. ILARBIS 
Ol imagination, &. obtained Gratis. St. Paw’s Churchyard, 
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ploy, * " d Iustrations of Scripture Pro- secure for this deservedly popular Annual in 1845, that 
Sketches of Trave al - , a , 
snecy. By ASAHEL Grant, M.D., Missionary to the | 1; PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION | ‘distinguished place which it has fairly and honourably 
y rican Board of Foreign Missions won in preceding vears The binding is rich, yet chaste 
oO Joun Morray, Albemarle Street The following New Works. | and tasteful. The engravings are numerous, (thirty-six), 
° Is. ] >I and finely-executed, and the literary portion is worthy 
hate.” Now Read vols. post — I. of Mrs. Eliis’s pure and graceful pen.”—T7he Watchman. 
DEN, EXAS AND THE GUL F ‘Ol MEXICO THE LETTERS OF THE FisHeEr, Son, a ©. the Caxton Press, Angel Street, 
Street, By Mrs. Houston 4 Saks ae 4 Newgate Street, I ton 
, oO vending renders this + . _—— 
“The important crisis BR ref-e_ pan 5 : J ) 4 ‘ COT “TR WwoEDewoR a 3 - ~~ 
mend “tarne impartant cre Ser oP eccecnt momma EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. WHS PORN 
y Morning a eatin 1 in this admirable wor Now first collected, including numerous Letters now first TOR DSWOR ath 5 POF re AL WORKS. 
> and will a - i es rtant to those who have an id set publ d from the iginal MSS ALSO, 
st Sim. sling abroad Times Printed uniformly with Mr. Bentley's Coll ‘ WORDSWORTH'S POEMS of EARLY 1 LATE 
n, con. a Worth a whole ceart-load of modern travels Edit t YEARS, %s oth 
<a. Morning Chronicle HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS on bswe ao 8 ae —- Ce ‘ th 
ending . } wmar s t ORDSWORTH'S EN tale > 
ling Joun Murray, A \ eased with Ghustrative notes, ty Lev’ MAneE I H's EX ) I 
sionary > Pp EDWARD Moxon, 44, D r Stre 
eferred NEW WORK ON they by Svo. with | raits 
liar ex. Immediately, in 3 - —S Svo. W t , i. , ME “ AMPBELI 8 POEMS nae 
Anchor lustrations from Or — , Rtn ee ky oe rm 
MIMHIREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE \ NEW SWEDISH ROMANCI from designs by Turner, and 37 wood-cut lesigns 
- y Mere boards 
MANS, or Domestic wers of the T y CUARLES Edited by Mrs. Howrrt 7 . ; ; 
- Pf mye erry rv of the Belzic Revolu : YAMP BELL'S POETICAL WORKS, 
; : Iso st re ! rit. sO 
Mary tion,” &« Ris0, JUSS FORAY> , . at 
LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT A Nov Ihy CHRONICLES OF FASHION. CAMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. I 
~ Henry Minor, Esq., at r of “ Riv sv , we : volume, *s. cloth 
OK, “ She is a woman, therefore may be By Mrs. Stone, Author of “ The Art of N ework,” & EpWwARb Moxon, 44, Dover 8 
, , . wed — $ vols - 
She is a woman, therefore may be w ’ sas POEMS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ 
nume. Now ready, at all the libra ., 1V I a . ’ 
. . volumes, illustrate 128 vignettes 1 designs 
The Countess of Blessington’s New Novel I . Seothas ice 32s. b “ 
cloth “ STRATHERN ; or Life at Hon i Abroad. A NEW SERIES. - TEL Po i" 
Te. a te hae eee ee ae QOEMS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
-—" Story ofthe Ps Also just published, THE WORLD OF LONDON. ad ee 1 SO 
nuing ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in the SERVI E of Ry J. Fisnen Murray, Esq 2 vols. post Sv II . 
RUNJEET SINGH hv Major H. M. L. LawRrance, In two pocket volumes, illustrated by numerous wood- 
TANS Bengal Artillery, British Resident at the ( f Nepaul v. its, price 10s, cloth, 
- = 2 vols. small svo. with illustrations, 21! und Now first published fr the Originals POEMS Iv SAMUEL Rocenrs, Ese 
Henry Cousury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlb Sircet THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND DIARY OF - v = nay rg ey ‘ 
‘Sy ’ , r : 7 _ DWARD Moxon, , Dover St 
ESY, Agk. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS IN THE SIR SIMONDS D'EWES, BART. <= — 
obi Ss Pul ~ ) rHt ts 
Sphee | { PRESS Seiten thn Micienn al PERIODICALS PI BLISHED | HE FIRST 
on ——— ‘nensadbanahe > “igueeaaamaaes James I., Charles I., and Commonwealth CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY RIES 
, Ran t . r . , in . Eadlitex it! tes rv s 4 > " y ‘ 
ition. | SP. ETIENNE.. By Miss Mantis wee ee or COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS 
ruous, =f {RS. GREY’S NEW TALE FOR YOUTH : PI eis OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY 
. bY 4 
come. ff In 1 vol., price 5s., elegant ind, VI. No. I. Price 3s 
ALICE SEYMOUR T _ >” , . DP > > —Pr Ps MOUNT SOREL ; or the Heiress De Ver By 
0 Ss (4 } 0 : 
ty the Aether of “The Balic of the Fant +The THE FORTUNES OF ROGER DE FLOR; | ."\ no “thee, Gnd Gtante tates”. Sean t 
, Gambler’s Wit ; OR THE ALMUGAVARS This series of books will consist exclusiv of new ard 
COTT. ‘ LI DOVICO TIECK’S NEW NOVEI \ Tale of the Lower Empire 3 vols. post &vo. riginal works, chiefly of the classof novels and romances, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo.,pric Vil. and the price of cach work will be less tha ve-half tt 
8 AY \ N _ ‘ . . 3 charae 1 equal amount « r th yrdi- 
AN rit RO {AN 1 ATR SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. m ch . t qu an 
From the German ot Lupovico nl nary system of publication 
New Novel, in s, post Sve 2 vols. post 8vo Each N v 5 mon arts, of 
14s, COUSIN GEORGI vill. post 8 Each Part will contain I l- 
vols. Dedicated, by permission, to the Dutchess Aen New Volume of “ The Standard Novels somely-printed pages, and be sold for 3s ry 
Now ready at every Library, wel : ‘ meme el in series will contain the ordir t 
e of LIFE AT FULL LENGTH THE JACK O° LANTERN; present included in three volumes, it will be completed in 
A Tale of the Ps laws or the Privateer By J. Fenimore Coorer, Esq —o 1 sold for 12s No. I . 
y. 40. - : . ) for New Volume of the Standard Novels and ro be published rv alternate month, N« price 5s. 
COLLIER’S NEW EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S | Will form the New Volum he Standard sees 
Vals, WORKS Romances. Complete in | vol. neatly bound, and ¢ THE ARCHEOLOGICAL ALBUM, or Museum ¢ 
Tost Publ . : - — - 41. 6s lished with Engravings. Gs t al Antiquities. Edited by Tuomas Wricnt, M.A 
Just — 1, in 8 “ ls ave - | ed, p fh sigs ba F.S.A rhe [ustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A 
l6s had ‘Fol eo pec = : sia Fact nber will consist of 5 sheets of text, post 4to., 
* irst interspersed with numerous wood-cuts, ar ito. plates 
ME WORKS OF SHAKESPI AR E; com- New Works Now Ready. of antiquities f which will be coloured. ‘The first 
prising the Plays and Poems The xt formed I. part contains : tailed account of the late meeting of the 
ns- i from an entirely new collation of the 1 tions ; wit! The ( lud Volu f Archeological Society at Canterbury 
the various Readings, Notes, a Life of the Poet, and a os vooneee s THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW 
ving History of the Early English Stage. By J. Payne Con- LORD MALMESBURY'S I IARIES AND No. 68, price 6s 
s. LIER, Esq CORRESPONDENCE 1. THormayr’s R niscences of the Wars of Ge ny 
‘ “ Mr. Collier has formed his te rom an entirely ne 2 d the Princess Belgiojos« 
2 Mr. ¢ oe r - f ao l be f i . fact Edited by his Grandson, the Third Earl : = zs aly — ; it I 
5 ' Nation « e old quartos, fo tich facilities, hitherto ain ain nents : fettina Brentano 
0 out of any commentator’s reach, were ed by the 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait. 4. Records of Early Italian Art 
und liberality of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Francis II. 5. Freiligrath’s s 
av- Egerton.” —-Lraminer. HAMPTON col RT: 6. Sleeman’s R es and Recollec Indian 
tis- *“ Mr. Collier has just reason to feel proud at having Officia 
given to the press what may justly be esteemed a class Or the Prophecy Fulfille 1 An Historical Romance 7. Proposed St Canal across the Great American 
edition of the immortal works.”-——Aforning Herald. 3 vols. post Svo Isthmus 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, Lo i 8. State and Prospects Mus Germa and Be 
“ - ~ 9. South African Field Sports 
: rHE ee ee oe — Now first printed fr original MSS 10. British Intercourse with China 
) tk S J mw oO - > , : te ‘ : 
LLENDORFI [ETHOI I LEAR WALPOLE’S ME MOIRS OF THE REIGN 11. Roman His v—Niebuhr, Michelet, and Mérimée. 
ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LAN- 12. Lord Elk rot s Indian P . 
“ OF GEORGE Ill 
in GUAGE in Six Months : . Short views of Books, Foreign Correspor nee, &< 
ot 1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly Edited, with Notes, by Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart Part VIIL., to be continued every alternate month, 
for the English Student. By H. G2 OLLENDoRFr. [Sve 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits THE BARONIAL HALLS, PICTURESQUE EDI- 
ve lés. cloth IV. FICES, and ANCIENT CHURCHES of ENGLAND; 
2. ADAPTED to the GERMAN Writt from drawings made ex t wor by J. D. 
in ——- am OO ron " \ 
nd for the English Student. By H. G. OLLENDORFE ? THE FORTUNES OI ; Harding. G. Cattern 1 F. Muller, 
“4 parta, 16s. cach, cloth. The parts sold separately THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY. he. Execute ; ender the ceguahiiontnnstel 
_ 3. KEYS to both FRENCH and GERMAN SYS- By ALBEar Surru, Esa Mr. Harding. With descriptive letterpress, by S. C. 
TEMS. Prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, clott sane dees ia acctieilias Hall, F.S.A 
lettered Author of The Adventures of Mr. La iry, rh Each Part itains three plates, and tw ages of 
2 © ities o— ‘ Wassail Bowl,” & ‘ . = 
»* It is necessary for those w e to ovail them- ett ress, interspersed with wood-cuts Price ts, 
C- selves of the present method to not that t 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leecl imperial 4t bs proofs, colombi it 7s. 6d India 
el only Eng editions sanctioned by Mr. Oll and v. paper, imperial t » 12 
he deems y other totally inadequate for the purposes panes = : : , CONTENTS OF Part VITI 
:. : of English instruction, and for th ucidation of th THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, Hever Casth K 
- meti Ae strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall Translated from the Swedish of ANDERS FRYXELI I row Lancast 
p and other eminent writers r should be ordered r ve ( $ x 
J : “ Edited by Mary Howitt 
b with the publishers’ name ; and, to prevent errors, every “ade ‘ HEATIS LLLUSTRATIONS TO THE WAN- 
copy of the author's edition is signed bA himself 5 VO. PO OVO DERING JEW 
t 1d Warrraker and Co und Doria and ¢ VI. Ir ‘ 4 plates, N ‘ 
te and to be had of any Booksell " . \ SERIES ¢ BEAUTIFUL I USTEATIONS t 
' THE CHEVALIER | ee a 
Third Thousand. New W: by the Late Dr. ABER- Rot +? R f ij Paris . ted wood hy t t 
CROMBIE st Publis oe oth A tomance of th tebellion « 74 . \ . ! oy 
x ; : By Mrs. THomson, sh engravers su 
PRLEMENTS Ol SACRED rRUTH FOR retnen at *taeen ak Wate “the Heat! 
4 THE YOUNG vy Jou~n ABERCROMRBTE, M.D., . ? Mask.” &« » naie =< 2 . THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, Part VII price 2s. 
. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, aes : alias A new 1 spl 1 editior t t English 
: & Part I Vil. reader. Illustrated with upwards 1 s om 
‘ on soak Ss. ¢ BENTLEY'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION wood of all the characters, s , . ~<A 
SSAYS and gE, M.D = ore . . scribe $s extraord uu 
: Consisting 1 cl) M. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ; , und execute itend- 
racter—IL. 111 REVOLUTION ence of Mr. Cha | 
Think on TI the A With Iustrat Notes, ff the most auther THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, I IX. price Is.; 
v.17 Mess san Ex . vy FREDERICK SHOBERL, Es ro W “ ‘ ‘ - Re — 
; Also, to be had separately, ulso be appended a copious Index of Persons and Ev uml NUBLA s ‘ ow 
The M “SSTAH 1s an EXAMPLI Sixth t! Part Li. price 2s. 6 ? ; 00) . rm § ! J A. Sr. Joun. |} sins 
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600 s t embellishe with fou i » on 
Th CONTES1 ind the ARMOUR « th t . . proce “ NEW WORK FOR THE PEOP! 
sand Pr a7 —_—, 7 7 - art 
THINK ON THESE THINGS ements , Vill. ; stit \ r, hands 4 8 
me. I ¢ AGINCOURT:; an Historical Romane s, with a rt No. I 
Th CULTURE 1 DISCIPLINE of the MIND THE EDINBURGH TALES. ¢ ted by Mrs 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This day, 
HE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 
London: C. Knicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 
Just Published, 8vo. 6s. cloth lettered, 
AUL; a Dramatic Sketch, JOSEPHINE 
to NAPOLEON ; with other Poems and Translations. 
London: B. Kimpton, Hand Court, Holborn. 
This Day, No. I. price ld.—AD PRUDENTES. 
TIEA YKIOENTA'; or Figures for the Times. 
“ Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe.” 
London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 121, Newgate Street. 





~Just Published in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 17. 1s. cloth. 
ALDGROVE; or the Fortunes of Ber- 
tram. A Tale of 1746. 
London : WHITTAKER and Co. Brighton: R. For THORP. 


Second edition, in 3 vols. pric e 3ls. 6d. cloth, 
LLEN MIDDLETON. A Tale. 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
__ BP WARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
N the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Ke Fifth Edition, 8vo. 12s. 
TMUE BOOK of the CHURCH. 
Soutruey, LL.D. Corrected and Improved by 
insertion of all the authorities, and an Index 
JouN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





the 


This day is Published, with 20 wood-cuts, p. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
IGHT IN DARKNESS, or CHURCH- 
YARD THOUGHTS. Being Suggestions for Epi- 
taphs and Headstones. By Joseru Snow. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ow Ready, post 8vo. 6s. 
HE CONDUC T OF LIFE; a Series 
Essays on. By Grorce Lone, Esq., author of 
* Essay on the Moral Nature of Man.” 
Joun Muorray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
\HE THEOGONY of the HINDOOS ; 
their System of Philosophy and Cosmogony. 
By Count BsornsTyerna, author of “ The British Em- 
pire in the East.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


with 


with 120 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 
A SECOND VISIT to YUCATAN and the 
Ruined Cities of Central America. By Joun L. 
STEPHENS, author of “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt and 
the Holy Land.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Second Edition, Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


I IFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 
J from materials furnished by Lord Eldon’s Family ; 
with his Correspondence and Anecdote Book. By Honace 
Twiss, Esq. Q.C. 

Joun MURRAY, 


Now Ready, 





Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, a revised and cheaper edition, with nu- 
merous wood-cuts. 1 vol. 12mo., 7s. 6d. strongly bd. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENC 
LAND. Also, uniform w‘th the same, 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTOI.Y of FRANCE. 
Joun Murray, Albems-~'e Street. 

On Thursday the 16th inst. will .¢ Published, 8vo- 
TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of T: XATION and the 

FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. M‘C 7LLocH, Esq- 
LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, 1nd LONGMANS. 


London : 
Just Published, price 1s. 
i ONTEZUMA; a Ballad Mexico. The 
{ Red Hand; and other Poems. By WILLIAM 
HENRY LEATHAM 
London: LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
9th Jan. 1845, vol. 1 and 2, 8vo. price 30s. 
ANKE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION. Translated by Sar AH AvusTIN, translator 
of “ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, 


On Thursday, 


and LONGMANS. 
This day is published, price 4s. bound in cloth, 
NHE ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES which 
produce Rain, Wind, Storms, and the 
of the Barometer. By Tuomas Hopkins. 
Manchester : Simms and Dinnam ; London: 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


SIMPKIN, 


This day is published, cloth lettered, price 4s. 


N OLD MAN’S WANDERINGS through 





the MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS of ENG- 
LAND. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Manchester: 


Simos and DinnAM. 


COOKERY—Published this day, 5s. 6d. cloth gilt 
THE COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 
Il. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 

A new edition, with additions, price 6s. cloth gilt. 
ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh ; HovtstTon and STONEMAN, 
London, and all Booksellers. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d a s - 
7. UNIVERSITY OF BONN; its Rise, 
Progress, and Present State. With a concise ac- 
» life of his Royal Highness PRINCE 
By a Member of 


count of the colleg 
ALBERT Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 
the Middle Temple. 

London: Jonn W. PARKER, West Strand. 
‘| 


\VHE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE: 
the handsomest, 


splendid type and splendid engravings; forming 
Family Bible ever issued. 


most richly-embellished, and cheapest 
Two plates and two sheets 
of letterpress, super-royal quarto size, for 1s. 
Fisner, Son, and Co. the Caxton Press, Angel Street, 
Newgate Street, London. 
MESMERISM—ITS CURES AND WONDERS. 
HE ZOIST, No. 8, contains Cures of 
Asthma and various other diseases by Mesmerism, 
and Surgical Operations in the Mesmeric : e; witha 
body of reports of the Clairvoyance of Alexis, by noble- 
men, clergymen, and others. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
London: H, BAILLIEBE, 219, Regent Street. 
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was Published on WEDNESLAY LAST. 
CONTENTS: 


: EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXUL 


1. Lord Brougham’s Political Philosophy. 

2. Tooke’s Edition of Churchill's Poetical Works. 

3. Progress and Prospects of Scientific Agriculture. 

4. Lord Chancellor Eldon and the Chances of the Bar, 
5. The Chimes, a Goblin Story. By Charles Dickens. 
6. Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold. 

7. Medical Reform. 


London: Loneman & Co.; Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


| XHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


By Lady | 


| Chapter XXIII. 


for JANUARY, Price 2s. 6d. 

ContTatns: Tales of the Trains. By Tilbury Tramp, 
Queen’s Messenger, No. I. The White Lace Bonnet 
The Leading State Trials in Ircland—Of the Nightmare 
The Claims of Labour—Sketches from the Antique; 
Fourth and Concluding Series. By Mrs. James Gray 
Robert Burns; First Article—The Nevilles of Garrets- 
town; a Tale of 1760. Chapter XXII. Repentance ; 


A Petit Souper, and De Mortagne’s Apo- 


| logy Anthologia Germanica Miscellaneous Poems 
The Lady Emmeline’s Dream—Welcome to Autumn. 
| By T. J. Ouseley—The Crescent and the Cross. 
Dublin: Witt1aM Curry jun. and Co.; W. 8. Ogr, 
and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 


By Ropert ‘| yOoD's 


| 
| 
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of | 


MAGAZINE, for JANt ARY, 








Price 2s. 6d. CONTAINS: 
1. Seventeen Comic Illustrations. By the Editor. 
2. Our Family. A Domestic Novel. By the Editor. 
Chap. XX. Our Luck. Chap. XXI. A Demonstration. 
3. Suggestions by Steam. By the Editor 
4. Anacreontic by a Footman. By the Editor. 
5. A Letter from the Cape. By the Editor. 
6. Lines to an Indian Air. By R. M. Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
7. A Wild Goose Chase sy Suum Cuique. 
8. Poem. By R. Howitt. 
9. The Grisette and the Grande Dame. 
10. A Fishing Excursion in Hesse Darmstadt. 
11. Gideon Shaddoe 
12. Mr.4Fleming’s Christmas Party. By Miss Lawrence. 
13. Review—The Chimes, by C. Dickens. 
14. Domestic Magnetism, &c. &ec. 


London: Henry ReNsHAW, 356, Strand. 
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_* ls. 
Cc OLONIAL. MAGAZINE, 





ISHER’ 

D and cme of Trade, Commerce, and Banking, No. 

XII., for January, is the only publication that contains 

| the Report of the Parliamentary Committce on New 

Zealand entire. 

1. Visit to the Cape of Good | 6, Excursions toa Chocolate 
Hope. By Capt. F.B. Plantation in the West 
Doveton. No. I Indies. By B. 

2. Report ofthe Parliament- | 7.Onthe New Year, a Lyric. 
ary Committee on New By C.J 


The Colonies ‘and the Co- 
lonial Office. By H. 

9. Original Correspondence - 

Extract of a Letter 

from Shanghai. By W. 

Reviews of New Books. 

Colonial and Home In- 

telligence. 

Obituary. 


Zealand, entire. 
Trinidad in the 
teenth Century. 
late Resident. 
4. Colonial Statistics (New | 
Series) No. X.—British 
Guiana, Demerara, 
Berbice, and Essequibo 
5. The Condition of Western 
Australia by A. A. 
FIsueEr, Son, and Co. 


— EDINBURGH MAGA 
Price ls. monthly, or 12s. a year. 

Each Number contains as much letterpress by a num- 

ber of the ablest writers of the day as at the rate charged 

for new novels would cost 17s. 6d. Each volume would, 


Nine- | 
By a 


10 
11. 


12 


New London. 


ZINE, 


ate Street, 





at the same rate, cost 10/. 10s. instead of 12s. 
No. CXXXIII. for JaANvARY, ConTatINns: Nighean 
Ceard ; or the Goldsmith's Daughter, a Tale of Celts and 


Saxons. By Mrs. Johnstone. Chap.1 —Dante and Beatrice. 
By,Bon Gaultier— Life and Correspondence of Niebuhr, the 
Historian of Rome, Part III. Niebuhr’s in 
Edinburgh— Our Hearth and Homestead; a of 
English Sporting Life By John Mills, 


Residence 


Tale 


Old English Gentleman "-—Letters from Naples. By a 
Lady, during her residence there in 1843-44—Life and 
Rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth—Poetry—Literary 
Register—Progress of Agitation; the Repealers; the 


League 


* Of all the periodicals of the day, there is none equal 





to Tait in its admirable analysis of new works. In this 
department—and a most valuable one it is—Tait stands 
unrivalled We believe this distinguished feature is one 
reason why Tait is so exceedingly popular among the 


Vonitor 
SIMPKIN, 


middle classes.””-— Dublin 

W. Tart, Edinburgh ; 
London. 
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JOURNAL, 
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MARSHALL, and Co. 
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JAMESON 
may be 


s. 6d., wi ~~ 
NEW 

conducted by 
1845 Among 


PROFESSOR 
the 


75., contents 


mentioned :—Col. Hamilton Smith on the Aborigines of 
America—Capt. Postans on the Biluchi Tribes of Sindh 
Prof. MacGillivray on the Mammalia of Aberdeenshire, 


Banffshire, &« Capt. Vetch on Contour Lines on Plans 
Mr. Wood's Self-Registering Tide Guage—Prof. Four- 
net on Zones without Rain—Mr. R. Adie’s Electrical 


Fairbairn on Fireproof Warehouses 

genus Sigillaria—Dr 
America, &c. &e. &« 
h; LONGMAN and 


Experiments— Mr 
Mr. King on the Fossil Plants of the 
5S. G. Morton on the Aborigines of 


ADAM and CHARLEs Brack, Edinburg 
Co., London. 
This 
>) DINBURG " ME Dik AL 
\ JOURNAL, No. CLXIL., 
taining the following Original 


and SURGICA 
JANUARY 1845, 
Communications 


» price ¢ 


con- 
Mr. 


| Erichsen on Asphyxia—Mr. Roberton on Puberty in 
|} Esquimau.x Women—Dr. K. Imray on the Influence of 
Climate on Diabetes—Dr. Irving on Military Medical 
Literature—Dr. Stark on the Nervous System—Mr. 
H. D. S. Goodsir on the New Form of Fever 
The No. also contains Reviews of Dr. Chailly’s and 
Prof. Moreau’s Treatises on Midwifery—Prof. Quain’s 
Anatomy of the Arteries—M. Durand-Fardel on Soften- 
ing of the Brain—The Surgical rrea atises of Mr. Morgan, 
Prof. Fergusson, and Prof. Miller—Second Article on 
| Medical Reform, with an Analysis of the New Bill; and 
| a Notice of the late Dr. Abercrombie, with the only 
authentic account of the cause of death 
The No. concludes with a Digest of MEDICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE of great importance, in reference to the proposed 
Suppression of Unlicensed Practice. 
ApAM and CHARLES Biack, Edinburgh; LoNGMAN and 
Co., London, 
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author of “ The | 
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of the Empire, is this day Published. Price 6d, ou 
Office, 2, York Street, Covent Garden, 

| *,* Orders received by all Booksellers and News Agenty 

The First Number for 1845 of ~— 

HE RAILWAY CHRONICLE will Appear 

on the 4th. <A detailed Prospectus will ty sent 

free, by post, to all who furnish their address to », 

Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, 

*,* Order of any newsvender 
This day, January 1, No. L., for 1845, of — 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ani 
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Agricultural Gazette 
by Proressor LINDLEY. 


The Horticultural part edit, 
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tical Farmer 


*,* A Prospectus, with list of Contributors, 
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Wellington Street, Covent-Garden, London, 
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JA splendid Panorama of LON DON from the THAME: 
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This day is Published, 8vo 
tee NAUTICAL ALMANAC FOR 1848; 
containing, in addition to the usual matter, the 
True Geocentric Coérdenates of the Sun for Years 
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Mining Industry of France. 
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4. Poor Laws in Scotland 

5. Statistical Picture of a Free City of Germany, 
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Joun W. PARKER, 
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Price 3d., Stamped 4d 
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RESUL 








TS OF 
THE NEW ZEALAND 


INQUIRY. 


> : 4 ¥ ; ‘ —_ ™~ warts of a Committee of the House of Lords on New Zealand in 1838; the 

The public documents from which see Supplement has been compiled aré~The te, _ “wittees on New Zealand, of the House of Commons, in 1836, 1833, 
Reports of the Aborigines Committee, the be, ommiltee on Colnial Waste Lands, and two ( eae “841, 1842, and 1843; and numerous incidental notices in the 
1840, and 1844; Papers re lating to New Zealand, presented to the House of Commons in 1840, 1 Voyages of Cook, Merion, De Surviile, and Dumont 
In addition to these have been consulted 5 Ponorts of the Missionaries of the London 


Reports of the Colon%l Land and Emigration Commissioners. 
BP Urville; 
Society ; 
The selections, analyses, 
condition of New Zealand, the causes which have placed 
the history of New Zealand : 


outline of the yperations of the Missionaries ; an account of the Waitangi Treaty, | 
Ms Hobson- Shortland, the fi 


of the personnel, and notices of the colonizing and financial operations, of th 


Cook's Straits and Northern Settlements ; a narrative of the Wairau massacre, and its sequels ; 
Zealand Company; an outline of the Proceedings in the late Cummittee of the Hor 
Mr. Stephen, Lord Stanley, and Governor Fitzroy, in whose hands the fate of New Zealand is s 

Ina one of this hind, it was impossible to include everything that we could have wishé 


prising many thous could not hope even to give summaries of s¢ 


results. The compila 


4 of pages, we 


within our compass as complete a view as possible of all the vital points; and t/~ endeavour to do so 
Web yA by giving for ever 


errors may be found will have arisen from the inadvertence of haste. 


found that such notes grew to be so numerous that they would overload the page and distract the attenti 
joints, we must be content with a general reference to the authorities that we have enumerated above. 


? 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY 01 


Pvustic attention in this country was directed for the first time to | 
the colonization of New Zealand, on an extensive scale, in 1837. 
The islands of New Zealand and their inhabitants had continued, 
it is true, to engage a considerable share of the attention and inte- 
rest of the English public from the time of their discovery by Cap- 
tain Cook. ‘The accounts of the scientific companions of that 
great discoverer, incidental notices from South Sea whalers and 
settlers in New South Wales subsequently to 1788, and more detailed 
narratives of missionary adventure since 1815, had awakened rather 
than satisfied curiosity. The prosperity of irregular settlers on the 
Hokianga and the Bay of Islands had stimulated English enter- | 
prise; and in 1825, a company for the purpose of setting on foot a 
settlement in New Zealand was formed. But no steps were taken 
by this body beyond the purchase of a tract of land from the 
Aborigines. 

The movement in 1837 for the colonization of New Zealand had 
its origin in the proceedings of the Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons, in 1836, to investigate the modes of disposing 
of waste lands in the British Colonies. Mr. E. G. Wakefield, in 
his evidence before that Committee, spoke of New Zealand asa 
country extremely eligible for the purposes of British colonization, 
provided some regular system should be adopted. This suggestion 
made a deep impression at the time upon Mr. Francis Baring, a 
member of the Committee, and, after the publication of the Com- | 
mittee’s Report, on the minds of several gentlemen out of doors. 
After several meetings, these gentlemen associated themselves 
more formally, for the purpose of bringing the subject before the 
public and Parliament. 

Having collected as much information respecting the actual state 
of New Zealand as was attainable at the time, the S ciety published 
a little book, containing the result of their inquiries, and developing 
the plan of a settlement in New Zealand. ‘Their next step was to 
collect a number of persons, of some station, good education, and 
considerable property, who formed themselves into a distinct com- 
munity, for the purposes of establishing themselves in New Zealand 
in the way proposed by the Society. 

An interview with Lord Melbourne was then applied for, in 
order to explain the Society’s objects, and obtain the Premier's 
sanction to the introduction of a bill for incorporating the mem- 
bers and conferring upon them powers necessary to carry 
their scheme into effect. It was proposed on the part of the | 
Society, that “the founders of settlements in New Zealand” | 
should be constituted a Board of Commissioners by act of Par- | 
liament; and that they should have no pecuniary interest in the 
settlements, but merely act as trustees, under the superintendence 
of Parliament and the Colonial Office, for colonizing purposes. 
Their scheme of colonization was intended to provide a vent for 
the redundant capital and population of this country, to facilitate 
the development of the natural resources of New Zealand, to pro- 
tect the aborigines from the evil consequences to savage tribes 
which had uniformly attended European colonization, and to acce- 
erate their assimilation to the civilized settlers. 

The Society's plan was favourably entertained by Lord Melbourne, 
and by Lord Howick, (who, though Secretary at War, appears to 
have paid more attention to colonies and colonization than any 
member of the Ministry); and although at first opposed by Lord 
Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, it ultimately received his appro- 
bation. Ministers, however, insisted that the Society should pro- 
Vide a certain subscribed capital, and instead of an act of Parlia- 
ment be satisfied with a royal charter of incorporation. ‘This | 
Proposal the members declined: assigning as their reasons, that 

(Wire tue Weex's Spectator, One Sui.xine.] 
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they believed, according to the modern law and practice of the 
constitution, a Parliamentary sanction was required to some of the 
provisions of the charter; and that they engaged in the under- 
taking solely from views of public benefit, with no motive of pri- 
vate gain. The Society's bill was brought into the House of 
Commons in the session of 1838 ; but opposed by the Government, 
and rejected. This opposition on the part of the Ministry toa 
scheme of which several of its members had deliberately expressed 
their approbation, was attributed at the time to the influence of 
the Church Missionary Society with the Colonial Office. 

The projectors of the systematic colonization of New Zealand were 
too much in earnest to be diverted from their purpose by one defeat ; 
and the preparations of the intending colonists had been carried 
too far to admit of their drawing back without serious loss and in- 
convenience, Early in 1839, a New Zealand Land Company, with 
a large capital, was formed by the union of some members of the 
original Society with the intending colonists and the New Zealand 
Company of 1825. The object of this New Land Company was 
declared to be “ the employment of capital in the purchase and re- 
sale of lands in New Zealand, and the promotion of emigration to 
that country.” An application was made to the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, in March 1839, for a royal charter of incorporation, on the 
terms offered in 1837 by his predecessor Lord Glenelg: but this the 
new Secretary refused. 

Still the intending founders of a colony in New Zealand were not 
diverted from their object. Adopting, or professing to adopt, the 
Government's view of the independence of New Zealand, they re- 
solved to invest money in the purchase of lands there, and colonize 
those lands with British emigrants. ‘They despatched a preliminary 
expedition, under the command of Colonel Wakefield, in April 
1839, to purchase lands, to acquire general information, and to 
pave the way for the settlers. On the 16th day of Septem- 
ber 1839, the first body of the Company's emigrants sailed 
in three ships from Gravesend. The circumstances of their de- 
parture were striking, and in many of the spectators awakened 
thoughts of the embarkation of “ the Pilgrim Fathers” in the 
time of Charles the First. The Directors of the Company, 
having no belief in the existence of any settled government in New 
Zealand, had attempted to provide a substitute. With this view, 
they visited each ship in succession, to obtain from the emigrants 
a voluntary agreement to a simple but comprehensive system of 
regulations for the maintenance of order, and establishing a ma- 
chinery for the administration and enforcement of British law. 
The articles were subscribed openly on the deck of each ship of the 
expedition, amid enthusiastic cheers and discharges of cannon. 

A British Government in posse had, however, been already pro- 
vided for New Zealand, while the Land Company were making 
their arrangements. From about the middle of December 1838, 
a correspondence had been in progress between the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices, the Admiralty and the Treasury, with a view to 
devise some method of establishing law and order in New Zealand. 
In August 1839, matters were so far advanced that Captain Hob- 
son, R.N., received a commission as Consul and “ eventual Lieu- 
tenant-Governor” of New Zealand, under the Governor of New 
South Wales, if he should succeed in obtaining the cession of the 
sovereignty of part of the islands to the British Crown. The 
agreement among the settlers was, of course, not followed up. 

The preliminary expedition of the New Zealand Company 
reached Cook's Straits in the month of August 1839. At the time 
of Colonel Wakefield's arrival, the British settlers in New Zealand 
scarcely amounted to 1,000 in all; of whom about 500 were settled 
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in the Northern peninsula, and about as many on Cook’s Straits, 
at Banks's Peninsula, or further South. The Church of England 
Missionaries had settlements at the Bay of Islands and a short 
way inland, and in the valley of the Thames. The Wesleyan 
Missionaries had stations on the Hokianga and Kaipara. In addi- 
tion to the Missionaries, traders and wood-cutters, who might be 
regarded as settlers of some standing, the growing belief that the 
British Government contemplated a settlement in New Zealand had 
attracted a number of land-speculators from Sydney. 

Colonel Wakefield experienced some attempts at obstruction 
from the Sydney land-speculators. Mr. Barrett and the more re- 
spectable whalers favoured his views, while others of their class 
tried to frustrate them. But the most strenuous opposition he ex- 
perienced was from the Church Missionaries ; who despatched a ves- 
sel with one of their body for the purpose of prejudicing the Natives 
against the New Zealand Company, and obtaining a colourable right 
of preémption before Colonel Wakefield could effect any purchases. 
Colonel Wakefield was induced to select Cook’s Straits as the 
scene of the Company's operations, partly by the, superior eli- 
gibility of that district, partly by its remoteness from the irregular 
settlements in the North. He found the Natives attaching 
little value to their lands, and anxious to procure a share in the 
advantage which the Northern tribes had derived from traffic 
with the Whites who had settled amongthem. After deliberate and 
protracted negotiations with the chiefs of all the tribes on Cook's 
Straits, interrupted occasionally by the wayward passions of some 
of the more ferocious chiefs, and the jealousies which Sydney land- 
speculators, whalers, and missionaries, had instilled, Colonel Wake- 
field obtained a formal cession, signed by all the principal chiefs, 
of the land on both sides of the Straits, as far North as a line drawn 
from Kawia to Point Turnagain, and as far South as the 43d 
parallel of South latitude. The emigrants who sailed from 
Gravesend in September 1839 were received at Port Nicholson 
with open arms by the Natives. 

Consul and “eventual Lieutenant-Governor” Hobson reached 
Sydney nearly at the same time that the Company’s first body of 
emigrants arrived at Port Nicholson. At Sydney, Captain Hobson 
was furnished by the Governor with a staff of civil officers and ad- 
vances of money to commence operations. Thus provided, he ar- 
rived in the Bay of Islands about the end of January 1840. 

Early in February, Captain Hobson met assemblies of the Na- 
tives at Waitangi (in the Bay of Islands) and Hokianga, and in- 
duced them to agree to the treaty which has been named after 
the former place. The Missionaries, and some of the gentlemen 


attached to Captain Hobson's civil staff by the Governor of New | 


South Wales, were despatched to different parts of the islands to 
procure the adhesion of all the tribes; but long before the signa- 
tures of that portion of the chiefs who eventually signed the treaty 
were obtained, the sovereignty of the British Crown over New 
Zealand was formally proclaimed by the Governor. 

In little more than a month after his arrival in New Zealand, 
Governor Hobson suffered from a paralytic attack ; from which, 
there is reason to believe, he never entirely recovered. The govern- 
ment was carried on from that time till the arrival of Governor 
Fitzroy, in December 1843, by Mr. Shortland, the gentlemen from 
Sydney, and Mr. Clarke, a Missionary catechist, who had been 
appointed Protector of Aborigines. For the seat of government, 
Captain Hobson selected what is now Auckland; though there was 
not a single British settler there, and the place is distant 150 miles 
from the nearest Northern settlement, and 600 miles from the set- 
tlements in Cook’s Straits. The limited means of the new Govern- 
ment rendered its influence, except for the collecting of customs- 
duties, entirely unfelt beyond its immediate neighbourhood. 

If the Auckland Government was ineffective in the Northern set- 
tlements, its influence was still less felt in the more distant settle- 
ments on Cook's Straits. For eight months the only visit the 


settlers of Wellington received from the authorities at Auckland | 








was in the person of Mr. Shortland, the acting Colonial Secretary, | 


sent with some soldiers and mounted police to suppress the Coun- 
cil chosen by the settlers to administer amongst themselves a sub- 
stitute for law in the absence of a regular government. 
land was received with obedience and submission by the settlers ; 


| Russell. 


Mr. Short- | 


tion of measures to preserve those islands to the British Crown. 
This petition was referred by the House of Commons to a Com- 
mittee. A report favourable to the views of the petitioners wag 
moved in the Committee by Mr. Hutt, and supported by Mr. Hope, 
now Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies ; but was rejected, 
through the influence of the official members— Lord Howick, Messrs, 
Vernon Smith and Robert Steuart. Though Government, however, 
obtained the suppression of this report, they appear to have acted 
on its suggestions. Lord John Russell (who had succeeded Lord 
Normanby as Colonial Secretary) showed, not long after, that he 
could appreciate the importance of the New Zealand Company as 
an instrument for accelerating the settlement of the new province. 
Negotiations were commenced, which terminated in November 1840 
in the offer of a charter to the Company, on these main conditions,— 
the Company was to waive all claims to lands in a on the 
ground of purchases from the Aborigines, and was fo receive from 
the Crown a free grant of four times as many acres as it could prove 
it had expended pounds sterling for the purposes of colonization. 
This offer was accepted. The charter was issued on the 12th of 
February 1841; the Company’s capital fixed at 300,000/., whereof 
two-thirds were to be paid up within the year; and an accountant 
was named to investigate their expenditure. 

The period to which the preceding narrative relates may be called 
the ante-colonial period of New Zealand history. The history of 
New Zealand as a British colony may be held to commence from 
the proclamation of British sovereignty in the islands, by Captain 
Hobson, in May 1840. The islands continued a dependency of 
New South Wales till May 1841, when they were proclaimed a 
separate colony under an independent government. A few months 
before this event, Governor Hobson had established himself, with 
the Government-officers, at Auckland. 

Under Governor Hobson, the community of New Zealand may 
be regarded as composed of three sections or parties. The first 
were the Aborigines; to whom the appointment of a Protector, 
representing them at the seat of government, and assumed to speak 
their sentiments and assert their interests, gave the coherence and 
weight of a political party. Their representative maintained on 
their behalf—1st, That previously to the assumption of the sove- 
reignty of New Zealand by the British Crown, the tribes or chiefs 
possessed an absolute right of sovereignty over the whole of the 
islands, and a perfect right of property in all the lands: 2d, That 
though the treaty of Waitangi had transferred the territorial sove- 
reignty from the chiefs and tribes to the British Crown, it reserved 
to the Natives the privilege of being governed immediately by their 
own chiefs according to their old customs ;* and to the tribes and 
chiefs an absolute right of property in all the lands of the islands, 
which they could only alienate to the Crown. The second party 
was composed of the old settlers, lay and missionary, in the North- 
ern parts of the North Island, and the adventurers who had been 
recently attracted thither by the prospect of its becoming a British 
dependency. Most of these claimed an absolute right of property 
in lands more or less extensive, which had been ceded to them 
before the proclamation of British sovereignty, by chiefs or tribes, 
for considerations more or less valuable. The Missionaries had 
been gradually laying the foundation of such claims during their 
residence of a quarter-century in the land. So had the old- 
established wood-cutters on the Hokianga and in the vicinity of 
Wangaroa, and the traders of the Bay of Islands. The acqui- 
sitions of the lately-arrived adventurers were mere colourable 
transactions, which they hoped to induce the new Government to 
recognize.| But all these classes concurred in asserting that the 
land-rights to which they laid claim were absolute ; that Govern- 
ment, in justice, was bound to recognize them in full, equally with 
those of the Natives, on the ground of their having been already 
in existence at the establishment of British authority. The third 
party was composed of the settlers on Cook’s Straits, and the New 
Zealand Company, from whom their land-titles were derived. 
Their claims rested on the Crown grant promised by Lord John 
Their views of the actual state of property in land in the 
islands, at first somewhat vague, have gradually assumed a more 
definite form, but have never materially varied. Before the esta- 


| blishment of British sovereignty, they had accepted from the Na- 


but the appearance of the soldiers left an impression on the minds | 


of the Aborigines that the Queen’s Government was hostile to the 
settlers, and that the latter were unwarlike. 

Events had occurred in Europe, subsequently to the depar- 
ture of Governor Hobson, which materially modified the Home 
Government's views of New Zealand policy. The publica- 
tion of Captain Hobson’s instructions, containing a virtual dis- 
claimer of British sovereignty in New Zealand, had roused the 
emulation of France to take part in the colonization of these islands. 
The precursors of a French penal settlement on Banks’s Peninsula 
sailed from France in November 1839. Instructions were trans- 
mitted to Sir George Gipps, to accelerate whatever measures might 
have been adopted for annexing the islands of New Zealand to the 
British Crown. They were barely in time. Major Bunbury had 
proclaimed the sovereignty of England in the South and Middle 


dslands in June, and Lieutenant-Governor Hobson in the North | 


Island a few weeks earlier; but the British flag was hoisted and 
British courts held for the first time at Akaroa by Captain Stanley, 
whom Sir George Gipps had despatched for that purpose, only four 
days before the arrival of the French expedition. 

The danger of French interference in New Zealand roused the 
apprehensions of the great merchants and bankers of London. They 
held a meeting at Guildhall, on the 15th of April 1840, at which a 
petition to Parliament was proposed and carried, urging the adop- 





tive tribes and chiefs such rights of property in land as they be- 
lieved them capable of conveying. After the establishment of 
British sovereignty, they held that the property of all waste 
lands ought to vest in the Crown, to be administered for the com- 
mon good. They believed that the Crown might either claim 
the wastes as a necessary appanage of sovereignty, or obtain a 
cession of whatever rights the Natives might claim in them, for a 
moderate equivalent; but in either case, they maintained that the 
disposal of waste lands should be vested exclusively in the Crown. 
They further maintained, that in order to prevent the acquisition 
of tracts of land by individuals so large as to obstruct the progress 
of settlement and cultivation, the Crown should dispose of the 
waste lands by sale alone; that the proceeds of the land-sales 
should be mainly devoted to providing a supply of immigrant- 
labour to the colony ; and that, as an act of justice to the Aborigines, 
a certain proportion of the waste lands should be reserved for their 
exclusive use in perpetuity. 

In a wish to respect the interests of the Natives, the views of the 

* This view is utterly unsupported by any clause or word in the treaty. 

+ The term land-shark, which bas perhaps been rather indiscriminately 
used as a term of reproach, was originally invented to designate this class. 
Its application came afterwards, naturally enough, to be so far extended as 
to include some of the older settlers, both lay and missionary, who had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining very extensive cessions of land from the Natives for very 
trifling equivalents. 
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ies, especially the managers in England, and of the New 
ompany and its settlers in the colony, approximated 
pretty closely. But the theoretical views of the home directors of 
the Mission respecting the pernicious effects of colonization on 
uncivilized tribes, and their horror at the irregularities of a large 
proportion of the early settlers in New Zealand, had, without due 
discrimination, been extended to the Company and its colonists. 
The alienation, thus generated, was widened by the material in- 
terests of the resident Missionaries ; the peculiar nature of whose 
claims to land gave them a common interest with the old lay 
“ Jand-sharks,” to whom they were otherwise 
On the other hand, the Missionaries, by their 
Natives, and by the appointment of 


Missionar 
Zealand C 


settlers and the 
strongly opposed. On th 
original relations with the f t 
one of their number to be Protect r of Ab rigines, were i lentified 
with the Native party. The position of the Missionaries as teachers 
enabled them as a body to influence the Native mind to a certain 
extent; while at the same time the necessity of preserving their 
influence over the Natives often obliged thei to defer to the 
passions and prejudices of the ir pupils. 

The local position of the Government at Au 
itself have been sufficient to give a preponde rating ! 
the Native party, and the party of the North rn settlers. This 
influence was strengthened by the official character of the Pro- 
tector of Aborigines, and by the implication of a majority of 
the officers of the Local Government in land-sharking specu- 
lations. The views of the Local Government were naturally re- 
ceived with favour at the Colonial Office; and the views of the 
Missionaries in New Zealand were strenuously supported by the 
London office-bearers of the Mission. One fatal consequence of 
this state of affairs has been, the frustration of every attempt to 
have the rights of property in land, and the management of waste- 
lands, definitely settled and subjected to an uniform plan. These 
ends were urged by the New Zealand Company, of whose original 
scheme of colonization they formed a part. ‘They were thwarted 
by theNorthern land-claimants, lay and missionary, who aimed only 
at securing large tracts of land fur themselves. At first, the Govern- 
ment here appeared inclined to ad »pt the views of the Company, 
and to take upon itself that charge of disposing of the waste-lands 
for the common good, of which the Company had denuded itself, 
after the recognition of the Crown's authority. But the influences 
brought to bear upon the Government caused the discussion of those 
points between the Company and the Colonial Office to assume a 
controversial form. ‘The peculiar temper of Lord Stanley, who 
has held office throughout the greater part of the time during 
which this controversy has been in progress, has at once tended to 
render it more vehement and to procrastinate a final decision. 

The Missionary construction of the treaty of Waitangi was sup- 
ported generally by the Northern settlers, and by those’ who claim 
to be the peculiar friends of the Natives. Some adopted this con- 
struction with a sincere desire to promote the Native interests ; 
others from an idea that it was the most favourable to their own 
claims. This construction was opposed by the Cook's Straits 
settlers, as incompatible with the plan of vesting in the Crowna 
title to waste lands that would enable it to administer them for 
the common good, and as tending to procrastinate the settlement 
of the land-claims. The representations of the former party 
were successful; and the Commissioners of Land-Claims have 
acted in conformity to their views. The delay occasioned by 
the complicated inquiries hence arising, apprehended by the New 
Zealand Company, was realized. Other delays occurred from 
the procrastination of the Commissioners and the pedantic tech- 
Dicality of their proceedings. Great oppression was also caused by 
their exorbitant fees. The extravagant expectations of gain in- 
spired into the minds of the Natives by these imperfectly-under- 
stood proceedings completed the mischief. All rights of property 
in land have been left unsettled. Cultivation has been arrested ; 
resources have been wasted. The evil has been increased by 
the large expenditure of the Local Government; and this cause 
of complaint has been aggravated by the circumstances of the 
revenues being principally derived from those settlements which 
are at a distance from the seat of government and derive little 
benefit from its expenditure. The Government, which has cost so 
much, has been found entirely inefficient. The irritation produced 
among the Natives by the unsettled state of the land-question has 
instigated them to acts of violence, which the Local Government 
has proved utterly powerless either to prevent or redress. Em- 
boldened by the apathy of the Government, two chiefs with theit 
followers massacred a number of gentlemen at the Wairau; and 
these murders have not even been judicially investigated. 

In England, the action of the Home Government has been in a 
great measure confined to defending or apologizing for the acts of 
the Government in New Zealand, and in staving off applicants for 
redress by referring to the Local Government to decide upon 
almost every application made to the Office in Downing Street. 
The action of Government has been throughout obstructive. 

The embarrassments of the colonists have reacted on the great 
colonizing body in this country. The New Zealand Company, 
finding their income continually decreasing and their expenditure 
increasing in consequence of the unsettled state of the colony, were 
obliged first to contract, and ultimately to suspend their operations. 
On having recourse to so extreme a measure, it was necessary to 
give the country the means of judging between them and the 
Government, by whose conduct they had been reduced to such 
Straits. The best means of accomplishing this appeared to be an 
appeal for Parliamentary inquiry ; and an appeal having been made 
to the House of Commons, a Select Committee was appointed. 
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experimental shipment from New Zealand brought higher prices in 


The Committee consisted of fifteen Members; tea of them ha- 
bitual supporters of the Government. They reported strongly in 
favour of the Company's claims, and against the Goverament. 
They prefaced this verdict with a reprimand to the Company for 
“ irregular and improper” conduct in commencing operations in 
defiance of the Government: but we have already seen that this “ ire 
lact preserved New Zealand to Britain. 
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Tue New Zealand group consists of three principal island Th 
North Island cont ’ cording to estimate, 31,174,400 ; the 
Middle Island, 46,126, ): and the South or 5 ewart’s Island, 1,152 10. 
A more distinct notion of their size may be conveyed to the r r by 
reminding , that the North Island is only about a thirty-s 1 part 
less than E igland exclusive of Wales and Sco land; that th \liddle 
Island is about one-ninth part less than England and Scotland; and 
that the three islands together contain 78,452,489, or about 100,000 
‘res more than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland with all the 
little islands that surround them added. 

lhe 78,000,000 acres in the Briti Islands are inhabited by 
27,000,000 of civilized men, women, and children, The 1,000 

res in the New Zealand Islands are inhabited by about 100,000 
savages and 14,000 Eur pean s ttlers. England gives less than three 
acres to every inh itant; New Zealand, more than seven undred 
acres to each 

From the Southern extremity of Stewart’s Island to between East 
Cape and the estuary of th I'hames in the North Island, New Zea- 
land extends 1,000 miles from North-west to Sout , having a 
yreadth of about 150 miles at the Southern extremity, mut 210 miles 


at the Northern, and narrowing to about 100 mid-way between the 
extremities. North of the estuary of the Thames, a peninsula raas 
out to the North-west; 200 miles long and nowhere 50 mi vad. 
What with deep bays, estuaries, and straits intersecti the islands, no 
part of them is more than a hundred miles distant from the sea, luch 
of this is high land. Che whole of tl Northern Islaud $ f the 
estuary of the Thames, with the exception of the plaius tot South 
of Auckland, and the triangular piece of land projecting into t ea at 
Mount Exmont, is ahigh table-land. The crest of this table-land is 
formed by volcanic mountain-ranges, extending nearly North | South 
from the Tararua range North of Wellington, to Rangitoto, SW. of 
Lake Taupo; some of whose summits ascend into the region of perpetual 
snow, but by far the greater part of its surface consists of h indu- 
lating plains yielding excellent pasturage. To these plains t is easy 
Pint 


access from the North by the vallies of the Waipa, Waikato, 

and Thames ; from the South, by the vallies of the Wanganui, Manawatu 

Hutt, and Wairarapa; and from the East by a number of smaller vallies, 

which open into Hawke Bay and the Bay of Plenty. The Middle Island 
, 


iAK0, 
i AO, 


is less known. With the exception of some isolated points towards the 
Soutbern extremity, (Otago, Molyneux Harbour, Port Macquarie, and 
Dusky Bay,) we are acquainted only with the Northern dechi f the 
mountain-mass which rises between Cape Foulwind on the West side 


of the island and Cape Campbell on the East; with the ba 
mass from Cape Campbell Southward to Lookers-on—about 
miles; and the rich grassy plains which from Lookers-on ext 
into the interior for a distance of two hundred miles along tl 
having Banks’s Peninsula, with its bluff coast and excellent h 





e coast, 





projecting into the sea about mid-way. Along the line betw Cape 
Campbell and Cape Foulwind are a number of summits whic! » into 
the region of perpetual snow; and parallel ranges of snow-clad sum- 
mits extend from this line as far South as the parallel of Nelson, sepa- 
rating the valley drained by the Waimea and the Motueka to the West 


from the vallies ope into Massacre Bay, and to the East from the 
valley of the Wairau. Nearly South-west of Nelson a river rises, 
the upper part only of which has been explored, but which there 





1 
can be 


no doubt enters the sea at a wide, level, and apparently 
fertile opening immediately to the North of Cape Foulwin The 
shores of Tasman’s Gulf and Cloudy Bay present wide extents of mud- 


flats, which promise well for dairy and pasturage husbandry : the extent 
of arable land in the bottoms of the vallies stretching inland from these 
bays is limited; the bottoms have a considerable slope, and rise to the 
level of the high table-land on which the snowy summits rest; this up- 
land and the sides of the vallies are well adapted for she« eding. 


Numerous passes connecting these vallies have already been discovered: 





and the numerous deep sounds, which intersect the Northern extremity 
of the Middle Island, facilitate communication in this mountainous 
and seemingly difficult country. The South-eastern declivity of this 
mountain-mass is yet unexplored, and its extent unknown: but the 
wide grassy plains at its base are channelled tothe North of Bauks’s 
Peninsula by rivers navigable for vessels of small draught to a cousider- 
able distance inland ; and South of Banks's Peninsula a large fresh-water 
lagoon indicates the existence of similar means of communication in the 
interior. The agricultural produce of that extensive district ¢ hus be 
easily transported to the excellent harbours of Banks's Peninsu which 
are within an easy distance of Port Nicholson and Port Und xd in 
Cloudy Bay. The facility of access to all parts of the South Island and 
the Northern Peninsula are obvious from their limited extent, usi- 
derable elevation, and the number of bays and estuaries which inter- 
sect them. 

Although all parts of these islands are within a short distance of 
the sea, and easily accessible, the question whether they worth 
going to remains to be auswered. The soil is fertile in the bot- 
toms of the vallies from decayed vegetable matter; and even the 
soil of the uplands, though less promising 10 appearance, mes 
fertile with judicious management in the course of a couple of 
years. The temperature of the atmosphere approaches y to 
that of the South of France, and is rendered bracing to the human 
frame by frequent cool breezes from the swowy mountains, and favour- 


able to the growth of vegetables from the moisture brought by the sea- 
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All the cereals and garden-vegetables of Europe flo 
Cattle fatten and increase rapidly. The wools 


breezes. 
yield abundantly. 


unwashed state than washed Australian wools of a similar 
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Bees have been introduced, and thrive well. The spars of the Northern 





Peninsula are famous ; excellent shipbuilding-timber and a great number | 


and variety of beautiful woods for the cabinetmaker are found all over 
the islands. ‘The native flax is a weed ; and though perhaps inferior for 
some purposes to hemp and European flax, is superior for fishing-lines, 
and with proper treatment capable of being wrought up into elegant 
fabrics. Coal is found in great abundauce iu Massacre Bay: in- 
deed, the substratum of the neck of land terminating at Cape 
Farewell appears almost a solid mass of coal. ‘The seam on the 
surface (which alone has yet been worked) has not been found 
to answer for the forge, but it is of first-rate quality for raising 
steam, Copper and other ores have been found in considerable quantity 
on the estuary of the Thames; and the extensive volcanic region round 
Lakes Taupo and Rotorua promises to yield abundance of salts for the 
chemist. Some experimental shipments of sulphur from the voleanic 
islands in the Bay of Plenty have been made. The whale-fishery is 
already prosecuted with success from New Zealand; and the shores 
swarm with fish, which might be made a profitable article of export to 
China, the Philippines, the Moluccas, Java, and Singapore. 

The relative position of a country to others is an important element of 
atural capabilities. The New Zealand Islands are situated in the 
latitude of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. The average 
voyage from the Islands to Sydney (a constant market for grain) is 
about fourteen days; the return voyage ten days. The voyage from 
Wellington to Valparaiso (where the New Zealand woods are in re- 
quest) has been done in thirty days, HI 











The average voyage to Manilla 
is six weeks; to China (Canton) two months; and Bombay has been 
reached from Wellington in two months. New Zealand is admirably 
situated for carrying on commerce with countries so rich in tropical pro- 
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duce as those we have named, and with the whole Eastern A rchipelago, 

The position of New Zealand gives it political importance. The 
continent of Asia is connected with the continent of Australia by 
a chain of islands—Formosa, the Philippines, Borneo, the Moluceas, 
and New Guinea—so large, and separated by such narrow straits, as to 
lend to that region a semi-continental character. From the East coast 
of the Philippines to Piteairn’s Island, a distance of nearly 8,000 miles, 
a belt of small thickly-clustering islands with an average breadth of 
1,400 miles, extends from North-west to South-east. Most of these 
islands are rich in tropical productions. European settlers are to be 
found in many islands of this archipel A desultory but not unim. 
portant trade is carried on with them in European vessels. European 
Missionaries have been settled for many years in Otaheite and some 
other islands of this belt; and an imperfect glimmering knowledge of 
European civilization has been carried even beyond the sphere of their 
immediate influence by Native Missionaries trained by them, and by the 
American Missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, which are rather to the 
North of the belt of thickly-sown islands. Runaway sailors and con- 
victs have also found a shelter in some of the less known islands. All 
these elements are producing a fermentation among the population of 
this archipelago, at the very time that European intercourse with 
them is becoming more regular and frequent. Some means of exercising 
a maritime police over them is highly desirable. Any one who looks 
at the map of the Pacific and sees the relative position of New Zealand 
to these islands—mid-way between the two extremities of the belt, at a 
distance of less than twenty degrees from its Southern edge—must feel 
at once what an irresistible control this group, if well-peopied by moral 
and intelligent European colonists, could exercise, where at present 


anarchy reigns. 
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THE ABORIGINES. 


Tue Aborigines of New Zealand do not appear to exceed 100,000 in 

; ow They are most numerous in the following districts of the 
ane wal Island. 1. The peninsula North of the Thames. Here their 
aes was estimated in 1838, by the Missionaries, at 22,000. As 
this is the region with which the Missionaries are most intimately 
acquainted, their estimate is adopted. 2. The vallies of the Thames and 
Waikato, and the West coast between Manukau and Kawia. The 
Aborigines of this district were estimated by the Missionaries at 
23,000. This is probably in excess ; but subsequent visits have shown 
that there is here (for New Zealand) a pretty dense population—it 
may be taken at 20,000. 3. The Bay of Plenty. Its native” inhabi- 
tants were stated by the Missionaries, in 1840, to be from 15,000 to 
20,000. In this number, however, appear to be ine iuded part of the 
tribes of the Thames and Rotorua: the lowest estimate is therefore 
4. From the Bay of Plenty to Poverty Bay, and around the 
This estimate rests upon a comparison of the statements 
. 


taken. 


latter, 9,000. ; ge : 
of Cook, the Missionaries, and the Bishop of New Zealand. 


Around Lakes Rotorua and Taupo in the interior, and in the interven- 
ing and immediately surrounding country, 20,000, — After comparing 
the statements of Bidwill, Dieffenbach, the Missionaries, and the 
settlers on Cook’s Straits, these tribes cannot be estimated as more 
numerous. 6. On both sides of Cook’s Straits, and North of Banks’s 
Peninsula in the Middle Island, 7,000. This is Dieffenbach’s estimate ; 
and more recent reports appear to corroborate it. 7. The remainder 
of the Middle and the whole of the Southern Island, 9,000. At 
Banks’s Peninsula, the Natives have been so thinned by war that they 
no longer call themselves tribes. ‘The population at Otako, on 
Foveaux’s Straits, and in the Southern Island, is thin and straggling. 
At Dusky Bay and Chalky Bay, at the South-west extremity of the 
Middle Island, only a few wandering families have at times been seen. 
The above numbers give a total of 100,000 Aborigines for the three 
islands. 

The Natives’ notion of private property in land appears to be 
limited to the right which any individual may acquire by reclaiming 
previously uncultivated land from ihe waste.* <A_ warlike 
or tribe, who succeeds in driving or keeping out other tribes from 
a district, assumes the right to prevent the members of all other 
tribes from thus acquiring private property in the waste land of that 
district.t Whether the Aborigines have any distinct notion of a per- 
petual right to land thus reclaimed, and the power of transmitting it to 
their relations after death, is doubtful.t From Mr. Blackett’s evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1840, it would ap- 
pear that “ they seldom plant twice on the same part; they generally 
have a new soil; they burn down the trees and plant upon a new soil 
every year.|| The only title to land recognized by the New Zealanders 
is the right of the strongest. 

The stress laid upon their power of permitting aliens to occupy 
grounds by cultivation in the district they inhabited, appears so lately 
as 1839 to have varied very much with the individual characters, and 
even with the momentary mood of particular chicfs and tribes. There 
are facts stated in Colonel Wakefield’s Journal (29th August 1859 
that imply great apathy on this head among the Southern Natives, 





“Many White men have established themselves amongst different 
tribes, and cultivated land to any extent in their power, without a 


question or exaction of any kind from the Natives; and it is probable 
that such is the value set upon European commodities and industry by 
the Natives, and so uncertain the right of ownership in land, (which 
has been usurped by tribe after tribe during a series of wars,) that a 
body of settlers might locate themselves without purchase in any part 
of the shores of the Strait unmolested by anybody.” 

It is difficult to ascertain precisely what ideas the Aborigines en- 
tertain of civil society and civil government. The part of interpreters 
between them and the English at their first interview with 
was performed by Otaheitans ;$ who, recognizing (under a dialectical dif- 
ference) the words of their own language, were soon able to commu- 
nicate with the New Zealanders. The Otaheitans naturally took each 
word in the exact sense in which they used it themselves. But in 
Otaheite there was a regularly-organized priesthood ; in New Zealand, 
no separate priesthood existed : it is apparent, therefore, that in speak- 
ing of religious traditions and observances, the Otahcitan interpreter 
would necessarily convey to the Europeans not the vague and formless 
notion entertained by the New Zealander, but his own more precise no- 
tions. Subsequent observations afford reason to suspect, thatin the same 
way the earlier English visitors were led to attribute a greater social pro- 
gress to the New Zealanders than they had actually attained. Until 
very recently, almost the only additional information respecting the 
New Zealanders, to that gleaned by Cook and his companions, was 
derived from the Missionaries. But the Missionaries were more intent 
upon imparting their own opinions and principles to the Natives than 
on learning theirs. 

The facts stated by unbiassed observers imply that the New Zea- 
landers have no conception of civil government, in the European 
sense of the word. “The New Zealand chief, “says Mr. Busby, “ has 
neither rank nor authority, but what every person above the condition 
of aslave, and indeed the most of them, may despise or resist with 
impunity.” There is among the Aborigines of New Zealand neither 
& civil government nor the materials whereof to make one. They 
are not, like the tribes of North America, hunters, for they have 
nothing to hunt; but they are scarcely less vagrant in their habits— 
cultivating one patch of land this year, and another the next. They cling.to 
the same district, they have their pahs or “cities of refuge” ; and so do 
and have the North American Indians. Among both, the strong warrior 
and the commanding or insinuating speaker exercise great influence 
Over their tribes. This influence, however, is chiefly felt during their 

* Mr. Protector Clarke's Report of Land-tenure among the Aborigines, 17th 
oT 1843. Appendix to Report of Commons Committee 1844; No. 9, pp. 

I. 

Tt Ibid. 

+ Appendix to Committee's Report, p. 355. 
| Notes of Evidence to Committee’s Report, p. 490. 
§ Cook’s First and Second Voyages. 
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wars, and implies no such authority as Europeans recognize in their go- 
vernments. A letter from an intelligent traveller in New Zealand, now 
on our table, appears to convey a more accurate notion of the relative 
positions of different members of the tribes, than any account we have 
seen elsewhere. ‘ Almost every freeman calls himself a rangatira if 
asked what he is, but may nevertheless be a man of noinfluence. What 
is called an ariki or head chief, is « man often not higher by birth than 
the other, but who has some influence, and may be said to possess 
certain sovereign rights, when somebody else more powerful is not at 
hand. But all these distinctions are exceedingly vague: in some tribes, 
such as Rauperaha’s, I should have been contented to obtain the signa- 
ture of one or two chiefs only [to a cession of sovereignty] ; while in more 
democratic tribes the signatures of almost every head of a family would 
be necessary, as they all divided the authority equally, and no single one 
was acknowledged to bea greater rangatira than another. I have often 
witnessed a sorero (or discussion) among them, on the knotty point of 
whether a man who had been called a ¢ué/ua (or ‘no gentleman’) was so 
or not, trail into great length and inextricable entanglement among 
pedigrees which only the old men remembered.” 

Individually, the New Zealanders are courageous and enterprising. 
When Cook's vessels first approached their shores, the people encountered 
them with demonstrations of hostility and defiance. Since they have 
become better acquainted with the superior knowledge and resources of 
Europeans, numbers have sought in the most adventurous manner the 
means of obtaining a share of these advantages. Te Pehi and others 
have thrown themselves on board English and French vessels, solely 
for the purpose of visiting lands of whose existence they had but a 
fuint conception, but where they expected to learn and obtain the 












means of gratifying their rude ambition. Separated from their coun- 
trymen and enrolled in an English crew, New Zealanders have been 
found to make alert and docile mariners. But this native energy is 
combined with a very low degree of intellectual or moral development. 
The evidence given before Committees of Parliament, the published 


accounts of traders and missionaries, and even the reports of Protectors 


of Aborigines, concur in representing them as insatiable in their desire 
to accumulate property, and regardless of promises in this pursuit ;* as 
recognizing no law in their dealings with each other or strangers, but 
the law of the str« st;— as habitually prostituting their women for 
gain ;¢ as devouring the bodies of their enemies, and, having thus con- 


tracted a relish for this unnatural food, not scrupling to murder their 
slaves to indulge in it.§ Combined with bad in-« 
stability of purpose—the prevailing characteristic of uncivilized men— 
which rendered it impossible to rely upon the good-will even of the 
best-disposed among them 

The effect of solute and fawning deportment of the English 
Government in New Zealand towards the Aborigines, has tended to 
confirm them in adherence to their savage habits, has excited a spirit 
of hostility against them towards the setilers, and has moreover inspired 
them with a dangerous over-« ate of their own power. 

When Governor Hobson arrived in New Zealand, the 


these habits is an 





Natives were 





disposed to welcome the arrival of settlers amongst them,™ and 
to su to the authority of the British,Government.** Since that 
time, the Aborigines have repeatedly destroyed the houses and culti- 
vations of the British. In March 1842, a body of Natives attacked and 


} ‘ . 


plundered the setilers in 
into the Frith of the Th 
homesteads and farms of the 
Bay of Islands, were “ wrecked 

chief Noble.{{ At the close of 1812 and beginning of 1843, th 
in the valley of the Hutt were persecuted by a series of destructive in- 
roads from Rangi ata’s tribes, the occupants of Porirua.§s The re- 
fusal of the 1 | 


the valley of the Wangari river, which flows 
umes, from the North.t} In June 1843, the 
settlers at Manganui, to the North of the 
” and plundered by the followers of the 
lers 
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local authorities to interfere for the protection of the 
settlers, and their manifest leaning to the Aborigines on all occasions, 
increased the confidence of the unruly chiefs; till it ended in the 
massacre of the Wuairau And the consequences of the refusal of the 
Government even to institute a juaici il investigation of that affr iy, are 
expressed in the words of Major Richmond, Police Magistrate at 
Wellington—* The Nutives have, since their unfortunate success at the 
Wairau, assumed a different bearing, and are certainly not inclined to 
yiel l obedience to our laws.” S 

While the Aborigines thus act in a spirit of hostility to the settlers, 
they refuse to acknowledge any right on the part of Government to in- 
terfere to prevent wars among themselves, “ M ny,” says Mr. Clarke 
in his report of his proceedings when sent to mediate between Taraia 
and the chiefs of Tauranga, “ stoutly denied the right of the Govern- 
ment to interfere in their quarrels.” 

They also deny the right of the Government to suppress their old 
savage Taraia, when told by Mr. Clarke that it was the 
determination of her Majesty’s Government to put a stop to cannibalism, 
“replied, that it was a matter in which Natives alone were concerned, 
and he did not see what business the Governor had to interfere in it.” 
In October 1843, on the death of Kupanga, the wife of a Native chief 
in the island of Waiheke, near Auckland, a slave-girl was shot to accom- 
pany her mistress to the other world; and Government would not or 
dared not interfere. 


customs. 


* Brodie’s Evidence, 1844; p. 898. Mr. Clarke’s Report of 4th January 1843 


Appendix, No. 4, p. 16. Mr. Clarke’s Report of 18th June 1842: Lbid., p. 85. 
t Busby’s Report, 16th Jung 1837. Correspondence, p. 15. 
} Earp’s Evidence, 1844: 2529. 
§ For recent instances, see Mr. Clarke’s Report, 15th June 1842: Appendix to 


3 
Committee’s Report of 1844; No. 4, p. 86. 
Commons Committee of 1840: Notes of Evidence, 548—555. 

“| Wakefield’s Journal, passim. Evidence of Messrs. Karp, Brodie, M‘Donnell, 
and Kettle, im 18i4. 

** Mr. Clarke’s Report of a Visit to the Thames, December 1840; Sessional 
Papers 1842, No. 569, p. 93. Speech of the Chief Nobie, Sessional Papers 1811, No. 
311, p. 58. 

Southern Cross, (Auckland newspaper, edited by a gentleman whom Governor 
Fitzroy has made a member of Council,) 2ist March 1842, 
ty loid., 10th June 1843, 
§} Appendix to Report of 1844, No. 2, pp. 55 et seg. 
Ibid., No, 4, pp. 21—78, 
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THE MISSIONARIES. 


Any attempt to estimate the state and prospects of New Zealand 
which should overlook the Missionaries must of necessity be incom- 
plete and erroneous. For thirty years they have played an important 
part there. Without them possibly New Zealand might never have 
been colonized by England; for assuredly without them its settlement 
would have been delayed, which is almost saying the same thing. 
They were the pioneers of civilization; and their labours created an 
interest and sympathy at home among numbers who would never have 
entertained a mere colonizing view. 

The Reverend Samuel Marsden, the founder of the Mission, arrived 
at Sydney in March 1794, to lighten by his assistance the labours of 
the Reverend Mr. Johnstone, the original Colonial Chaplain. Mr. 
Marsden was a Yorkshireman, of a hale and robust constitution, sin- 
cerely religious and benevolent, with a large fund of worldly sagacity, 
and a plentiful flow of animal spirits. He caught by sympathy 
Governor King’s interest in all that related to the Aborigines of New 
Zealand; and when the Otaheite Missionaries were forced for a time 
to take refuge in New South Wales, the honourable ambition seized 
him of founding a mission in New Zealand. With incredible per- 
severance he clung to this object from the beginning of the century; 
and he was at last able, by the assistance of the Church Missionary 
Society, to sail, in 1814, with the first band of Missionaries to New 
Zealand. 

Mr. Marsden’s original plan, Dr. Lang informs us, was to make civi- 
lization precede conversion: he proposed by teaching the New Zea- 
landers the arts of civilized life to enlarge their circle of ideas, and 
win them to listen willingly to the moral and religious instructions of 
their benefactors. This plan, according to the Rev. Mr. Yate, was ad- 
hered to for the first fifteen years of the Mission. To this end, 
were at first selected, chiefly for their skill, the Catechists attached 
to the clerical Missionaries in agriculture or mechanical arts. The 
Original Missionaries were Messrs. Kendall, Hall, and King. Pre- 
viously to their departure from Sydney, Governor Macquarie issued a 
commission of the peace, in which he appointed the head Missionary, 
and three Native chiefs who had been residing with Mr. Marsden at 
Paramatta, Justices of the Peace in New Zealand; and a similar 
commission was issued by Governor Macquarie in 1819 in favour 
of the Rev. Mr. Butler. 

A piece of ground was sold to Mr. Marsden for the use of the 
Mission at Rangihu, at the Bay of Islands, by one of the three chiefs; 
and there the first Missionary station was established, in 1814. The 
second was formed at Keri-Keri, in 1819; the third, at Paihia, in 1823; 
the fourth, at Waimate, in 1830; in 1832 the original station at Rangihu 
All these stations are in the vicinity of the 
Bay of Islands. The Western side of the island was left to the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries. It was not till after 1832 that the Church Mis- 
sionaries began to extend their exertions to the South of the Thames. 
In 1834, stations were established at Puriri and Mangapouri; and in 
1835 at Matamata, (on the Thames,) Tauranga, and Rotorua. The 
Missions about Poverty Bay, and on Cook's Straits, are of recent estab- 
lishment. 

In 1838,the Church Missionary Society had five clerical Missionaries 


was transferred to Tipuna. 








in New Zealand, and thirty Catechists. The number of Natives 
at that time belonging to their congregations both in the Northern 


scholars, of 


and Southern stricts was 4,106; they counted 2,367 
1840, there were 


whom 91 were adults; and 354 communicants. In 
twelve stations ; with 8,760 attendants on public worship, 1,796 scholars, 
233 communicants. About 1822, the efforts of Mr. Kendall and Pro- 
fessor Lee reduced the Native language—or, more properly speaking, 
the mixture of English and Native in which the communications of 
the Missionaries and Natives were carried on—to writing; and in 1835 
the printing-press was introduced into the North Island. 

The Wesleyans commenced their operations in New Zealand at a later 
date than the Church Missionary Society. Their first Missionaries 
arrived in 1823, and established themselves at Wangaroa. In 1827, 
they were forced, by repeated attacks of the Natives, to abandon the 
station, and retire to Sydney. In 1828, they returned to New Zealand, 
and settled on the Ilokianga. Their labours were confined to the 
vicinity of that river and Kaipara, till 1839, when some of their 
Missionaries were sent forward to Manukau and Kawia. In 1841, they 
had Missionaries at Port Nicholson and Cloudy Bay. In 1839, the 
Wesleyans had 1,300 Native communicants, and about 600 catechumens. 

The extent of Missionary influence in New Zealand was not limited 
to the direct communication of the Missionaries with the Aborigines. 
Native converts carried a vague notion of what they had heard, and 
even some knowledge of letters, to remoter tribes. But the amount of this 
indirect influence is difficult to estimate. Much has been attributed to 
it that has in reality been owing to the intercourse of the Natives with 
the Bay whalers, voyagers, and traders from Europe and Sydney. 

The nature of the Missionary influence may in part be inferred from 
the kind of agents chiefly employed. ‘The number of regular clergy- 
men has necessarily been small. The Catechists have in general been 
mechanics of a serious turn of mind; and, as is apparent from their 
undertaking the charge, enthusiastic and courageous, but with the 
narrow views of their class. The Missionaries have in general set an 
example of steady, decorous conduct. ‘They possessed the arts of 
civilization, at the same time that their demeanour contrasted with 
the other classes of civilized people known to the Natives, and sup- 
ported their assumption of a sacred superiority. They were to the 
Aborigines examples of thrift, comfort, and even luxury. Nevertheless, 
the influence which they acquired was imperfect. Their religious in- 
struction was dogmatical, and not very largely blended with that 
secular knowledge that is needed to constitute even the rudest kind of 
education. Many perhaps of the best Missionaries for making converts, 
those who possessed superabundant enthusiasm, were not of a class to 
shape the infant politics of a country; especially having to contend 
with the conflicting attractions of the other style of civilization, intro- 
duced by the sailors. The Natives made little progress in arts and 
sciences ; which is not to be wondered at, when we observe that those 
among their instructors who were capable of teaching special arts— 
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carpentry, shoemaking, and the like—were not backed by the example 
of a whole civilized society. It is perhaps only among people already 
semi-civilized that special arts can be introduced in a way to make any 
rapid or perceptible progress. 

Mr. Marsden’s plan of making civilization precede conversion wag 
abandoned, But while it was acted upon, the Missionaries ap. 
pear to have contracted from their secular pursuits a somewhat 
worldly spirit. A curious illustration of this occurs in the eyj, 
dence of Mr. John Flatt before the Committee of the House of Lordg 
in 1838. Mr. Flatt was sent out by the Church Missionary Society ig 
1834, to assist Mr. Richard Davies, the Superintendent, “that he 
might have more liberty to attend to his catechetical duties and the 
spiritual concerns of the Natives.” But Mr. Davies did not want moze 
liberty for those duties—he preferred the farm; and Mr. Flatt, wha 
does not appear to have been selected with any view to his theo. 
logical qualifications, was sent into the interior as a Catechist. The 
enormous extent of the Missionary land-purchases in New Zealand ig 
another evidence of this secular spirit. According to a report of the 
Land Commissioners, published in the Auckland Gazetie of 7th 
September 1843, the land at that time claimed by nineteen Church 
Missionaries amounted to 192,371 acres; the quantity already awarded 
to thirteen of them, to 20,688 acres. 

The political power attributed to or conferred upon these Missionaries 
had also an unfavourable influence on their characters. In 1814, and 
again in 1819, as we have seen, the heads of the Mission were ap- 
pointed Justices of the Peace. In 1835, Mr. Busby, when sent as Ree 
sident to New Zealand, was “ accredited to the Missionaries,” and 
directed to act by their instructions on all occasions. In 1840, Governor 
Hobson selected his first Protector of Aborigines from among the 
ranks of the Missionaries. It is not in human nature to have power 
and office cast upon it without contracting a taste for exerting them, 
The Missionaries in New Zealand have become politicians; taking 
upon them to decide on the policy of English immigration and settle- 
ment, and to place themselves at the head of a Native party in the 
country. ‘Their previous habits and pursuits were not exactly calcu- 
lated to qualify them for forming sound opinions on questions of this 
kind. They saw in New Zealand nothing but a field for “ missionary 
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able interpretation, was the extent of their views. 

Wise or unwise, however, the Missionary influence has become all- 
powerful in the official councils of the colony. Over the Natives their 
authority—of the extent of which a very exaggerated opinion had been 
appears to be on the wane. Since the Missionary Protector 
of Aborigines has acted as agent in the purchase of land for Govern- 
ment, and as the emissary of Government to persuade them to obey its 
injunctions, the Natives have begun to regard him and his colleagues 
with the same suspicion that the Missionaries had taught them to 
entertain of other Europeans. At Manganui, North of the Bay of 
Islands, the Natives interrupted the proceedings of the Court of Land 
Claims. At Wellington, in the South, they refused to obey the deci- 
sion of the Court of Land Claims. In both cases, the influence of the 
Missionary Protector of Aborigines was tried, to bring the Natives to 
reason; and in both cases without effect. But, however uninfluential 
with the Natives, the power of the Missionaries over the European 
population in New Zealand is despotic. Through the Missionary 
Societies here they exercise, or are believed to exercise, an unlimited 
influence over the decisions of the Colonial Office. Mr. Earp, in his 
evidence before the House of Commons Committee last session, 
attributes the course of policy pursued by Governor Hobson mainly to 
the exaggerated opinion he had formed of Missionary influence in 
England, and his fear of giving offence. 

‘IT have heard him,’’ says Mr. Earp, ‘‘ express an opinion, that the 
Aborigines Protection Society in Parliament was so powertul, that doing 
anything to get himself into a mess [about the Natives] would be getting 
the Government here [in England] into a scrape at the same time. I do 
not impute the slightest wish to Captain Hobson to embarrass us—he did 
it from those motives; but the inordinate fear of that Society led him often 
into things that be would not otherwise have done. It was by that cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Clarke acquired the undue power over him which he 
had: he was the lay agent of the Church Missionary Society, and knew 
how to take advantage of his position. The Governor was a religious man 
himself, and he knew the Governor's fears as to the Society in England, 
and worked upon them.”’ 

From the most recent accounts it appears that, in this respect at 
least, Captain Fitzroy is treading in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
And the influence which the Missionaries exercise through the secular 
official, Mr. George Clarke, is likely to be increased by the promotion of 
one of their number to the ecclesiastical dignity of Dean by the Bishop 
of New Zealand. 


THE TREATY OF WAITANGI. 

So much has been founded on “ the treaty of Waitangi,” that it has 
become desirable to ascertain its real position in respect to other parts 
of the question, and its intrinsic value. In order to a proper under- 
standing, some previous matters concerning the relations between the 
New Zealanders and the official representatives of Great Britain have 
to be stated. 

In December 1814, the first English Missionaries sailed from Sydney 
for New Zealand; and of three who settled at the Bay of Islands, one, 
Mr. Kendall, was appointed by Governor Macquarie a Justice of the 
Peace, with authority to apprehend runaway convicts and sailors and 
to punish abuses committed against the Natives by masters of vessels, 
Three Native chiefs, who ace opanied the Missionaries on their voyage, 
“ were joined to aid Mr. Kendali in the punishment and apprehension of 
offenders.” 

On the 24th July 1819, Governor Macquarie issued a commission, in 
which he appointed “the Reverend John Butler a Justice to keep his 
Majesty’s peace and for the preservation thereof, and the quiet rule and 
government of his Majesty’s people within and throughout the British 
settlements of New Zealand, a dependency of the said territory” [of 
New South Wales. } 

In November 1831, the Reverend William Yate forwarded a petition 
to the King, signed by thirteen Native chiefs of the Bay of Islands, pray- 
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ing tetands.” The answer emanated from the Colonial Office; and it 
stated, that “in order to afford better protection to all classes, both 
Natives of New Zealand and British subjects who may proceed or be 
already established there,’ the bearer of the reply, Mr. James Busby, 
was appointed “ his Majesty’s Resident ” in New Zealand, with the 
duty of investigating “ all complaints that may be made to him. 
Mr. Busby was furnished with instructions (dated in April 1833 
from Sir Richard Bourke, Governor of New South Wales. The 
ist of the instructions, was, that Mr. Busby was to learn whether 
the New Zealanders had a government, and whether they were civi- 
lized enough to enter into diplomatic arrangements with him ; and 
he was also accredited to the Missionaries, that they might assist 
him. Mr. Busby did a great deal more than that: he* prepared 
a declaration of “the independence of New Zealand”; which de- 
clared New Zealand to be an independent state, under the designa- 
tion of the United Tribes of New Zealand, and “all sovereign power 


and authority” to be exclusively vested “in the hereditary chiefs | 


and heads of tribes in their collective capacity,” “acting under the 
authority of laws regularly enacted by them in Congress assembled,” 
every autumn at Waitangi. This declaration was issued in the name 
of thirty-five chiefs, whom Mr. Busby and the Missionaries collected, 
ata meeting on the 28th of October 1835. This Congress, as it has 
been called, was in reality a political ruse of Mr. Busby to thwart the 
pretensions of Baron Thierry : Mr. Busby admits as much, in his not 
very flattering picture of its members. Writiog to the Colonial Secre- 
tary of New South Wales, in 1837, he says, that although ‘in theory and 
ostensibility ” the government would be carried on by the chiefs, “ in 
reality it must be that of the protecting power,” as the chiefs could not 
be iotrusted with any discretion in lawmaking; their *“* moral prin- 
ciple, if it exist among them at all, being too weak to withstand the 
temptation of the slightest personal consideration:’’ “in truth, the 
Native chief has neither rank nor authority beyond what any person 
may acquire above the condition of a slave.” 
With the people thus characterized, it was Captain Hobson's 
first act, on being appointed Consul-Governor, to conclude a treaty— 
the treaty of Waitangi. The ostensible objects of the compact are to 
be gathered from the document itself ; and forthe present we follow the 
official Euglish version. By the first article, the chiefs of New Zealand 
are made to declare, that they “cede to her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, absolutely and without reservation, all the rights and powers of 
sovereignty,” which they “respectively exercise or possess, or may be 
supposed to exercise or possess, over their respective territories, as the sole 
sovereigns thereof.” By the second article, the Queen of England “ con- 
firms and guarantees to the chiefs and tribes of New Zealand” and their 
families, “the full, exclusive, and undisturbed possession of their lands, 
estates, forests, fisheries, and other properties which they may col- 
lectively or individually possess, so long as it is their wish and desire to 
retain the same in their possession.” In the same article, the chiefs 
“yield to her Majesty the exclusive right of preemption over such lands 
as the proprietors thereof may be disposed to alienate.” And in the 
third article, the Queen extends to “the Natives of New Zealand” her 
royal protection, “and imparts to them all the rights and privileges of 
British subjects.” The first article, then, cedes territorial sovereignty : 
this we will examine in considering the second article. As to any sove- 
reign jurisdiction, we have already seen how much of it obtained among 
them. The second article guarantees to the Natives such property as 
they already possessed in the land; but in case of alienation, secures to 
the Crown the right of preémption. Now to understand the force of 
these stipulations, we must know what was the property of the New 
Zealander in the land. We follow the account given by Mr. G, Clarke, 
Protector of Aborigines; who is certainly not biased against the Na- 
tives, and who moreover appears to have attributed to them more pre- 
cise notions regarding land-rights thau they can be imagined capable of 
forming. Their property was of two kinds—individual rights, and the 
right of the tribe. The individual rights sprang from direct occu- 
pancy and use: a child was endowed with land by teaching him to 
plant in it a basket of potato-seed, and the parcel of land in which he 
had planted the seed thenceforth became his. The tribe also possessed 
@ common right over lands to which they resorted for flax, for fern-roots, 
for eel-catching, keeping pigs, snaring pigeons or rats, and the like 
uses of lands not individually cultivated: each member of the tribe 
could resort to these lands ; but none could sell to a stranger permission 
to use any portion of these common lands without the consent of the 
Majority, and the proceeds of sale would be divisible among the 
whole. Over lands used in no such way, but considered the territory of 
the tribe, their “ waste lands,” no other right seems to have been exer- 
cised or recognized than that of preventing encroachment by strangers 
from adistance. It was the sole approximation to territorial sove- 
reignty, and was of course to be deemed, such as it was, transferred by 
the treaty to the British Crown. The other lands, held by occupancy, 
the Natives would understand (so far as they may be supposed capable 
of understanding anything in a transaction so entirely new and strange) 
to be guaranteed tothem. ‘The territorial right, however, was of the 
most shadowy and precarious kind: the claims often rested on some 
Prescription, but the power solely on that of force; the claim and 
the power often being incompatible: in the North, the chief Nopera 
claims right to dispose of lands from which he and his father were 
driven by the tribe now resident there, more than thirty years 
ago; iv the South, Rauperaha and Te-Wero-Wero claim the right 
to dispose of all lands in the districts where they have subdued the 
original inhabitants. The third article extends the Queen's pro- 
tection to all Natives of New Zealand, and extends to them the 
‘rights and privileges of British subjects. This is a mere repe- 
tition of the first stipulation, recognizing British sovereignty: what 
the Natives understood by it may be gathered from the words of 
4 chief Nopera at Kaitaia, as reported by Mr. Shortland in May 1840— 
am at your head. I wish you all to have the Governor. We are 
saved by this. Let every one say yes,as Ido. We have now somebody 
to look upto, © * * "Wehave now ahelmsman. One said, ‘ Let me 
steer,’ and another. said, ‘ Let me steer,’ and we never went straight.” 
They probably understood it to mean simply that there should be a 
Supreme chief over the rest. The ostensible effect, then, of the 
* Minutes of Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the State of the Islands of New Zealand, 1838; p. 52. 
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jesty would “become the friend and the guardian of | Waitangi treaty, when we scrutinize its stipulations, is to bring the 


Natives individually within the protection and control of British law, 
to confirm their property in such lands as they held by occupancy, and 
to convey the sovereignty over waste lands to the Crown. 

Fully to understand the value of this contract, the circumstances 
under which it was procured must be kept in view. Captain Hob- 
son’s commission was read at Kororarika, in the Bay of Islands, om 
the 30th of January, the day of his arrival. On the Sth of Fee 
bruary, he presented the treaty to an assembly of the Natives of the 
Bay of Islands; and on the 6th it was signed by 46 head chiefs. Onthe 
12th, he met the Natives of the Hokianga; and 56 more chiefg 
signed the treaty. In March, Mr. Shortland the acting Colonial Secre- 
tary, Captain Symonds, and four Missionaries, were appointed to secure 
the adherence of the chiefs of the Northern Islandto the treaty. One of the 
Missionaries deputed his colleague Mr. Chapman and the master of a 
coasting-trader named Fedarb, to obtain signatures. Copies of the 
treaty were thus dispersed about the Northern Island. Some of the 
chiefs refused to sign it ; but at last, between the 6th of February and the 
3d of September, 512 signatures were obtained. Of these signatures, 
upwards of 200 were those of the chiefs fnhabiting the peninsula North 
of the harbour of Manukau and the estuary of the Thames; leaving onl 
300 to represent the inhabitants of more than three-fourths of the Nort 
Island. ‘There is no evidence whatever that the assent of the powerful 
and warlike tribes of the interior—in the upper vallies of the Waipa 
and Waikato, around Lake Taupo and the Rotorua Lakes, was ever 
asked ; certainly it was never obtained. The greater part of the signa- 
tures were obtained at flying visits, and after one or at most two inter- 
views. Presents of blankets and tobacco were made to the chiefs who 
signed; and from the reports made at the time by the parties employed 
to obtain signatures, and since by Mr. Clarke, Protector of Aborigines, 
there cannot exist a doubt that to obtain these presents was with many 
the motive for signing.” 

The treaty, thus obtained, was observed by none of the parties to 
it. By the official party it was overridden before it was completed. 
On the 25th of April, Captain Hobson despatched Major Bunbury, in 
the Queen’s ship Herald, “to such places as you may deem most de- 
sirable for establishing her Majesty’s authority throughout these is- 
lands,—namely, that which is called Stewart's Island, Middle Island, 
(marked on the charts Tavai Poenamoo,) and such parts of the North- 
ern Island as may not already have been ceded to the Q 1een,” Major 
Bunbury soon dispensed with the preliminary form of obtaining signa- 
tures to the treaty. He landed in a harbour of the Southern Island, on 
the 4th of June; and not meeting with any inhabitants there, he on the 
5th, “in the probability of not meeting any natives, deemed it advisable 
the i roclaim the Queen’s authority over the islands; for 
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usual forms complied with.” The declaration of sovereignty attributes 
the title of the Crown to Captain Cook's discovery. Subsequently, 
Major Bunbury obtained the signatures of a very few chiefs, not head 
chiefs, on the Middle Island; and on the 17th of June he proclaimed 
the British sovereignty. It is true the oflicial declaration bears in 
gremio the words “ having been ceded in sovereignty by the several 
independent chiefs”: but this being a simple uatrath, it has passed 
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the 2ist of May, when Governor Hobson had only obtained the signa- 
tures of the chicfs of th B y of Isla 1S, Hokiat ra, K sitaia, and 
Manukau, (if indeed he had then received the signatures from the last- 
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Suvecreiguty over the North Island. 
The Natives have not observed the tre Among the few who could 
have given it anything like an intelligent assent, the greater propor- 
tion—as T'araia on the Thames, Nopera at Kaitaia, and Rauperaha and 
Rangihaeata in Cook’s Straits, have violated it repeatedly. 

We have of the treaty as if, however limited in its 
stipulations, however procured or observed, it were in itself something 
But we must state one or two more facts respecting its 
ter of language, to enable the reader to ascertain its mo- 
ral value. We priut three versions of it below. One is the Government 
version; which, although officially called a translation, is evidently the 
original. The second is the Maori or Native version; that is, the trans- 
lation of the Government version officially made to be submitted to the 
Natives for their signature.t The third is an exact retranslation into 
English of this Maori version. In the Maori version, there are several 
words not before known to the Natives, and therefore not existing in 
their language. ‘These words must have been coined at the time by the 
person who wrote the Maori version. A Native, in reading them, would, 
as nearly as is possible to him, approach to an Englishman’s pronunciation 
of the English words ; but his appreciation of their meaning would de- 
pend entirely upon the explanation made to him, at the time, of the English 
word which he had thusattempted to pronounce. Thus, the Continental 
pronunciation of the vowels being that which the Missionaries taught 
the Natives when they made Maori a written language, (with the ad- 
dition of the English w, the Native tongue lacking the v,) 
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Kuini - - Queen ; 
Ingarani ” ” England > 
Nu Tirani 99 ” New Zeal and ; 
Wiremu Hopihona oa William Hobson ; 
Kapitana - - Captain ; 
Roiara Nawi ,, P- Roy al Navy; 
Kawana - - Governor ; 

and Pepuere “ ” February. 





* See Letters from Rev. Mr. Maunsell, Waikato, l4th April 1840; Cape 
tain Symonds, Bay of Islands, 12th May 1840; Mr. Colenso, Paihia, 27th 
June 1840. [Papers on New Zealand, presented to the House of Commons 
llth May 1841; pp. 99-105.] Protector of Aborigines, Report of his visit to 
the Thames and Waikato, December 1840. [Papers on New Zealand, pree 
sented to the House of Commons 12th August 1842; p. 98 

~ “ The Missionaries on the island were, the Committee believe, in every in- 
stance the interpreters between Captain Hobson and those who acted under 
bis authority and the Natives.”"—Letter from the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society to Lord Stanley, Parliamentary Paper, Session 1844, 
No. 641. 
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Two important words, Rangatiratanga and Kawanatanga, also require 
some explanation. The termination tanga and some variations of it are 
used in the Maori language to produce the abstract notion of any noun 
or verb to which they are added; thus answering to our ing, ness, ship, 
hood, &c. For example, hoko is Maori for “to buy”—hokonga, for 
“buying”; toa, “ brave” —toanga, “ bravery”; haere, “to go”—haerenga, 
“ going” or “journey”; tamariki, “ child” —tamarihkitanga, “ childhood” ; 
mate, “sick” —matenga, “sickness.” angatira is Maori for “ Chief,” 
and Rangatiratanga is therefore truly rendered “ Chieftainship.” Ka- 
wnatanga is an adaptation of the same rule to the word Kawana, which 
‘we have seen above to be coined from the English “ Governor”; and 
therefore it is truly rendered by “‘Governorship.” But the Natives could 
have had, at the time of the treaty, only very vague ideas as to the 
meaning of the English word “Governor,” which they nearly pro- 
nounced, In the treaty itself, they were told that Hopihona was a 
Kawana. Without very full explanation, Kawanatanga must therefore 
have represented to their ideas neither more nor less than “ Hobsonness.” 
Even to this day, in Cook’s Straits, where tie Governor has rarely been 
seen, the Natives invariably call every Police Magistrate and the Land 
Commissioner Kawana ; and the Protectors of Aborigines, Kawanas for 
the Maori. Having not even the name of Governor or Government in 
their language, it may be supposed that the Natives had no very 
precise or definite ideas of government; a thing unknown in fact 
to their institutions. Having no collective name for their own 
country, it may be supposed that they had no distinct idea of 
different countries, of national distinctions, and therefore none of 
foreign relations. Is there any evidence that adequate means were 
taken to explain those large and novel ideas to them, so necessary 
to the proper understanding, not only of any treaty, but even of what a 
treaty is? None. We know, indeed, that Captain Symonds had been 
only a few months in New Zealand, knew nothing of the language, and 
had not the benefit of the assistance as interpreter of the Missionary at 
Manukau, who was absent; and it may be doubted whether Mr. Fedarb, 
the master of the trading-vessel, (who from his name appears not to 
have been an Englishman,) was capable of understanding the treaty, 
much less of explaining it to the Natives. It was obvious, from these 
considerations, that the framers of the treaty purposed to bind the Na- 
tives to conditions which there were not even the words to convey. 
And, on the other hand, they accepted of signatures from those who 
could not know to what they were putting their hands, and professed to 
the White settlers to have procured a valid adhesion to the compact. 
Much simpler and ruder compacts might have been intelligible to the 
New Zealanders ; but to cite this treaty as a document of any substan- 
tial worth in itself, is merely to misrepresent the position of the Go- 
‘vernment in relation to the Natives and settlers—to put all in a false 
position. 

The facts marshalled above seem to show—that the treaty, if worth 
anything, made for a part of New Zealand a supererogatory cession of 
sovereignty, which has been assumed on other and more generally ac- 
cepted grounds for the whole of New Zealand; that it was overridden 
by its own framers before it was completed ; that it was violated by all 
parties to it; that it was procured in a manner so heedless and informal 





as to be of no moral weight; and that it was in itself unintelligible at | 


least to one side in the compact. 





GOVERNMENT VERSION OF THE WAITANGI TREATY. 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and | 


Ireland, regarding with her royal favour the native chicfs and tribes of New 
Zealand, and anxious to protect their just rights and property, and to secure to 
them the enjoyment of peace and good order, has deemed it necessary, in 
consequence of the great number of her Majesty’s subjects who have already 
settled in New Zealand, and the rapid extension of emigration both from 
Europe and Australia, which is still in progress, to constitute and appoint a 
functionary properly authorized to treat with the Aborigines of New Zealand, 
for the recognition of her Majesty’s sovereign authority over the whole or any 
part of those islands. Her Majesty, therefore, being desirous to establish a 
settled form of civil government, with a view to avert the evil consequences 
which must result from the absence of the necessary laws and institutions, alike 
to the Native population and to her subjects, has been graciously pleased to 
empower and authorize me, William Hobson, a Captain in her Majesty’s Royal 
Navy, Consul and Lieutenant-Governor of such parts of New Zealand as may 
be, or hereafter shall be, ceded to ber Majesty, to invite the confede rated 
and independent chiefs of New Zealand to concur in the following articles and 
conditions. 

Article 1. The chiefs of the confederation of the united tribes of New Zea- 
land, and the separate and independent chiefs who have not become members 
of the confederation, cede to her Majesty the Queen of England, absolutely 
and witbout reservation, all the rights and powers of sovereignty which the 
said confederation or individual chiefs respectively exercise or possess, or may 
be supposed to exercise or to possess, over their respective territories as the sole 
sovereigns thereof. 

Article 2. Her Majesty the Queen of England confirms and guarantees to 
the chiefs and tribes of New Zealand, and to the respective families and in- 
dividuals thereof, the full, exclusive, and undisturbed possession of their lands 
and estates, forests, fisheries, and other properties which they may collectively 
or individually possess, so long as it is their wish and desire to retain the same 
in their possession ; but the chiefs of the united tribes and the individual chiefs 
yield to her Majesty the exclusive right of preémption over such lands as the 
proprietors thereof may be disposed to alienate, at such prices as may be agreed 
upon between the respective proprietors and persons appointed by her Majesty 
to treat with them on that behalf. 

Article 3. In consideration thereof, her Majesty the Queen of England ex- 
tends to the Natives of New Zealand her royal protection, and imparts to them 
all the rights and privileges of British subjects. 

(Signed) W. Hosson, Lieutenant- Governor. 

Now, therefore, we, the chiefs of the confederation of the united tribes of 
New Zealand, being assembled in congress, at Victoria, in Waitangi, and we, 
the separate and independent chiefs of New Zealand, claiming authority over 
the tribes and territories which are specified after our respective names, having 
been made fully to understand the provisions of the foregoing treaty, accept 
and enter into the same in the full spirit and meaning thereof. In witness of 
which we have attached our signatures or marks at the places and dates re- 
spectively specified. 

Done at Waitangi this 6th day of February in the year of our Lord 1840. 

(512 signatures.) 
MAORI VERSION. 


Ko Wikitoria te Kuini o Ingarani, i tana mahara atawai ki nga Rangatira 
me nga Hapu o Nu Tirani, i tana hiabia hoki kia tohungia kia ratou o ratou 








rangatiratanga me to ratou wenua, i kia mau tonu koki te Rongo ki a ratou me 
te ata noho hoki, kua wakaaro ia he mea tika kia tukua mai tetabi Rangatirs 
hei kai wakarite ki nga tangata maori o Nu Tirani, kia wakaaetia e nga 
Rangatira maori te Kawanatanga o te Kuini, ki nga wahi katoa o te wenua neji 
me nga motu. Na te mea hoki he tokomaba ke nga tangata o tona iwi kug 
noho ki tenei wenua a e haere mai nei. 

Na, ko te Kuini e hiahia ana kia wakaritea te Kawanatanga, kia kaua ai nga 
kino eputa mai ki te tangata maori, ki te pakeha e noho ture kore. 

Ana.—Na, kua pai te Kuini kia tukua a hau a Wiremu Hopihona, he 
Kapitana i te Roiara Nawi hei Kawana mo nga wabi katoa o Nu Tirani, e 
tukua aianei amua atu kite Kuini; e mea atu ana ia ki nga Rangatirao te 
Wakaminenga o nga Hapu o Nu Tirani me era Rangatira atu, enei ture ke 
korerotia nei. 

Ko te tuatahi.—Ko nga Rangatira o te Wakaminenga me nga Rangatira katoa 
hoki kibai i uru ki taua Wakaminenga ka tuku rawa atu ki te Kuini o Ingarani 
ake tonu atu te Kawanatanga katoa o o ratou wenua. 

Ko te tuarua.—Ko te Kuini o Ingarani ka wakarite ka wakaae ki nga 
Rangatira ki nga tangata katoa o Nu Tirani te tino Rangatiratanga o o 
ratou wenua o ratou kainga me o ratou taonga katoa. Otiia ko nga Rangatira 
o te Wakaminenga me nga Rangatira katoa atu, ka tuku ki te Kuini te 
hokonga o era wahi wenua epai ai te tangata nona te wenua ki te ritenga o te 
utu e wakaritea ai e ratou ko te kai hoko e meatia nei e te Kuini hei hoko mona, 

Ko te tuatoru.—Hei wakaritenga mai hoki tenei mo te wakaaetanga ki te 
Kawanatanga o te Kuini. Katiakina e te Kuini o Ingarani nga tangata maori 
katoa o Nu Tirani. Ka tukua ki a ratou nga tikanga katoa rite tahi ki ana 


mea ki nga tangata o Ingarani. 
(Signed) W. Hosson, Lieutenant-Governor. 


Na, ko matou, ko nga Rangatira o te Wakaminenga o nga Hapuo Nu Tirani 
ka huihui nei ki Waitangi. Ko matou hoki ko nga Rangatira o Nu Tirani ka 
kite nei i te ritenga o enei kupu, ka tangohia, ka wakaactia katoatia e matou. 
Koia ka tohungia ai o matou ingoa tobu. 

Ka meatia tenei ki Waitangi, i te ono o nga ra o Pepuere, i te tau Kotahi 
mano ewaru rau, ewa tekau, o to tatou Ariki. 

ENGLISH OF THE MAORI VERSION. 

Here’s Victoria the Queen of England, in her gracious remembrance towards 
the Chiefs and Tribes of New Zealand, and in her desire that their Chieftainships 
and their lands should be secured to them, and that obedience also should be heid 
by them, and the peaceful state also, has considered it as a just thing to send here 
some Chief to be a person to arrange with the native men of New Zealand, 
that the Governorship of the Queen may be assented to by the native chiefs in 
all places of the land and of the islands. Because, too, many together are the 
men of her tribe who have sat down in this land and are coming hither. 

Now, it is the Queen who desires that the Governorship may be arranged 
that evils may not come to the native man, to the white who dwells lawless. 

There! Now the Queen has been good that I should be sent, William Hob- 
son, a Captain in the Royal Navy, a Governor for all the places in New Zea- 
land that are yielded now or hereafter to the Queen; she says to the Chiefs of 
the Assemblage of the Tribes of New Zealand and other Chiefs besides, these 
laws which shall be spoken now. 

Here’s the First.—Here’s the Chiefs of the Assemblage and all the Chiefs 
also who have not joined the Assemblage mentioned cede to the utmost to the 
Queen of England for ever continually to the utmost the whole Governorship 


of their lands. 

Here’s the second.—Here’s the Queen of England arranges and confirms to 
the Chiefs, to all the men of New Zealand, the entire Chieftainship of their 
lands, their villages, and all their property. But here's the Chiefs of the Assem- 
blage, and all the Chiefs besides, yield to the Queen the buying of those places 
of land, where the man whose the land is shall be good to the arrangement of 
the payment which the buyer shall arrange to them, who is told by the Queen 


to buy for her. 

Here's the third.—Tbis, too, is an arrangement in return for the assent to 
the Governorship of the Queen. The Queen of England will protect all the 
native men of New Zealand. She yields to them all the rights one and the 


same as her doings to the men of England. 
(Signed) W. Hosson, Liecutenant-Governor. 
Now here’s we, here’s the Chiefs of the Assemblage of the Tribes of New 
Zealand who are congregated at Waitangi; here’s we too, here’s the chiefs of 
New Zealand who see the meaning of these words, we accept, we entirely agree 
to all. Truly, we do mark our names and marks. 
‘This is done at Waitangi, on the six of the days of February, in the year one 
thousand eigit hundred and four-tens of our Lord. 


THE HOBSON-SHORTLAND ADMINISTRATION. 
CarTain Hopson, the first Governor of New Zealand, was a de- 
serving officer of the Navy. He had in 1837 been despatched by the 
Governor of New South Wales to New Zealand, where, on account of 
wars among the Natives, apprehensions were entertained for the safety 
of the British settlers and traders; and the report of his mission to 
Sir Richard Bourke showed that the Missionary theory of Native 
innocence and the wickedness of colonists had been thoroughly in- 
stilled into him. 

Captain Hobson was accompanied from England by Mr. Willoughby 
Shortland, who had served under him as Lieutenant. The prominent 
part which this gentleman subsequently played in the affairs of New 
Zealand, renders it expedient to note here the opinion originally enter- 
tained of his fitness for office by his immediate patron. Captain Hob- 
son wrote to Lord Normanby, on the 20th February, 18410—“I have 
been subject to great inconvenience and responsibility from being de- 
prived of the assistance and advantage of a Colonial Secretary or a 
legal adviser. I foresaw, and expressed to your Lordship my predic- 
tion, that no gentlemen suited for offices of such trust could be found 
in New South Wales, who were not already in better circumstances 
than the limited means of a new colony could afford them. The fact 
has proved so. Although Sir George Gipps used every effort to pro- 
cure proper officers, none could be found at once qualified and willing 
to hold the appointments ; and at this moment I sce but little prospect 
of being immediately relieved from the dilemma.” From this it ap- 
pears that Captain Hobson did not ¢hen think Mr. Shortland qualified 
to act as Colonial Secretary. The passage also shows the neglect of 
the Colonial Office to provide an efficient Government for the new 
colony. They sent out “ what seemed” a Government, to save appear- 
ances, and that wasall. Captain Hobson was in August 1839 appointed 
her Majesty’s Consul in New Zealand, with the understanding that if he 
could obtain from the Native chiefs the cession of “certain parts of 
the islands,” he was to “ assume the character of Lieutenant-Governor.’ 
But so little doubt of this was entertained, that his first step on ar- 
riving at Sydney was to request Sir George Gipps to manufacture 4 
Ministry for him. Sir George Gipps gave him Mr. Cooper, who had 
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been Comptroller of the Customs at Sydney, for a Treasurer ; and Mr. 
relte Mathew, who had been Town-Surveyor at Sydney, for a Sur- 
——- “oe “Two second-class clerks were the only assistants 
pr te a to the Treasurer and Surveyor-General. Mr. Willoughby 
Shevtiend chose the office of Police Magistrate,—thereby showing his 
nm estimate of what he was fittest for ; and a body-guard of asergeent 
aa Hl four troopers of the New South Wales Mounted Police were de- 
ahah te accompany the Governor and his Ministers to New Zealand. 
On Captain Hobson’s arrival there, he appointed Mr. George Clarke, 
ex Catechist to the Church Mission in New Zealand, Protector of Abo- 
rigines. The persons now enumerated constituted the entire Govern- 
ment : two naval officers, two gentlemen who had occupied subordinate 
situations in the Government Offices of New South W ales, and a de- 
cent mechanic who had been promoted to be a Missionary catechist, 
f clerks, a sergeant, and four policemcu, undertook to 
govern two or three thousand British settlers, and a hundred thousand 
Natives, inhabiting a country as large as the British Isles. 

About a month after his arrival in the colony, Captain Hobson sus- 
tained a shock of paralysis, which rendered him for a time totally in- 
capable of transacting business. As soon as he was able to write (or 
dictate) despatches, Mr. Shortland began to be mentioned as “acting 
Colonial Secretary ;” and in process of time the prefix “ acting” is 
dropped. There is something about Captain Hobson’s attack of 
paralysis that has never been properly explained. The official report 
of the surgeon of H.M.S. Herald to Sir George Gipps describes the 
Captain as rapidly recovering, and his mental faculties as “ not in the 
most remote degree affected or impaired ;” but the letter of Captain 
Nias, in which it was enclosed, says of the surgeon’s opinion—* I beg 
to remark, that it is in total contradiction to every thing he had stated to 
me before onthe subject.” A general impression prevails in the colony, 
that after his illness, Governor Hobson was little more than a tool in 
the hands of those who surrounded him. 

The only addition made to the efficient force of the New Zealand 
Government till the beginning of 1842, consisted of three Commissioners 
of Land Claims, an Attorney-General, and for a short time a Deputy 
Surveyor. 

Immediately after the separation of New Zealand from New South 
Wales, a more formal distribution of offices among the members of the 
Government took place. Among the appointments gazetted on the 
3rd May 1840, were Willoughby Shortland, Esq., Colonial Secretary, 
and George Clarke, Esq., Protector of Aborigines. On the same day,a 
commission of the peace was issued, containing the names of twenty- 
seven gentlemen, most of them officers of Government and resident in 
Auckland. The Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the 
Colonial Treasurer, were declared to be an Executive Council; and 
the same gentlemen, with the three senior Justices of the Peace, a 
Legislative Council. Mr. Edward Shortland, brother to the Colonial 
Secretary, was the Governor’s private secretary. 

In the beginning of 1842, some official changes took place. A 
Chief Justice (Mr. Martin), and an Attorney-General (Mr. Swainson), 
a Surveyor-General (Mr. Ligar), and a Commissioner of Land-Claims 
(Mr. Spain), appointed in England, arrived in the colony ; and some 
shifting was required to make room for them. Mr. Mathew became 
Chief Police Magistrate at Auckland. The offices of Treasurer and 
Collector of the Customs were separated about the same time; Mr. 


with a couple 0 


Cooper retaining the latter appointment, and Mr. Alexander Shepherd | 


being nominated to the former. Mr. Fitzgerald (whose daughter Mr. 


Shortland married soon after) was appointed to the sinecure office of 


Registrar of Deeds for the County of Eden. Mr. George Clarke 
junior, son of the Protector of Aborigines, and Mr. Spencer Forsaith, 
a considerable land-claimant, were appointed Sub-Protectors. 

Little change took place in these arrangements up to the period of 
Governor Fitzroy’s arrival on the 23rd December 1843, except that 
after the death of Governor Hobson, in October 1842, the Colonial 
Secretary became, in his capacity of “ Officer administering the Go- 
vernment,” the ostensible, as he is believed to have all along been the 
real, mainspring of the Government. Mr. Cooper was kept in the back- 
ground, and appears to have had little influence. Mr. Chief Justice 
Martin, with a correct sense of what was due to his office, kept aloof 
from politics. Mr. Shortland, his brother, and his father-in-law, the 
Clarkes father and son, appear as the ruling spirits--the ‘ Family 
Compact” of New Zealand. The two latter were identified with the 
Missionary body. Mr. Clarke senior claims a large extent of land. 7 
Mr. Felton Mathew, by his advice to Goyernor Hobson to purchase 
300 acres of unreclaimed land at Russell, for the enormous sum of 
15,0002, is implicated in the land-sharking system.{ Mr. Clendon, 
the principal in this job, was made a member of Council. Mr. Sy- 
monds, Deputy-Surveyor-General, was agent for an Edinburgh land- 
company, which claimed an extensive district in the county of Auck- 
land. Thus, all the more prominent members of the Auckland 





On the 19th May 1841, the Surveyor-General reminded Governor 
Hobson, that he had up to that time been unaided even by a clerk or 
draughtsman; and that, though three surveyors had arrived from 
Sydney, the survey was destitute of means, men, and instruments, 
When Mr. Mathew was superseded, in January 1842, only 7,416 acres 
had been surveyed for settlement; and those so inaccurately that Mr. 
Ligar had to resurvey a considerable portion. From the report of the 
Auckland Agricultural Association for 1843, we learn that, up to the 
autumn of that year, not more than 30,000 acres had been surveyed, so 
as to be available for settlers. At the time of Mr. Acting-Governor 
Shortland's demission of office, although the greater number of claims 
had been decided on at Auckland, not a single grant had been issued.* 
In the Southern part of the island, not a single claim had been de- 
cided.t The Protector of Aborigines was busy purchasing lands front 
the Natives ;¢ or jaunting about the country ;§ or advising the Governor, 
on the 15th June 1842, forcibly to suppress a Native war, and urging 
him, on the 30th, to allow matters to take their course ;|| or telling the 
Natives, (who did not understand the treaty, and never heard of Magna 
Charta,) that in the treaty of Waitangi “they held in their hands the 
Magna Charta of their country.” In short, Mr. Clarke’s only business 
appears to have been to confuse the Governor. He maintained that 
the chief Nopera, who had been expelled by a hostile tribe, had 
still the right of property in Manganui; and that Rauperaha had 
acquired the right of property in the Wairau plains, because he had 
driven out the former occupants. Towards the Natives, indeed, the 
conduct of the Government was marked by extreme vacillation and 
imbecility. In December 1840, Mr. Clarke assured the Governor the 
Natives approved of the condemnation of a Native murderer.§ On the 
19th April, the Governor actually exercised jurisdiction in a civil con- 
troversy among the Natives.** Yet we learn from the Auckland news- 
papers, that in March 1842, six settlers on the Wangari hed their 
houses destroyed and plundered by Natives, who were allowed to escape 
with impunity; and that in March 1843, a similar case occurred at 
Manganui. 

One not inconsiderable cause of the almost entire neglect to discharge 
the functions of government has been, the utter want of subordinate 
officers. The principal “departments of state” were all filled up; but 
the salaries of the great officers absorbed the revenue, and no staff, or 
an inadequate staff, was attached to them. For two years the Sur- 
veyor-General was left without adequate assistance. Till January 
1842, the Protector of Aborigines was left single-handed to discharge 
the duties of his office (whatever they may have been): he then ob- 
tained two, and has since obtained four assistants. In the Estimates 
for 1842, three chief constables, four sergeants, and eight privates, are 


| the whole establishment allowed to preserve the peace and enforce the 


Govenment, few of whom had enjoyed any opportunity of learning | 


the law or acquiring a knowledge of civil business, were connected by 
family ties, identified in their interests with the land-jobbers of Auck- 
land, and subservient to the views of the Missionaries. 

Of the legislative proceedings of this Government we are in posses- 
sion of only the two first sessions, 1841 and 1842. The legislation has 
two main features: the ordinances of the second session are principally 
passed to repeal those of the first; and while the refined vigilance of 
the Government extends to securing “ the copyright of printed books 
to the authors thereof,” we seck in vain for any attempt to define 
the relations of the Natives to the settlers. 

_ To make laws, however defective, and to execute them, are two very 
different matters, On the 26th May 1841—a full year and four months 
after Governor Hobson arrived in the colony—he wrote to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies— The measures I mean to adopt for their 
[the Wellington settlers’) benefit, and that of others at a distance from 
Auckland, is to institute courts of General, Quarter, and Petty Sessions 
of the Peace,” &c. During all that time, no step had been taken to 
provide for the administration of justice in the only settlements in 
Which Governor Hobson found civilized inhabitants on his arrival. 


t Appendix to Committee’s Report, pp. 82, 445, 448. 
+ Sessional Papers, 1842 ; No. 569, pp. 143—148. 








laws in the Cook’s Straits settlements, with their 8,000 Europeans, 
surrounded by a numerous Native population.tt 

But if the nominal Government of New Zealand was remiss in the 
discharge of its proper functions, in two respects it was active and 
indefatigable. ‘The members vied with each other in land-jobbing, 
and in showing hostility to the settlers in Cook’s Straits. 

With regard to land-jobbing, Mr. Shortland kept the rest in counte- 
nance by his example. Sir George Gipps allowed the Government- 
officers to purchase allotments of land at Auckland, provided they did 
not resell them within a period of two or three years. Mr. Shortland 
broke this regulation: he almost immediately resold the allotment 
which he bought for 300/., to Mr. Porter, for 1,2002. Not long after 
Mr. Porter was made a member of Council, and his son obtained one 
of the best situations in the Colonial Secretary’s office.jt The 
subordinates rivalled their chief. Captain Symonds was commissioned, 
in March 1840, to treat with the chiefs of Manukau for the cession of 
the territory round Auckland, and effected his purpose for an enormous 
price. On the 5th September, the “ New Zealand and Manukau Land 
Company” published a prospectus in Scotland, in which Captain 
Symonds is named as a Director and the Company’s Surveyor in the 
colony ; and a statement made, that Captain Symonds, “who accome- 
panied Captain Hobson to the Waitemata,” had been instructed “ to 
offer his Excellency every facility which their property will afford for 
the selection of a capital.” About the same time, Captain Symonds 
was appointed Deputy Surveyor-General. ‘The exactshare which Mr. 
Mathew had in obtaining Mr. Clendon 15,0002. for 300 acres of un- 
reclaimed land in the Bay of Islands, and the subsequent appointment of 
that gentleman to be a member of the Legislative Council, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Without further multiplying examples, 
the job by which six of the best-situated and most valuable sections of 
the town-lands of Auckland were reserved from sale, and appropriated, 
at an under-value and with a credit of from two to three years, to the 
six principal Government-oflicers--. job in which the “ Government ”” 
is implicated in its corporate capacity—a job laconically and pithily 
disallowed by Lord Stanley—may suflice as a specimen.§§ It was one of 
these allotments that Mr. Shortland disposed of in a few days at an 
advance of 400 per cent. 

With regard to the Cook’s Straits settlers, the conduct of the Hob- 
son-Shortland Administration towards them appears to have been 
decided by the Governor’s apprehensions of the power of the Mis- 
sionaries in England. ‘The first, and for a long period the only 
notice he had taken of them, was an absurd charge of “ treason,” 
aud the despatch of Mr. Shortland with a body of soldiers to reduce 
them. The last act of hostility experienced by the Cook’s Straits 
settlers at the hands of the Auckland Government under this régime, 


* Committce’s Notes of Evidence, 857. 
+ Ibid. 859. y 
t Enclosure in Acting-Governor Shortland’s Despatch of 27th Nov. 1843. Ap- 
pendix to Committee’s Report, p. 256. 
§ Sessional Papers, 1842: No. 569, pp. 93 ef seq. 
Enclosures B and D in Acting-Governor Sbortland’s Despatch of 24th Sept. 
1842. Appendix to Committee’s Keport, pp. 192, 194. 
"| Sessional Papers, 1842: No. 569, pp. 93 ef seg. 
** Auckland Standard, 25th April 1842, 
++ Sessional Papers, 1843; No. 134. 
tt Committee’s Notes of Evidence—Mr. Brodie, 638, 639); and App., pp. 449, 
452, et seq. 
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was Major Richmond’s denouncing the assembly of their armed special 
constables, under the sanction of the Magistrates, after the Wairau 
massacre, as illegal.* During the whole intervening period from 
Lieutenant Shortland’s campaign till Major Richmond’s proclama- 
tion of outlawry, there is scarcely an act of the Government which 
had not for its object to embarrass the settlers on Cook’s Straits, or to 


blacken their characters. 


HOBSON-SHORTLAND COLONIZATION. 

Governor Hobson and his inseparable Mr. Shortland were possessed 
with a passion for colonizing. Sent out to govern settlements already 
formed, their first step was to form settlements more or less distant 
from any of them. 

When Captain Hobson visited New Zealand in 1837, he found, ac- 
cording to his own report, considerable settlements of Europeans on 
Cook’s Straits, and in the Bay of Islands. Of the former he said, in 
his report to Sir Richard Bourke—“ The only other places [except 
Kapiti and Mana] to which the Whites resort, are Cloudy Bay and 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound; where they are so numerous, and so con- 
federated by their pursuits, (which are exclusively whale-fishing,) that 
no Natives dare molest them.” ‘The report of Mr. Busby, the British 
Resident, to Sir R. Bourke, dated a month earlier than that of Captain 





New Zealand is sufficiently extensive even now to afford ample means 
for the support of an efficient government;” and that “the whole 
coast-line from Cape Brett, including the noble harbour of the Bay of 
Islands, and extending as far as Wangaroa, forty miles to the North- 
ward of the Bay, has, with trivial exceptions, passed from the posses- 
sion of the Natives into that of British subjects.’ In both reports, the 
settlements on Stewart’s Island, the Southern parts of the Middle 
Island, and Banks’s Peninsula, are overlooked. 

When Governor Hobson arrived at New Zealand in January 1840, 
he found the British population in the Bay of Islands and its trade in- 
creased since the date of his former visit; and he found that the Euro- 
pean settlers in Cook’s Straits had been reinforced by a class of new 
colonists from England, of whom he says himself, in a despatch tothe 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated the 26th May 1841—* The 
persons who have settled at Port Nicholson under the auspices of the 
Company, are, from their rank, their numbers, and their wealth, by far 
the most important in the colony.” 

In 1837, Captain Hobson of the Rattlesnake was of opinion that the 
best mode of introducing civil government into New Zealand was by 
appointing magistrates where European settlements already existed. But 
in 1840, Governor Hobson was of opinion that the best mode of in- 
troducing civil government was to disregard all the already existing 
British settlements, and establish new colonies ata distance from them, 
to be governed by himself and his colleagues. Accordingly, he set 
himself to colonize, with great zeal if not with great skill. 

His first attempt in the way of colonizing was in the Bay of Islands. 
He found the trade of that harbour concentrated in the settlement of 
Kororarika. A report of his Surveyor-General, dated 28th March 
1840, says—“ The principal and indeed the only settlement yet formed 
in the Bay of Islands is at Kororarika, * * * I have no doubt 
that the Government will be enabled, by negotiation with the Native 
chiefs, to obtain possession of a considerable extent of land, comprising 
the most important part of the frontage on the Bay, and in the very 
centre of the town, which yet remains in the possession of the Natives, 
and which, when properly disposed, will afford space for the erection 
of all necessary Government buildings, and at the same time leave a 
number of very valuable allotments for sale.” And yet the Surveyor 
General recommended that the Government-offices should be erected 
at a considerable distance from Kororarika. The site recommended 
for this purpose consisted of between 300 and 400 acres of land, be- 
longing to a Mr. Clendon, American Consul. The ground was rugged 
and broken, and unfit for the site of a town: nevertheless, Governor 
Hobson purchased it, on the 25th April, for £15,000. 
a town was immediately laid out upon paper; and on the 25th May we 
find Governor Hobson dating his despatches from “ Government 
House, Russell, Bay of Islands ;” 
erected by Clendon and included in the bargain. Another ‘ Govern- 
ment House’’ was soon after put up at Auckland; while the trade 
of the Bay continued fixed at Kororarika. Sir George Gipps refused 
to ratify the bargain with Mr. Clendon; and so long as New Zealand 
remained a dependency of New South Wales, that gentleman received 
no payment beyond his first instalment of 1,000/. But one of Gover- 
nor Hobson’s first steps after the erection of New Zealand into an 
independent colony, was to obtain the assent of his Council to the 
payment to Mr. Clendon of eighteen months’ rent for the land at Rus- 
sell, at the rate of 1,500/ per annum, (or 1,250, after deducting the 
13,0007. already paid,) and a grant to him of thirty acres in the district 
of Auckland for every acre given up at Russell.t 

Governor Hobson tired of his dear bargain of Russell before pro- 
ceeding to colonize it. On the 15th October 1840, he intimated to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that he had, “ after mature delibera- 
tion, decided upon forming the seat of government upon the South 
shore of the Waitemata, in the district of the Thames;’’ and on the 
10th November, he announced that a town had been founded, and was 
to be called Auckland. Of the judgment and caution with which the 
Governor plunged into this colonizing speculation some idea may be 
formed from what he says in the same despatch—“ I beg leave to call 
your Lordship’s attention to the necessity of directing emigration to 
the proposed capital. The country around it is, as I have already re- 
ported, decidedly the best in New Zealand; and although, from the 
deficiency of surveyors, I am not in a condition to sell land at this 
moment, yet having already purchased from the Natives a tract of land 
computed at 30,000 acres, and having engaged nearly as much more, 
I shall be enabled to do so within six months to an extent sufficient to 
meet any demand that is likely to arise from immigration.” Seven 
months, however, elapsed, and the survey for the purposes of colo- 
nizing had not yet begun; as appears from a letter of the Suryeyor- 

*: Appendix to Committee’s Report, p. 703. 
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the house being a wooden store, 





Hobson, states with reference to the Bay of Islands, that “the trade of | Subsequent 
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General, dated 19th May 1841, intimating, that for wart of surye 
no sectional survey for the purposes of settlement had been made, . 
short, it is obvious from his own despatches, that Governor Hobso, 
undertook to found a splendid capital, as the nucleus of a wealy 
agricultural and trading settlement, without emigrants—withoyt / 
surveying-staff—without money except what he could borrow from 
New South Wales, or drain in the shape of taxes from the distant 
settlements of Cook’s Straits and the Bay of Islands—and at first With 
out land. . 

The subsequent proceedings in the colonization of Auckland have 
been worthy of this beginning. The little that has been done has bee, 
done on the strength of a loan of 12,000/. advanced by the Hon, 
Government from the Commissariat chest in this country; and has 
been confined to the transmission of from 500 to 600 free-passag. 
emigrants and some 130 boys from the Penitentiary at Parkhurst. The 
money which the local Government raised by sales of land has bee, 
otherwise appropriated. On the 19th April 1841, 119 allotmeny 
(containing 44 acres) were sold at Auckland, for the gross sum of 
24,2751. 17s. 4d. This enormous price shows the character of th 
purchases. They were all of urban allotments, and made by jobber 
who speculated upon the high price land was likely to bring in a tow, 
where great part of the colonial revenue was to be spent. The total 
land-sales by Government, till 30th April 1842 only 
amounted to 34,112/. 17s. And the whole of this 58,3887. 14s. 4d. was 
absorbed by the expenses of the Government: not a farthing of surply 
was left to defray the expenses of emigration. ‘The 2,000 settlers who 
have emigrated to Auckland are Government officials, speculators jp 
town and suburban lots, and retail dealers attracted to the seat of 
Government from Sydney, and the settlements in the Bay of Islands 
and Cook’s Straits. On the 28th October 1841, 27 emigrants, sent out 
by a Scotch company calling itself the Manukau and Waitemata Com. 
pany, arrived at Manukau. Governor Hobson, delighted to find 
emigrants coming to his neighbourhood from any quarter, allowed them 
to squat provisionally, and appointed the Company’s agent Deputy. 
Surveyor. When application was made by the New Zealand Company’s 
agent for a site for its second colony, (which ultimately settled at 
Nelson,) a desperate effort was made by Governor Hobson to induce 
him to send the emigrants to Auckland.* When the Nanto-Bordelaise 
Company claimed land on Banks’s Peninsula and the adjacent main, 
Governor Hobson recommended that lands should be granted them at 
Auckland. In November 1840, he had made an attempt to seduce from 
Port Nicholson labourers carried thither at the expense of the New 
Zealand Company; a step for which he was reprimanded by Lord 
Stanley. 

The results of this kind of colonization will be best described in 
Governor Hobson's own words. On the 26th March 1842, he wrote 
to Lord Stanley—* Without a single emigrant direct from England, there 
have settled in this town and neighbourhood, in the space of little more 
than a year, upwards of two thousand people; and the erection of 
houses, stores, and other buildings, has proceeded with almost unex- 
ampled rapidity. At this moment, however, considerable depression 
prevails. By purchasing town-allotments at the high price of from 1001. 
to 1,5002. per acre, the settlers are left without the means of bringing the 
lands into cultivation, or effecting any improvements; and are now 
anxiously looking to the local Government for the adoption of any 
measure which may tend to draw capital and labour to the settlement.” 
In the same despatch he says—“ But little of the extensive neighbouring 
land has been sold ; and the settlers already here, although they have paid 
Sor their town-lands the most extravagant prices, would readily support 
any plan which promised to secure the introduction of capital and labour.” 

HOBSON-SHORTLAND FINANCE. 

The materials for the history of New Zealand finance, extending 
from January 1840 to December 1843, are very incomplete. Al- 
though it was expressly enjoined, in the instructions forwarded from 
the Imperial Treasury, that the accounts of the Colonial Treasurer 
should be remitted quarterly to this country for final audit, Lord 
Stanley was obliged to remind Governor Hobson, on the 9th July 
1842, that no such accounts had yet been received in Downing Street. 
Governor Hobson, about the time that Lord Stanley was penning this 
hint, was in the act of transmitting the estimate of “the probable 
expenses” of his Government for 1842, to which were appended state- 
ments (not very intelligible) of the actual income and expenditure of 
New Zealand for 1840 and 1841. On the 24th May, a Statement of 
the total Revenues and Expenditure of the Colony for the years 1840, 
1841, and 1842, was presented to the House of Commons from the 
Colonial Office; but when or how it was made up does not appear. 
The “ Correspondence relating to the New Zealand Estimates’’ bears 
indications of attempts at concealment, as well as of neglect to transmit 
information. On the 29th March 1842, Governor Hobson wrote 
hurriedly to Lord Stanley, that he had “ very reluctantly sanctioned, 
with advice of his Executive Council, bills to be drawn on her Majesty’s 
Treasury for 5,000/.;” and that he would probably require another 
sum of the same amount in the course of a mouth, to meet the current 
expenses of his Government. On the 27th June, having occasion to 
draw for other 5,000/., he at last transmitted the minute of Council 
in which this “advice” is embodied; and there it is seen for the 
first time, that the first 5,000/. was only an instalment of 25,0002., 
which the Council was of opinion would be required to meet the defi- 
ciencies of the year. 

The money (or money’s worth) which actually passed through the 
hands of the local Government of New Zealand, up to the 3lst December 
1842, has been derived from three sources,—first, the actual revenue 
and land-sales of the colony; second, loans from the Government of 
New South Wales; and third, money obtained by discounting bills on 
the British Treasury. 

I. The revenue and land-sales are classed together in gross, because, 
in Governor Hobson’s despatch of the 29th March 1842, the frank 
confession is made—“ This excess of expenditure over income, and the 

* Governor Hobson’s letter to Colonel Wakefield, 11th Sept. 1841. House of 
Commons Paper, 1842; No. 569, p. 158. 

+ House of Commons Papers, 1842; No. 569, pp. 26 and 162. 
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RESULTS OF THE NEW ZEALAND INQUIRY. 1] 





ee ayment of salaries and wages accumulated during the last 
consequen al obliged me to apply the only available funds within 
. yen “~t land-fund to meet the expenses of the colonies.” A 
se: | —_ on llected from the Post-office, an auction-duty, licences to 
poe neh oe ee and fines and fees of court, from the very foundation 
ae nna “rhe first sale of Crown-lands took place on the 19th 
of the Sma : d the customs duties began to be collected at Auckland 
April ~— arial at Wellington on the 25th August 1841. The total 
on the ~ ve of the colony for the three years 1840-41-42, amounted 
an pA which must be added 5,514/. for “incidental receipts.” 
— pantarsek of the land-sales in the colony for 1841-42 amounted to 
39,3634 During these three years, therefore, a sum of 70,9861., drawn 
from the British settlers in the shape of taxes and the price of Crown- 


lands, passed through the hands of the Hobson-Shoitland Adminis- 
anas, ass 


iL, The advances made by the Treasury of New South Wales, to 


defray the expenses of the Colonial Establishment in New Zealand, 
amount in all to 44,7044: of this sum, 36,351/. was advanced in money, 
and 8,452. in goods.* : = , 

III. The bills drawn at various times on the Home Treasury by the 
local Government of New Zealand are as follows—1. On the 23rd 
March 1842, Governor Hobson drew and discounted bills t ) the amount 
of 5,000/. 2. On the 18th June, he drew and discounted bills to the 
amount of 5,0002.F 3. On the 24th August, he again drew and negotiated 
three bills to the amount of 5,0004. each. The Treasury appears to 
have accepted the bills of the 23rd March and 18th June wut it refused 
to accept the three bills of the 2 ith August.t From Lord Stanley’s inti- 
mation, however, that “Her Majesty’s Governmentare prepared to autho- 
rize the issue of debentures for the amount ofthe bills w hich have been so 
drawn, payable from the revenues of New Zealand,” there is reason to 
believe that Governor Hobson had raised some money upon those bills. 

1V. In October 1842,*Mr. Cooper negotiated at Sydney three bills 
of 5,0002 each, drawn by Mr. Shortland on the British Treasury. 
These were not accepted; but it has been stated in the Southern Cross, 
(Auckland newspaper, ) and without contradiction, that 6,8002. was 
received upon these bills. The “State of Revenue and Expenditure 
admits the receipt by the local Government of New Zealand of 
13,4942. to account of bills drawn on the Imperial Treasury: but this is 
obviously an under-statement. Governor Hobson received 5,000/. 
(deducting discount on the bills drawn in March and June 1842); and 
Mr. Shortland received 6,800/. on the bills negotiated at Sydney by 
Mr. Cooper. Something also appears to have been raised on the bills 
for 15,0002. drawn by Governor Hobson on the 2ith August 1842 
The money raised in this manner during the course of 1842 can 
scarcely have been less than 20,0002. The whole of this sum was spent 
within the three years: for although the official “ Statement” shows a 
favourable balance, the Auditors admit that it is only apparent —owing 
to the peculiar manner in which the accounts are ma le up. _ 

Altogether, then, there was raised by the local Government of New 
Zealand, in the course of three years, by loans, bills, taxes, and land- 
sales, no less a sum than 135,6902.§ 

A Parliamentary grant has been obtained to cover the debt due to 
the Treasury of New South Wales, and the first two bills for 50002 
each drawn on the British Treasury by Governor Hobson; so the 
colony is released from a debt of 65,0002. with which the 
financiers of the Shortland-Hobson Administration had burdened it. 
But, although no accounts of the financial operations of 1843 have 
yet been published, there is too much reason to believe that they were 
neither more economical nor more judicious than those of the years that 
preceded them; and that the late Government has left the colony in 
debt. On the 19th April 1843, Mr. Shortland reported, that he had 
drawn on the British Treasury for 1,559/. This sum, appearing to 
have been expended on the Parkhurst boys sent to Auckland, and the 
emigrants in the ship Westminster, was accepted. A draft of 3,000/. 
on the British Treasury, intimated in Mr. Shortland’s despatches of 
13th June 1843, was not accepted ; and the same fate befell bills drawn by 
him for 5502. on the 25th September, in favour of the New Zealand Bank- 


These are 


some 


ing Company, for sums advanced to the local Government. 
indications that the “ raising-the-wind” system still continued to be 
practised. The terms on which the bills for 15,000/. were negoti ited 
at Sydney by Mr. Cooper in October 1842, show the miserably low 
ebb to which the crecit of the local Government of New Zealand had 
sunk, and the shifts to which it The Bank of Australasia 
consented to accept bills to the above amount on the British Treasury, 
at intervals as the necessities of the Auckland Government required, 
on receiving 15 per cent. debentures payable on the 
revenue of New Zealand 
dishonoured) to the full amount of the sum drawn for. 
debentures were not forwarded to Sydney along with the 
drawn for 5,0002.; but these bills were discounted, to save the credit of 
the Auckland officials. Bills for 3,0007. were subsequently discounted 
by the branch of the Bank at Auckland, on a promise being received 
that the debentures should be forwarded to Sydney; but the deben- 
tures not being forthcoming, these bills were dishonoured by the 
managers there. , 

The most prominent feature of these financial operations is their 
rashness. From the very beginning the local Government of New 
Zealand traded on borrowed money. The revenue raised within New 
Zealand in 1840 was only 926/.: the expenses of that year were de- 





was reduced. 


and 
as security in the event of the bills being 
Phe p: 


first bills 


discount, 


rised 





frayed mainly from a loan in money and goods to the amount of | 


33,0641. advanced from the Treasury of New South Wales. People 
who easily obtain large credit on first setting up in business are s¢ Idom 
remarkable for judicious economy. The Hobson-Shortland Admi- 
nistration appear to have calculated on always getting at money as 

* House of Commons Papers, 1844, No. 323 ; and 1842, No. 408. 

t Governor Hobson’s Despatch to Lord Stanley, 27th June 1842. 
Commons Paper, 1843, No. 134. 

+ Appendix to Report of House of Commons Committee for 1844. Lord 
Stanley’s Despatch to the Officer Administering the Government of New 
Zealand, 9th April 1843 ; p. 251. 

This necessarily differs from the total in the “ Statement,” because on the one 
hand we correct the under-estimates of money raised by bills; on the other, 
Omit the money paid in this country for emigration. 

{ Appendix to Comruittee’s Report, p. 253. 


House of 


easily as they did by borrowing from the New South Wales Tre asury 
Governor Hobson’s first estimate is a proof of this. Ignorant of the 
value of money, because he had hitherto come so easily by it, he in 
the beginning of August made a random calculation that the “ pro- 
bable” amount of the ordinary revenue of the colony for the year was 
| 19,4002 On the 15th January 1842, he wrote in astonishment and 
| consternation to Lord Stanley, that it could not possibly produce more 
| than 13,0002. The real amount was less than 6,500/.* His expected 
| returns from land-sales were equally exaggerated; and in neither case 
| does he appear to have had any probable data to frame his estimate 
on: he wrote down the sum he wished to have. No way of getting 
out of the scrape appears to have suggested itself except by staving off 
payments, laying hold of the land-fund, and borrowing more money. 
At the close of the year 1841, he had contracted an additional debt of 
| 13,3202. to the Government of New South Wales ;t+ and almost all the 
officials were in arrears,t and the immigration-fund had been expended 
for other purposes.§ In 1842, a feverish consciousness of his embar- 
rassed circumstances can be traced, in the concealment from Lord 
Stanley of his intention to draw on the British Treasury for 25,0002, 
when he announces that he has drawn for a first instalment of 5,000/, 
It is confessed that nearly 13,500/. was raised for bills on the Imperial 
Treasury in 1842, though the local revenue had risen to about 19,0004, 
The growing effrontery of men in embarrassed circumstances may be 
discerned in the unblushing perseverance of the Hobson-Shortland Ad- 
ministration in raising money by discounting bills on the British 
Treasury after they had been warned that all such bills would be dis- 
honoured. The usurious transaction of Mr. “ Acting Officer” Short- 
land with the Bank of Australasia was the climax of financial disgrace, 
| It ought alse to be observed, that much of this heavy taxation was 
extorted from the British settlers; and much of the debt which but for 
the interference of the Imperial Government they would have had to 
pay, contracted in their name, without their deriving any benefit from 





it. It appears from a statement made by Mr. Shortland himself,)| that 
in 1842, the revenue of the Cook’s Straits settlements exceeded their 
expenditure: the revenue was 12,414/., and the expenditure 7,921. We 


f 


have not so precise an estimate of the income and expenditure of the 

Bay of Islands; but there also the income appears from the “ Statement” 

to have been in excess. Yet, in the same year, a debt of 13,491/. was 

contracted to New South Wales, and the 13,4941 raised on 
| bills drawn on the British Treasury. The British settlements which 
| Governor Hobson found in existence when he landed in New Zealand 
| paid all their expenses and left a surplus: this surplus was spe nd 
| a debt of 26,985/. contracted, to pay the expenses incurred by forming 
two new settlements—Russell and Auckland. 


sum of 





i 
For the large outlay of the New Zealand Government there is no 
| visible permanent return. By far the greater part of the expenditure 


has been incurred for salaries. Out of the 135,690/. spent in the course 
| of three years, 12,028/. has been expended in the survey department; 
606/. on roads and bridges; 4,045/. in the purel 
| Crown; 24,6002. on public works and buildings, (of which the Gover- 


ase of lands for the 


nor’s houses, and his garden, called “the Government domains,” have 
| swallowed up most disproportionate share); only 388i. for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, and 91/. 8s. 6d. for schools. About 40,000/. has been 


some trace behind it; but the rest has been 
l it has been shown elsewhere, did nothing 


| ‘ 
spent in a way to leave 
d 


umed by employés, who, 





THE COMPANY’S SETTLEMENTS. 

Tue Company’s settlements occupy the Northern and Southern coasts 
| of Cook’s Straits. New Plymouth is situated immediately to the North 
| of Cape Egmont, the North-west termination of the Straits ; the Nelson 

settlers are scattered around the bottom of Tasman’s G from Nelson 

to the tongue of land between Massacre Bay and South Wanganui; 
f Wellington occupy the North hores of the Straits as 
| far West as Petre; while their connexion with the shore-whalers 
makes their influence felt the East coast of the islands as far 
South and as far North as East Cape. The principal 
masses of population in this region are at Wellington, Nelson, and New 
Plymouth. 

WELLINGTON.—TI 
Sist August 





those 





along 


as Otako 


total White population of Wellington, on the 


1845, is given in a return now before us as nearly 3,800, 












This number appears to in all the settlers on the shores of Port 
Nicholson, of whom the majority are congregated at Wellington, and 
perhaps those at. Porirua. At Petre on the Wanganui, the most 
remote of the out-stations, at the end of 1843, there were 192 settlers; 
at Manawatu, Otaki, and elsewhere on the coast, there were about 150; 
the number of shore-whalers at the stations dependent on Wellington, 


in the beginning of 1844, was 550. 
A striking feature in this populatio was, for a young colony, the 


i 
n between the numbers of the sexes, At 








inconsiderable disproporti 


Wellington, the number of males was 2,090, of females 1,707. The 
total excess of males over females was only 383; and in the popula. 


The number of 
ition of the settlement was 431: of these, 
224 were females, 207 males. At Wanganui, there were 36 
married couples; 40 adult unmarried males, and 6 adult unmarried 
| females ; among the children, 40 were males and 26 females. 

| Of the 3,800 Wellington settlers, about 200 may be regarded as 
belonging to the middle or (as they may there be termed) upper 

including capitalists farming their own land or land taken on 

and 


| tion below twenty-one years of age it was only 55 


children born since the form 





ana 


classes ; 
| lease and employing labourers, lawyers, medical practitioners, 
| clergymen, Government and Company’s officers, merchants, traders, 
| and auctioneers, private surveyors, and schoolmasters. Many of 
| these were officers in the Army, young men of the first familics, and 
© House of Commons Paper, 1843; No. 138. 
* Statement, and House of Commons Paper, 1843, No. 328. 
+ “ Statement,” &c. House of Commons Paper, 1844, No, 328. 
Hobson’s Despatch to Lord Stanley, 29th March 1842. Houseof Commons 
Paper, 18413; No. 134. 
§ Ibid. 
|| See his Despatch to Lord Stanley, 2nd December 1843. 
of Commons Committee 1844; p. 265. 
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others well educated. Of all kinds of tradesmen there was a fair 
supply : the classified list has more the appearance of an enumeration 
of the inhabitants of a country-town in England than of a settlement 
only a few years old. 

There were five clergymen or priests in the settlement; 1,241 
Episcopalians ; 368 Scotch Presbyterians ; 168 Wesleyans; 112 Inde- 
pendents ; 96 Roman Catholics; 50 Baptists; 26 Jews; and 96 un- 
ascertained. There were four regular schoolmasters; 6 children 
attended a private school for the upper classes, 193 a mechanics’ 
school, and 5 private schools for the poorer classes, 50 an infant 
school, 100 the European Sunday school, and 56 a school attached 
to the Mechanics’ Institute. 

The dwelling-houses of the settlers were estimated to have cost 
76,6992.; and the detached warehouses, forges, mills, public buildings, 
&c., 23,3351. There were 20 vessels, of small tonnage, belonging to 
Wellington; and of these 19 had been built in Wellington or Cook's 
Straits, and 5 more were on the stocks. Since the formation of the 
settlements, 632 vessels, with a tonnage of 74,795, have entered Port 
Nicholson. From the time the first settlers arrived there, Wellington 
has been the depot whence the whaling-stations and the Natives along 
the coast have received their supplies of European goods; sending in 
return, the former their whale and bone, the latter their pigs, potatoes, 
and maize. 

In the beginning of 1844, there were thirteen whaling-stations on 
the Northern Island, from Poverty Bay round to New Plymouth, 
dependent on Wellington; and on the Middle Island eight, from 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound to Banks’s Peninsula. They had supplied, 
during the previous season, 910 tunsof oil; of which 850 tuns had 
been shipped to England, and 60 to other places. 

The procrastination in the Court of the Commissioners of Land Claims 
had prevented the colonists from settling to agriculture: but they had 
cleared about 822 acres of land; of which 380 were arable, 130 pasture, 
(exclusive of a considerable extent of natural cattle and sheep runs,) and 
70 garden-ground. The settlers possessed 129 horses, 1,394 grazing cattle, 
4,823 sheep, 5,060 head of poultry, pigs innumcrable, and some other 
domestic animals, About thirty.six miles of road had been constructed. 
Since that time, the lines of road have been much extended, and 





several bridges built. By the latest accounts, the number of acres 
surveyed at different parts of the settlement from Wanganui to the 
Upper Hutt was 193,000. Parties provided with depasturing licences 
were hastening to occupy the plains of the Wairarapa. 

Netson.—In the last week of October 1843, the White population 
of Nelson was 2,942. Of these, 1,805 resided in town, and 1,137 were 
rural settlers. There were 1,588 males and 1,354 females, The excess 
of males over females was, in the town 91, in the countrs 143—in all 
234. The excess of males in the population below twenty-one years of 
age was only 49. The number of the better class (lawyers, medical | 
practitioners, clergymen, merchants, &c.) was 105, exclusive of 83 | 
farmers, large and small, of whom perhaps one half might belong to 
this class. There were 132 storekeepers and tradesmen, 272 artisans, 
and 323 farm-labourers. 

There were four clergymen or priests in the settlement; 1,315 
members of the Church of England; 182 Roman Catholics; 1,200 
Christians of other denominations; 3 Jews; 35 unascertained. There 
were 321 children at day-schools: the number receiving instruction at 
Sunday schools and at home was believed to be considerable. 

The dwelling-houses of the town settlers were estimated to have cost 
19,8647. ; of the country settlers, 4,810/.—in all, 24,674. The detached 
warehouses, shops, &c.,in town, the barns and mills in the country, and 
the public buildings, were estimated at 6,505/. Nelson had not parti- 
cipated in the traffic with the shore-whalers; but its coasting-trade 
with the Natives extended as far as the Waitere and Kawia, along the 
West coast of the Northern Island, and along the Southern shores of 
Cook’s Straits as far as Cloudy Bay. There are large and seemingly 
inexhaustible stores of coal and lime on the neck of land which termi- 
nates at Cape Farewell; and quantities of both, as also some bricks, 
had been exported to New Plymouth, Wellington, and even as far as 
Banks’s Peninsula. 

As at Wellington, however, comparatively little has been done in the 
way of cultivation. In October 1843, 723 acres had been cleared; of 
which 540 were arable, and 133 garden-grounds. The settlers possessed 
50 horses, 436 grazing cattle, 1,130 sheep, 1,152 swine, 2,202 head of 
poultry, with other domestic animals. Fifty miles of roads (exclusive 
of streets) had been made. [By the latest accounts, 182,400 acres had | 
been surveyed. 

New Piymovutu.—The total White population of New Plymouth, 
at the end of August 1843, was 1,090. Of these, 690 resided in the 
town, and 400 in the country. There were 616 males, and 474 females ; 
giving an excess of 142 males. The excess of males below twenty- 
one years of age—somewhat more than half of the whole popu- 
lation—was only 35. Of the upper class may be reckoned, 28 capi- 
talists cultivating their own land, 6 leasing land, 215 'etting land to 
farmers ; 3 lawyers, 3 medical praciitioners, 2 clergymen, 13 persons 
holding office under Government or the New Zealand Company, or 
living on their means, 2 schoolmasters, 28 surveyors—in all, 117. 

There were two ministers of religion—both Dissenters—in this 
community. Yet there were 401 members of the Church of England, 
9 Roman Catholics, and only 185 Christians of other denominations. 
The report only mentions two schools: one for the children of the 
wealthier class, attended by 3 pupils; one for the poorer classes, 
attended by 25. 

The cost of the dwelling-houses in town was estimated at 9,517/., in 
the country at 3,157/.—in all, 12,674/. The cost of other buildings was 
estimated at 1,360/. There was one whaling-station at New Plymouth; 
but it received its supplies from and sent its produce to Wellington. 

When the report from which these details are taken was made, 250 
acres of Jand were cleared and under cultivation at New Plymouth. 
The settlers possessed 102 grazing cattle, 849 sheep, 332 swine, 1,063 
head of poultry, with other domestic animals. Twenty-four miles of 
roads had been constructed. : The most recent accounts give reason to 
expect that the settlement will produce enough of grain next year for 
its own consumption: 32,031 acres have been surveyed. 





| the harbour of Auckland since the formatio: 


These three settlements had, in August 1843, a population of about 
8,500 Europeans, (supposed to be now nearly 10,000,) keeping up, 
close and constant intercourse with each other, and with the straggling 
settlers who have planted themselves along-shore on every side, where, 
in January 1840, there were only half a dozen whaling-stations. The 
great number of females among the settlers ties them to the sojj, 
These settlements have in a high degree the division of employment 
and combination of labour, which is the badge of an advanced civiliza, 
tion and the guarantee of its continuance. They have banks, schools, 
churches, municipal institutions, and courts of law. They have made 
roads, built houses, mills, churches, and ships; have imported goods 
wholesale from England, and retailed them out to the whalers and 
Natives. The value of their dwellings and other buildings has been 
already stated. Some guess at the amount of their other property may 
be formed from the fact that, in 1842, the Cook’s Straits settlements 
paid to the local Government for the article of ‘ customs-duties” alone, 
12,4142. They have pushed their exploratory journeys a considerable 
way into the interior. ‘They have a fair acquaintance with literature 


and science. 


AUCKLAND AND THE SETTLEMENTS TO THE NORTH. 

It is very difficult to obtain any statistical accounts of these settle. 
ments. As nearly as we have been able to learn, their population, at 
the close of 1842, was— 
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At Manukau, Manganui, (N. of Bay of Islands,) Keri- 
keri, and Waimate, (between Hokianga and Bay of 
Islands,) Wangari, (a river falling into the Frith of 
the Thames North of Auckland), and Mercury Bay, 
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3,838 

Auckland, its dependency Windsor, and Manukau, are creations of 
Government colonization ; the Bay of Islands settlers are a self-planted 
colony, attracted by the resort of whalers and other vessels to the Bay 
in need of supplies; the Manganui, Wangari, and Mercury Bay settlers, 
are parties who resorted to those places to cut wood, and who acquired 
land from the Natives, settled permanently, and cultivated to some ex- 
tent before the arrival of Governcr Hobson; Waimate and Keri-keri are 
Missionary stations; and the Hokianga is settled partly by Missionaries 
and partly by wood-cutters. 

AuckLAnpD.—The latest Government returns only give us the state 
of the land-survey and land-sales to the end of the first quarter of 1843. 
The quantity of land surveyed for purposes of settlement, at the end of 
1842, was 24,516 acres ; the report of the Auckland Agricultural Society 


| for 1843 estimates the quantity surveyed about August of that year at 


36,000 acres. The Government returns state that, up to the close of 
the first quarter of 1843, 4,910 acres of Jand had been sold. How 
much of the land purchased has been brought under cultivation, there 
are no means of ascertaining: the report of the Agricultural Society and 
the Government returns are equally silent on this point. The Southern 
Cross (Auckland newspaper) of 3rd February 1844, states—“ Several 
of our ugriculturists, such as Mr, Cleghorn and Mr. Paten, are making 
experiments. * * * Mr. Paten has about 30 acres under crop this 
year.” 

Some timber has been exported from Auckland and Manukau to 
Hobart Town. The only other exports of native produce from Auckland, 
are some tons of ores of copper and manganese, shipped in June and 
July 1843. The manganese was from an island in the Waitemata, a 
few miles from Auckland; and the copper from the Barrier Island, at 
the mouth of the Frith of the Thames. The Southern Cross of the 17th 
February 1844 notices the arrival of the first whaler that had entered 
of the settlement. 

A return laid on the table of the Howse of Commons on the 24th 
May 1844 states, that the amount of customs-duties received at Auck- 
land in 1841 was 2,305/.; in 1842, 5,2872. But as this return under- 
rates the amount of duties received in these years at the Cook's Straits 
settlements, it is possible there may also be some inaccuracy with regard 


| to Auckland, 


The description given of the settlement by Governor Hobson in his 
despatch of the 26th March 1842 appears to be still applicable. 

For its population of nearly 3,000, Auckland has a church, built 
under the auspices of Dr. Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, several 
Dissenting chapels, and a Roman Catholic chapel. A school was 
opened near Auckland, on the 6th June 1843, by the exertions of the 
Bishcp. 

Tue Bay or Istanns.—In the return presented to the House of 
Commons on the 24th May 1844, the population of the Bay of Islands 
is given as 380. The greater part of this population is concentrated in 
Kororarika. According to Mr. Walter Brodie, there were 700 or 800 
inhabitants in Kororarika when Governor Hobson first arrived in New 
Zealand, in 1840; who had expended 30,0002. in buildings on the land. 
There is little or no cultivation at Kororarika: the stores with which the 
ships frequenting the anchorage are supplied are imported from Europe 
or Sydney, and the provisions are procured from the isolated Native 
settlements along the coast between North Cape and the Thames. The 
population of Kororarika appears pretty much to resemble that portion 
of the inhabitants of our English seaport towns who support themselves 
by supplying the wants of sailors and shipping. In 1836, 151 vessels, 
mostly of large tonnage, visited the Bay of Islands; in the first six 
months of 1837, 72; but the resort has diminished considerably since 
the establishment of customs-duties in 1841. 

Hox1anca.—The population of Hokianga is stated by Lieutenant 
M‘Donnell at from 250 to 300. This comes pretty near the Govern- 
ment return quoted above. The lay-settlers are principally engaged in 
cutting and shipping wood. No whalers resort to Hokianga. A good 
many vessels have been built there. The Wesleyan Missionaries have 
done little in the way of cultivation ; but the lay-settlers have consider- 
able patches of cultivated ground about their dwellings. 

Missionary Stations.—The distance from Hokianga to the Bay 
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oe iles, ac try which presents no 

s about forty miles, across a coun hic 

po ereder difficulties. On this road are the Missionary stations, 
Waimate about sixteen miles from the Bay of Islands; and Keri-keri, 
~~ : the Bay of Islands. 


iles m 
about twelve miles from . 2. ee : : . 
Missionary farm, and a little clearing by individual settlers. Bishop 


Selwyn has fixed his head-quarters at Waimate, and has there esta- 
ished a College. ; 
piThe other sertiements are of small account, and no accurate infor- 
mation respecting them has been attainable. The receipt of customs 
at Russell, the nominal seat of government in the Bay of Islands, 
J . 
shows the contribution to the public revenue of all the settlements round 
the Ror of Islands, at Hokianga, and along the bridle-track which 
connects them. The return already quoted gives for Russell, in 1841, 
1,1942.; in 1842, 2,5341. 
The two 





Commissioners appointed to investigate the land-claims of 
the Northern settlements have reported on 554 claims out of 1,037; 
and their decisions in these cases entitle the claimants, settlers and 
missionaries, to grants of upwards of 75,000 acres. 

Auckland, of the Northern settlements the nearest to the Company’s, 
out 400 miles from New Plymouth, and about 600 from Wellington, 
by land ; the passage by sea to the latter place averages a fortnight or 
three weeks. Bishop Selwyn, in one of his letters, says—“ The Bishop 
of Australia, af Syduey, is in a better position for communicating with 
Wellington and Nelson than I am at Auckland.” The Northern settle- 
ments are also inconveniently distant from each other. 
the Bay of Islands are each about 130 miles from Auckland, and 40 
miles apart. Auckland has drained the Bay of Islands of part of its 
population, and of the revenue not actually expended there. 


is ab 


THE WAIRAU MASSACRE, 

About the end of November 1843, intelligence reached this country 
of a conflict between a party of settlers from Nelson and a body of the 
Natives, in which a number of the former had fallen. Among those 
who fell were the most energetic and intelligent and best-beloved of 
the settlement. Such an event deepened even the gloom which at that 
time rested on the prospects of the colony. The origin, progress, and 
termination of this lamentable event are as follows. 


At each there is a | 
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arriving at the Wairau, plundered the men of the surveying-parties 
of blankets, tobacco, percussion-caps, and other articles ;* and pulled 
down and burned the huts of Mr. Cotterell and others.t 

Mr. Cotterell proceeded to Nelson; and the Magistrates, on his de- 


| claration that arson and other outrages had been committed by Rau- 


| liberates him if not. 


peraha, Rangihaeata, ard their followers, issued a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of the two chiefs. The effect of such a warrant is well 
known: the party accused is brougit before the Magistrate issuing it, 
who commits him for trial if there appears to be sufficient cause, or 
All British subjects are bound to obey a warrant 


| of this kind; and Rangihaeata and Rauperaha were British subjects. 


In November 1841, the Police Magistrate at the Bay of Islands had 


} caused Maketu, “ one of the high chiefs of the Bay,” to be arrested in 


| of Friends; and several other gentlemen. 


Hokianga and | 


In 1839, Colonel Wakefield purchased, among other lands on Cook's | 


Straits, “the river and district of Wairau.’”’ He purchased it three 
times,—first, from the conquering tribes, who had subjected or driven 
out the original occupants at Cook’s Straits, as appears from a deed 
dated 25th of October, to which are appended among others the signature 
of the chiefs Rauperaha and Rangihaeata;* second, from the tribes 
who occupied the country subsequently to the conquest, and jointly 
with the conquering tribes, as appears from a deed dated 8th Novem- 
ber ;+ third, from the widow of a Captain Blenkinsop, who was said 
to have previously purchased it from the Natives, as appears from a 
note in Colonel Wakefield’s Journal.t 

There are some Natives settled at Port Underwood, a distance of 
several miles from the plains of the Wairau; and among them are ja 
brother and other relatives of Rauperaha. ‘There is a deserted “ pali’’ 
at the mouth of the Wairau. There were no permanent residents on 
the plains. 

Rauperaha and Rangihacata are the most savage of the existing 
chiefs of New Zealand.§ The Natives at Wellington ceded their lands 
to Colonel Wakefield, not so much for the goods given them, as to 
have the British in their vicinity to protect them from Rauperaha 
These two chiefs have been the instigators of the attacks on the set- 
tlers in the valley of the Iutt,{ at Porirua,** and elsewhere. They are 
both habitual drunkards.}+ . 

Eight weeks before the rencontre at the Wairau, Rauperaha and 
Rangihaeata had declared that it was their iutention to shoot Captain 
Wakefield.tt 

Rangihaeata and Rauperaha denied the sale of the Wairau plains. 
In April 1843, neither this nor any of the land-claims on C 
Straits had been decided by the Commissioner of Land-Claims, Mr. 
Spain. Additional lands were r¢ juired for the Nelson settlement; and 
a preliminary survey of those on the Wairau was ordered, that opera- 
tions might commence as soon as the decision of the Court of Claims 
should be pronounced. The surveying expedition landed at the mouth 
of the Wairau on the 25th of April. They were met by a Native 
chief of the name of Puaha; who expressed no dissatisfaction at their 
arrival.§§ Inthe course of a few days a considerable number of 
Natives arrived from different parts of the Straits; who obstructed the 
surveyors, and threatened them with a visit from Rauperaha That 
chief and Rangihaeata were then in attendance on the Court of Land- 
Claims : they did not conceal their intention of forcibly obstructing 
the survey, Mr. Spain obtained from them a promise not to go to the 
M airau till the end of June, when he would meet them there.{§ Mr. 
Toms, who was married toa relative of Rauperaha, and in virtue of that 
connexion claims land in the Wairau district and elsewhere, promised 
to take them to his residence in Clou ly Bay, and detain them there 
till Mr, Spain’s arrival. ‘Toms, however, after carrying them to Cloudy 
Bay, made no attempt to detain them, although it was gencrally 
understood by his sailors that the Natives were going to fizht.*** He 
even bought a slave from them, Sor fire-arms, apparently knowing that 
they were wanted. Rauperaha, Rangihaeata, and their followers, on 
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Affidavit of Mr. Meurant, interpreter 


this manner.t The issuing of the warrant was a matter of course ; but, 
knowing the characters of Rauperaha and Rangihaeata, the Police 
Magistrate at Nelson deemed it advisable to proceed in person to 
execute it. He was accompanied by Captain Arthur Wakefield, Agent 
for the New Zealand Company and founder of the settlement, a 
general favourite with the Natives; Captain England, remarkable for 
his mildness and self-command ; Mr. Cotterell, a member of the Society 
At the Wairau they were 
joined by Mr. Tuckett, also a member of the Society of Friends. For 
precaution, they were accompanied by thirty or forty men, some of 
whom were constables. The whole party, with the exception of Messrs. 
Cotterell, Tuckett, and three others, were armed. 

“ Three miles up the river,” says Mr. Tuckett, “we had an inter- 
view with a party of the resident Natives, and explained to them the 
object of the expedition, and that no violence was intended towards 
them; and that it had no reference to any question of the land-claims. 
The Native chief Puaha undertook to convey to Rauperaha and Ran- 
gihaeata the object of the expedition ; informing us they were farther 
up the river. He appeared perfectly satisfied with our explanation, as 
far as as they were concerned, and would recommend the others to 
surrender to the warrant.’’§ 

Next morning, the party advanced up the river, to where a deep 
stream from the North joins it. On the opposite bank of this affluent, 


| a short distance above the junction, Rauperaha and Rangihaeata and 


their followers were assembled. Puaha was with them. The Police 
Magistrate, with Captain Wakefield, the chief constable, the interpreter, 
and three others, crossed over to them; the rest of the English party 


| remained on the opposite bank. The Police Magistrate “ explained, that 


he did not come about the land question ; that that was to be settled 
afterwards by Mr. Spain.” “The Police Magistrate, producing his 
warrant, directed the constable to execute it on Rauperaha; and Mr. 
Brooks, the interpreter, was instructed to explain fully the nature of 
the warrant and the offence which he (Rauperaha) had committed, 
and for which he must accompany the constable on board the brig. 
He was told he might take any of his tribe with him.’"4 Rauperaha at 
first “‘ appeared to waver,” but ultimately refused to go; and the 
Police Magistrate proceeded to force him. “A party of Natives in the 
background, about sixteen in number, then sprang on their feet, and 
presented their arms,” “ At this time,” says Mr. Farguson, a settler 
in New South Wales, who was a passenger on_board the Colonial brig, 
and accompanied the party, ‘I saw one rise from behind a bush, 
whom I had not before seen; Mr. Richardson told me it was Rangi- 
haeata: he made a great noise, and said, ‘ Kahore, the Queen! I'm all 
the same as Wikitoria.’” ++ When affairs assumed this aspect, says Mr. 
Tuckett, “ In momentary expectation that violence would be offered to 
the Police Magistrate, I proposed that we should establish a communi- 
cation with our party, Captain Wakefield asked the Native chief Puaha 
if he might use his canoe for that purpose; he assented. Captain Wake- 
ficld asked me to assist him in placing the canoe across the stream : 
having done so, Captain Wakefield said, ‘Englishmen, forward.’ 
About five men upon this entered the canoe to cross over. While 
this took place, I heard the report of a fire-arm.”}{ There is consider- 
able discrepancy among the parties examined as to who fired this shot; 
but Joseph Morgan, one of the men who was crossing, declared upon 
oath when examined at Nelson, that it was fired by a Maori, and laid 
his comrade Tyrrell, who was immediately before him, dead at his 
feet.§§ The evidence of this witness is corroborated by that of George 
Bampton, who was also in the canoe, and that of James Grant, who 
was on the brink of the stream preparing to enter it.|||| These three men 
were better placed than any of the other surviving Englishmen to see 
The Natives examined do not say which side fired 






what took place. 
first. 

The first shot was followed by simultaneous vollies from both par- 
tices. The Maories fired from behind the cover of the bush ; §§ the Eng- 
lish who had crossed stood exposed on the bank of the stream. Orders 
were given to rejoin their comrades who remained on the opposite 
side. p to this time the Natives hesitated whether to keep their 
ground or flee.*** Rauperaha, observing the movement to recross the 
creek, encouraged his companions to attack. They advanced, pouring 
in a volley, and several of the English fell. The labourers, unaccus- 
tomed to this sort of work, and devoid of discipline, broke and fled. 
The other gentlemen in vain attempted to rally and keep them to- 
gether. Captain Wakefield, knowing the hopelessness of further 
resistance, advised those around him to lay down their arms. He 
waved a handkerchief, to intimate that they surrendered. The scene 
which followed has been told by a Native who took part in the affray:— 


® Affidavit of Samuel Parkinson, and declaration of Parua (a Native): Appendix 
to Report of *844, pp. 146—149. 
t Ibid. 
t Governor Hobson’s Despatch, 16th Dec, 1841. 
569, p. 191. : 
§ Nir. Tuckett’s statement on affirmation to the Magistrates of Port Nicholson: 
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Mr. Barnecoat’s Affidavit: Appendix, p. 148, 
© Ibid. 
** Ibid., p. 143. 
+t Mr. Farguson’s affidavit: Appendix, p. 152. 
tt Tuckett: Appendix, p. 143. 
§§ Appendix to Twelfth Report of Directors, p. 50 H. 
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4 Grant: Appendix, p. 158. 
*** Deposition of the Native Parua: Appendix, pp. 149, 150. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR. 





[JANUARY 4, 





+The Natives pursued them to another rise of the hill, and followed 
them until they caught them all; and Rauperaha was talking to them, and 
had secured all the chiefs, when Rangihaeata came up and said, ‘ Raupe- 
raha, remember your daughter °’ [ Rangihaeata’s wife, shot by a chance-shot 
during the action.) Puaha’s wife was down at the settlement, and called 
out to him, ‘ Puaha, Puaha, save some of the chiefs, so that you may have 
to say you saved some:’ but when she cried they were all killed. Ran- 
ihaeata killed them all with his own hand, with a tomahawk. I saw him 
I saw Rangihaeata kill Captain Wakefield, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. 





o it. 
Richardson. I saw him kill John Brooks, near the bunch of trees up the 
hill. I saw him kill Mr. Cotterell. I saw Rangihaeata snatch away Captain | 


Wakefield’s watch after he had knocked him down. 


He afterwards offered | 


it to the Missionary Natives; but they refused to take it, but said, ‘* Let it | 


I heard that the slaves 


lie with the dead, and all that belongs to them.’ 
They paid no 


had stripped off Captain Wakefield’s coat and waistcoat. 


attention to what the Missionaries said, but robbed the bodies in all direc- 
' 


tions.’’* 

‘heard five blows given as if by a tomahawk ; and, after the last blow, 
heard a groan.”+ Others heard the Natives in pursuit of themselves : 
“they had with them a dog, which they shouted to and encouraged in 
the same manner as when they hunt pigs.”’*{ The Maories present on 
this occasion are said by the Native Puaha to have been upwards of 
a hundred; “but forty committed the deed, and these were all armed 
with muskets.” The number of the Europeans was forty-nine ; and of 
these, nineteen were shot in the action, or murdered afterwards in cold 
blood. Among tiie murdered, were men of high talents and acquire- 
ments, and unstained reputation: we may name, in particular, Arthur 


One Englishman, who was crouched in the fern near this terrible scene, | 


Wakefield—the naval service of his country does not boast an | 


Officer of the same standing of higher merit, and he was equally 


| dix, pp. 370- 


beloved by countryman and foreigner, civilized European and savage | 


New Zealander. Captain Wakefield’s murder, we have seen, was pre- 
meditated. Rauperaha and Rangihaeata had announced their intention 
to commit it weeks before. And it was accompanied with insult to his 
remains. When the Rev. Samuel Ironside, the Wesleyan missionary, 
who buried him and his comrades, was examined by the Port Nicholson 
Magistrates, the following fact was elicited :— 


‘When you found the body of Captain Wakefield, did you see a bit of | 


** Yes; I did.”’—** Are you 


bread or damper placed under his head ?’’— 
aware of any Native custom which would account for this being done ? 


“The head of a chief is held sacred, and nothing common should come near | 


it ; and therefore bread, being common, and being placed there, it was in- 
tended as an insult.’’§ 

The witnesses ,Native and European, from whose depositions this 
narrative is extracted, (with the exception of three whose testimony has 
been alluded to as corroborative of the others, and who made affidavit 
at Nelson,) were examined by the Magistrates of Port Nicholson from 
the 18th to the 24th of June; Mr. M‘Donogh, the Police Magistrate, 
occupying the chair. On the 24th of June, Mr. M‘Donogh issued a 
proclamation to the settlers in Cook’s Straits, in which he says—“ I 
should fail in my duty did I not declare my conviction, after obtaining 
evidence from all quarters, that the affray was not the result of any 
premeditated design on the part of the Natives ; but that, on the con- 
trary, they sought by every means to avoid it, and did not fire a shot 
until five of their party had fallen, and among them the wife of Rangi- 
haeata, who at the moment bore his own son in her arms.” For this 
assertion there is not a shadow of evidence in the depositions 
taken by the Magistrates. When taken to task for it by Colonel 
Wakefield, Mr. M‘Donogh admitted this, in a letter dated 14th of 


July—* From the depositions taken by the Magistrates on the spot, | 


which documents have since been placed in my charge, I find, upon 
a careful perusal of them, that I had been misinformed on the 
following points,—namely, that five of the Natives had not fallen pre- 
vious to their returning the fire: neither does it appear at what period 
of the conflict Rangihaeata’s wife was accidentally shot; who, it is 
proved, had not at that time an infant in her arms. I likewise find by 
these documents, that no order was given by the Europeans to fire on 


the Natives; but that the conflict originated from an accidental shot 
from one of the European party.’ 
But Lord Stanley, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, improves 


immeasurably on the story first promulgated and then retracted by Mr. 








M‘Donogh. On the 10th of February 1844, Lord Stanley wrote to 
Governor Fitzroy—“ Most calamitously, the commencement of the 
conflict was signalized by the death by a gunshot wound of a woman 
who was the wife of one of the chiefs and the daughter of the other: 
she fell a victim to conjugal affection, in the atte npt to shelter h 





husband's life, atthe imminent peril of herown. Her death was a 
by him and her father, in the slaughter of the prisoners they had 
made’’** Lord Stanley’s only authority for this romantic and touching 
story is the hearsay evidence of a whaler, not present at the massacre 
all the witnesses who were present contradict it; and the Protector of 
Aborigines disbelieved it. 

The actions of the Government-officers in New Zealand have been 
in keeping with the words of the Police Magistrate of Wellington 
and the Secretary of State for the Colonies. After the Wairau 
massacre, the male inhabitants of Wellington were sworn in as special 
constables, by Mr. M‘Donogh, and, with his sanction, were to be armed 
and drilled, because Rauperaha and Rangihaeata had collected some 
hundreds of their followers within sixteen miles of the town.t+ 
Fifty-three soldicrs were sent to Wellington in July, with Major 
Richmond, who was appointed to supersede Mr. M‘Donogh as 
Police Magistrate. Major Richmond’s first step was to issue a pro- 


clamation declaring the meetings for drill illegal, and intimating that 


all future meetings would be dispersed, “ and the persons so unlawfully 
assembling prosecuted according to law.”}{ The Crown Prosecutor 
afterwards declared, that in preparing the proclamation he had used the 


* Parua: Appendix, p. 150. 

T Grant: Appendix, p. 159. 

$~ Morgan and Hudson’s depositions at Nelson: 
port of Directors, p. 146. 
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Appendix to Fourteenth Re- 


port, p. 156. 


word “ illegal’’ by inadvertence ; but the Police Magistrate still forbade 
the drilling, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of the Local 
Magistrates and the whole population. And Governor Fitzroy hag 
taken upon him to forbid any judicial investigation of the Wairay 
massacre, on grounds equally irreconcileable with law and evidence, 
“T feel it imperative on me to remind you, painful as it is to my 
feelings, that our countrymen were there [at the Wairau] the aggres. 
sors; that the principal Magistrate was acting illegally; that at least 
thirteen of our countrymen fell during the heat of a conflict brought on 
by the misconduct of those in authority; and that the other nine, 
though mercilessly slaughtered after they had surrendered, fell victims 
to the ferocious passions they had roused to the utmost.”* After the 
breaking up of the meeting at which Governor Fitzroy announced to 
the Natives that no inquiry was to be made, Sir Everard Home 
ostentatiously shook hands with Rauperaha.t 

The sequel of the story is best told in the concluding words of a 
despatch from the Police Magistrate of Wellington to Mr. Acting 
Governor Shortland, dated the 5th December 1843—“ The Natives 
of these districts have, since their unfortunate success at the Wairau, 
assumed a different bearing, and are certainly not inclined to yield 
obedience to our laws, which before they never disputed.”’j 


THE CASE THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY. 
Tue case of the Company against the Government is stated in the 
Twelfth Report of the Directors, (reprinted in the Commons Committee’s 
Appendix, pp. 501—511,) in a Memorandum from the Directors, (A ppen- 
i 8.) and in a Statement submitted by the New Zealand 
The essential 


OF 


vi 
Company to the Committee, (Appendix, PP: 380—386). 
points in these documents appear to be the following. | 
I. The purpose of the Company, in its acquisition and sales of 
land in New Zealand, was to obtain a site and raise a fund for 
colonization, of which they were to be the trustees and administra- 
tors. nd-sales, they proposed to 
retuin a percentage for thems nt to pay the expenses of 
superintendence and interest upon the capital invested by them in the 
purchase of land from the Natives, and in other prerequisites of their 
scheme. The distinguishing char: istic of their system, having for 
its object not mere emigration, but the transplanting at once of all the 
component parts of society as it were “in frame,” was the sale of land 
in this country at such a price as would create a fund by which a suffi- 
cient supply of labour might be carried to the settlement without fur- 
ther expense to any individual, Besides this, in the Company’s second 
settlement, a considerable proportion of the purchase-money has been 
devoted to the formation of roads and bridges; and in all, efforts have 
provision of reiigious instruction, and other ameni- 
Whilst it was essential to the Company’s objects 
cure the land for the settlements which they pro- 
posed to found, they felt that no price, whether great or small, which 
they might pay for it at the moment, would be of lasting benefit to the 
Natives ; their duty to make such provision for the 
future and permanent interests of those parties as would at once be a 
real consideration for the cessions to be obtained from them, and afford 
puarantee the Aborigines of New Zealand should not share the 
common fate of rude tribes brought suddenly into collision with civi- 
lized communities. It was provided, that the land being apportioned by 
lot to parties purchasing from the Company, one-tenth of the whole 
area, chosen in like manner, parcel by parcel, should be set aside 
as inalienable Native reserves; with the expectation that the lands so 
intermingled with the possessions of a civilized and improving society, 
would rapidly increase in value, and afford to the Natives a certain pro- 
tection from destitution or being driven back into the wilds. By these 
arrangements, the Company hoped to rescue the Natives from evils 
ly impending over them; to relieve the pressure of redundant 
ir and capital in England; and to call into existence a new country, 
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which should be bound by the closest relations of affection and interest 
to the old; while both should be fitted to afford reciprocally the best of 
markets for their respective productions. The association of a com- 

cial undertaking with the prosecution of these objects was forced 
upon the projectors by the Colonial Office, which refused them a charter 
of incor] ion except upon the condition of their becoming a joint- 
tock npat 

If. The N land ¢ any is now incorporated by a Crown 
charter, l land New Zealand under a promised grant 
from the Cr 1e Company assumed its present form and character 
st ently to the assumption of the reignty of New Zealand by 


the British Crown. They had acquired, or believed they had acquired, a 











very large tract of land from the Natives, by purchases made, in the 
only m hen recognized in that country, before the proclamation of 
British sovereignty ; but subsequently to that proclamation, they aban- 
doned all claims on the grounds of sueh purchases, in consequence of an 
agreement contracted with them by the Secretary of State for the Colo- 


nies, By the agreement in question, the Company undertook to ** forego 
and disclaim ail title or pretence of title to any lands purchased or ac- 
quired by them” from Native chiefs of New Zealand and others ; and 
to increase their capital stock from 190,000/. to 300,000/. On the other 
hand, Lord John Russell undertook that the Crown should grant to 
the Company four acres of land within a certain district for every 
pound sterling that should be ascertained by a Government-accountant 
to have been expended by them “in the purchase of lands in New Zea- 
land from the Native chiefs and others; in the taking up, chartering, 
and despatching of ships for the conveyance of emigrants thither; in 
the maintenance of such emigrants before and during the outward 
voyage; in the purchase and transmission of stores for the public use of 
the settlers collectively on their arrival; in surveys; in the erection of 
buildings or the execution of other works dedicated exclusively to 
the public service of the settlement; and in other heads of ex- 
penditure or absolute liabilities unavoidably required or reasonably 
incurred for the above-mentioned purposes.” The sole condition at- 
tached to the grant was “proof of expenditure to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government-accountant.” ‘This agreement was con- 

* Minutes of Evidence to Committee’s Report, p. 202. 

+ Appendix to Fourteenth Report of Directors, p. 100. 

+ Appendix toCommittee’s Report, p. 275. 
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4 in November 1849. The Company has proved, to the satis- 
- ¢ the Government-accountant, an expenditure entitling it to a 
oer 762.593 acres of land. The Company increased its capital to 
aged at required. The charter was issued in February 1841. 

. SIL The Company’s agreement with Lord John Russell appears to 

» been treated as waste paper by the Local Government from the 
et dee v. ‘In a letter addressed by Mr. Vernon Smith to the Chair- 
ore J Company, by direction of Lord John Russell, in December 
eee it was intimated that the Crown intended to lay claims to all 
lands in New Zealand granted by the chiefs to Europeans for some 
ie ate consideration previously to the establishment of British 
sovereignty in the islands, and to grant Crown-lands to all British sub- 
jects who had spent money there for colonizing purposes, in proportion 
= their expenditure, in the same way as in the case of the New 
Zealand Company. The rights acquired to the Company by purchase 


from the Natives were transferred to the Crown; and the Com- 
any was entitled only to a grant from the Crown four times as 
ome acres as they had expended pounds sterling for colonizing pur- 


The Crown had become the claimant of the lands which the 
In this view, the Company ought not 
to have been called as a litigant party before the Commissioner of Land- 
Claims, but simply as a witness for the Crown. A cons¢ quence of the 
contrary construction put upon the agreement by the Local Govern- 
ment, has been, that the Company and its settlers have been made to 
appear in a position adverse to the Natives; the delays in pronouncing 
a decision have been most vexatious; and up to the time of the most 
recent despatches from the c lony, the promised Cr ywn grant had not 
been issued for a single acre of the Company's Jand. The mode of pro- 
cedure in the Commissioner’s Court is thus described in the Twelfth 
Report of the Directors— : ; ; 
« A Court of Claims was established in the midst of the district to which 
the Company had acquired a claim by Native purchase when there was no 
British authority nor any other government in New Zealand; and into this 
Court the Company was called as a party, and required to establish the claims 
which Lord Jobn Russell’s Agreement had properly compelled them to 
don. The Natives were the party on the other side. Intermediate parties ap- 
peared in the form ot Whites claiming to have purchased from Natives befor 
the Company. The Court consisted of a gentleman who did not understand a 
word of the Native language. ‘The Interpreter of the Court held t oftice of 
Sub-Protector of Aborigines ; and in that character not only prepared out of 
Court the claims of the Natives against the Company, 
counsel in Court. 


poses. +: 
Company's agents had purchased. 





ban- 


functions that of Arbi- 
trator, to assist in determining the amount of compensation to be paid by the 
Company to Natives under decree of the Court. He had been appointed, more- 


but acted as thei 
There has since been added to his 


over, to the office of Sub- Protector of Aborigines by his father, the Chief Pro- 
tector for New Zealand—a lay missionary, personally and largely interested in 
whatever might affect the value of ianded property at and near Auckland. 


land near Auckland—no 


ar Auckland at the expense of 


There was no surer method of raising the value ot 


more certain means of promoting colonization n« 





the Company’s settlements—than by decisions of the Court of Claims advers 
to the C uppany, or by del iy in coming t sion. ‘The Court sat for 
nearly two years without de a single « you are informed that 





the gentleman filling the in patible offices of Protector and Interpreter, and 
subsequently of Arbitrator, was under twenty years old at the time of receiving 
these appointments—when you reflect on the right qualifications for the off 

of Protector of Aborigines in a country like New Zealand, such as experience, 
habitual prudence, weight of character, and perfect freedom from even the sus- 
picion of self-interested bias—when you consider how the real value of land, 
and the ideas of the Natives on that subject, had been altered by British colo- 
nization—when you think of the utter confusion of ideas whicl pre- 





hich even now 
vails among the Natives with respect to their own rights to property in land— 
and when you make allowance for the facility, and the hope of profit for thea 
selves, with which some of the Whites might instigate the Natives to set 1 
new and extravagant claims for compensation—you will not be surprised at the 
failure of the Commissioner’s Court to produce any but the most deplorabk 
results. of ’ . ° ° 








“ But it is not to the Court that we object, or have ever objected. A Court 
of Claims seems to have been necessary, in order that the Native title shoul 
be extinguished by the Government. What we object to is, the making of th 
Company a party before the Court, instead of only a witness on bebalt of the 
Crown, according to the principle of Lord John Russell's Agreement. That 


Agreement contained, in fact, a surrender by the Company to the Crown of all 
the land which you previously claimed in virtue of purchase from the Natives. 
If the Company, and other Euro; 
the Natives, had only been called as witnesses to satisiy the ¢ 

that the purchases had really taken place, the follics and calamities of such a 
litigation as actua ly occurred wou have been avoided. ‘The spectacle which 
that litigation presented excited a general ridic The cl 
claims, direct and intermediate, wer 
to have passed, and the proofs of contract wer 
of the parties in this strange contentic private intere 
attornies and barristers; O er of the languag 
known to one or more of the parties interested; the very thoughts of the seve- 
ral parties on the subject of property in land were so different as to be re- 
spectively incomprehensible; the parties best informed on the subject in de- 
bate—the Natives, whose law of real property was to be the guide of tbh 
Court—never had any daw of the sort, but only vague, diversified, conflicting 
Customs ; and, to crown all, the Court itself, whose functions were really more 
important and more delicate than those of the Governor, consisted of a country 
attorney recently imported from England. ‘he picture is really shameful.” 


uns claiming to have once purchased from 
mmissiouer 
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various and confl 
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es used was always 


IV. Another source of serious injury to the Company and its set- 
tlers was the rival colonization att mpted by the Government-officers 
at Auckland. From the time of the foundation of Auckland, conti- 
nuous efforts were made to divert capital and labour from the Cook’s 
Straits settlements. Governor Hobson endeavoured, th ugh in vain, 
to induce the colonists who settled at Nelson to plant themselves in the 
neighbourhood of Auckland. L abouring emigrants were attracted from 
W ellington to Auckland by promises of high wages, offered in a Go- 
vernment advertisement, and by emissaries who addressed their soli- 
Citations to them in pot-hors«:. A continuous drain of capital from 
Cook’s Straits was effected by «axes raised from the settlers there and 
Spent at Auckland. Another consequence of the settlement of Auck- 
land as the capital was, that the Cook’s Straits settlements were left 
without the protection of an efficient government, By land Auckland 
is 600 miles distant from the Company's settlements ; for all practical 
SH ong it is in reality more distant than Sydney or Hobart Town. 

therto the intercourse has been almost entirely by sea; the voyage 
Occupying, at certain periods of the year, little less than a month, 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1841; No. 311, page 88. 


V. The Local Government's disregard of the agreement with Lord 
John Russell was countenanced by, if indeed it did not originate with, 
the Colonial Office. To the condition imposed by Lord John Russell on 
the Company, that previous to their receiving a grant of land from the 
Crown, they should prove the amount of their expenditure for colonizing 
purposes, to the satisfaction of an accountant named by the Colonial Se- 
cretary, Lord Stanley added another—that they should prove the validity 
of their purchases from the Natives. No such condition is mentioned in 
the agreement. It is inconsistent with the views of the Government at the 
time, as expressed in Mr. Vernon Smith’s letter of 2nd December 1840, 
quoted above. On the 29th June 1844, Lord John Russell himself wrote to 
Mr. Somes—*“ I believed the extent of land which it would be in the 
power of the Crown to grant to be far greater than would be enough to 
satisfy its engagements. I did not suppose that any claim could be 
set up by the Natives to the millions of acres of land which are to be 
found in New Zealand neither occupied nor cultivated, nor in any fair 
sense owned by any individual. I believed, therefore, that, in any case, 
the Crown could fulfil its promise; and that when so many pounds had 
been proved to be expended by the Company in the purchase of land- 
conveyance of emigrants, the purchase of stores, erection of buildings, 
and other purposes named in the agreement, the Crown would be able 
to grant to the Company four acres of land for each pound so ex- 
pended.” The Colonial Office has, upon a construction of the agree- 
ment irreconcileable with its terms, resting upon hypothetical inten- 
tions attributed to the noble lord who contracted it, insisted upon the 
Company’s proving the validity of their purchases from the Natives, 
and has thus sanctioned and perpetuated the vexatious delays opposed 
in the Court of the Commissioner of Land-Claims to the completion 
of the Company’s titles. 

VI. Wearied out by the pertinacity with which the Colonial Office 
insisted upon the exaction of this additional condition, the Company, in 
May 1843, accepted a compromise from Lord Stanley. In return for 
promises of a conditional grant of lands pending the investigations of 
the Commissioners’ Court—of “ instructions to the Governor to define 
Native titles, to settle the claims to land, and to do their best to aid the 
agents of the Company”—of a local judge. and local representative of 
the Government at Cook's Straits—the Company agreed to accept the 
said conditional grant of the lands selected by their agents, with the 
option, in the event of prior titles being set up, of receiving other 
lands in lieu of them, or obtaining from the Crown its right of pre- 
emption; and in addition, to accept of 50,000/. worth of land at Auck- 
land, in lieu of 50,000 acres of the land they were already entitled to, 
A confidential despatch of Lord Stanley to Governor Fitzroy, dated 26th 
June 1843, « xpl 1ined, and in the opinion of the Directors materially 
varied, the terms of the agreement; and of this despatch they were kept 
in ignorance til! the Ist of February 1844. 


In justification of commu- 
nicating this gloss or commentary to the Governor unknown to the 
other contracting party, the Colonial Office “ distinctly denies that the 
irrangement m ide by the letter of the 12th May 1843, as to the confirm- 
ation of the Company’s titles, can either in a popular or technical sense 
be termed an ag And not a single pears to have been 
taken by the Governor either to define Native titles or to expedite an 
rim grant of lands to the Company. 


cement,” Step af 


VIL. In addition to the obstacles opposed to the Company’s colonizing 
operations by withholding the promised grants of land and establishing 
rival settlements under the auspices of the Crown, they complain of 


impediments from the vexatious office. For instance, 
when the Company complained of the abstraction of labourers from 
Port Nicholson by the Governor, they were informed, that “ Lord 
Stanley postponed any observations until he shall have received the 
petition through Captain Hobson.” This postponement was justified 
by the alleged necessity of adhering to a rule of the Colonial Office, 
that all complaints against the Governor of a colony must be transmitted 


delays of 


through himself. The difficulty of complying with this rule in the 
case of a colony where the Governor had voluntarily placed himself at 
such a distance from the main body of settlers is obvious; but still 
more glaring is the refusal to aflord redress to a company resident in 
this country for an injury done to them until a year had been wasted in 


proj rma adesp t 


tches to and from the colony. 


pursued ir 


rhe same evasive pro- 


crastination was a case where the rule was totally inap- 


plicable. A lighthouse was wanted for the harbour of Port Nichol- 
son: the Company's agents in the colony could not pledge the 
funds of their employers for its erection: the Company in Lon- 
don offered to th Government here, to send out the re juir l light 
on th understandia that the outlay shall b deemed a cl rge 
on the harbour-dues levied on vessels entering Port Nicholson. rhis 
offer was made in furtherance of one of the main objects for which 
the Company was incorporated—for that “ of executing, erecting, con- 
tracting k id subscribing towards, such public works and buildings, 





sanctioned, by us, our heirs, or 


&c. as may be propose d, undertak« n, OF \ 
The Government was as capable 


ssors, or by the Governor,” &c. 
gin Downing Street on the expediency of accepting the offer 
at Auckland—it might at least have done so con- 
Governor certainly could not have been injured by 
“rule” of the Downing Street Office was in- 


succ 
of decidi 
as the Governor 
ditionally ; and the 
its acceptance. But the 
exorable, 

VIIL. The conduct 


Company’s settlers most disastrous. 


of the Home and Local Government has been to the 
The dubious state of the Company’s 
title destroys the security of every title in Cook's Straits; because of 
the British inhabitants of those settlements every occupier 
derives his title from the Company. This insecurity has produced an 
indisposition to invest capital in Jands, and exercised a paralyzing in- 
fluence on the activity of the settlers. The Natives have assumed an 
attitude of aggression, and the settlers are filled with resentment and 
alarm. The orders of the Local Government have suspended surveys, 
and directed Europeans in no case to retain possession of land to which 
any Native shall merely assert a claim. The result has been, that nu- 
merous claims have been advanced ; and that the great mass of the agri- 
cultural populztion have in consequence abandoned their settlements and 
flocked into th. towns. The settlers whose courage induces them to 
confront the danger, remain under a sense of absolute precariousness of 
possession, if not of life. The labourers are left without employment, 
and the capitalists forced to subsist on their capital. Some have re- 
turned home; some have gone to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
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Land; and some have emigrated to Valparaiso, for the purpose of 
settling in South America. 

1X. The effects of the conduct of the Home and Local Governments 
on the Company’s affairs have been equally pernicious. The only 
source of their income being the sale of lands, the doubts cast on the 
validity of their titles necessarily operated to prevent their deriving any 
large sums from that source. A still more fatal impression was pro- 
duced by the Wairau massacre, and the conduct of the officers of Go- 
vernment towards the settlers immediately after that event. The im- 
pression that there was no protection for life and property in the Cook’s 
Straits settlements rendered land utterly unsaieable. None could 
be disposed of either here or in the colony. And while their sources of 
revenue were thus dried up, their expenditure was unexpectedly in- 
creased to u serious extent. The labourers employed by the settlers 
and on the survey being thrown out of work, the Company’s agents 
were obliged to take them into employment, to save them from starva- 
tion. In the settlement of Nelson alone, three hundred labourers were 
thus thrown on their hands at once, and unrestrained by any authority, 
exacted what wages they chose to demand. The Company saw its 
commercial credit about to be destroyed, and the settlements to be de- 
prived of their support—works stopped, improvements suspended, la- 
bourers deprived of subsistence, and intercourse with Europe rendered 
rare and precarious. At the period of Captain Fitzroy’s departure, 
they found that they had exhausted, in the necessary and legitimate ex- 
penses of carrying out emigrants, and of establishing and maintaining 
their settlements, not only the sum of 280,840/. raised by the sale of 
lands, but also the whole of their paid-up capital.* Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Company resolved to contract its operations within the 
narrowest possible limits, and appeal to the great inquest of the nation. 
This resolve is expressed in the following terms, in the Twelfth Report 
of the Directors, approved of by the shareholders of the Company on 
the 26th April 1844— 

“ Our reluctance to entertain a belief in the systematic hostility of the 
Colonial Office has been destroyed at last. You may now appeal for justice to 
a higher tribunal. Conscious as we are of the great disadvantages under which 
* individuals’ or ‘ private parties ’ labour in struggling for no more than justice 
against the policy of any department of the Government, we nevertheless rely 
on the flagrant aeneias of the wrong which has been done you by Lord Stan- 
ley’s interpretation of Lord John Russell's Agreement; an interpretation 
which virtually annuls that deliberate contract between the Crown and a body 
of her Majesty’s subjects. We cannot suppose that either Parliament or her 
Majesty’s Ministers collectively will fail to perceive, or decline to remedy, the 
gross injustice of first requiring you to surrender a large tract of land which 
you obtained when New Zealand was treated as a foreign country, and to 
treble your original capital of 100,000/., and then densing you the promised 
grant of land from the Crown in proportion to your expenditure for public 
purposes, which formed the consideration for that surrender and for that in- 
creased subscription of capital. We also believe that Parliament will make 
allowance for the undoubted fact, that the formation of this Company was first 

roposed by the Colonial Office, and pursued by its founders against their own 
inclination, as the only means then available of securing New Zealand for Bri- 
tish colonization, We believe that the sanction by the highest authority of 
see objects and plans, which is implied by the terms of your Charter under the 

ead of * Objects of Incorporation,’ will not be overlooked by ber Majesty’s 
Ministers or Parliament. 

“ But an appeal against the Colonial Office for justice is not our sole reliance. 
Even if the love of fair play which characterizes our country should not prefer 
justice to the indulgence of that Department in its animosity towards the Com- 

any, we should still hope for a reversal by Parliament of the policy of the Co- 
Ponial Office in New Zealand. Ever since you, in reality, snatched those 
islands from the dominion of France, their colonization by England has been 
inevitable. That may be impeded, but cannot be prevented. ‘Terrible disasters 
may befal our countrymen now settled there; the war of races which has begun 
may continue for years; accounts of shocking scenes of bloodshed and starva- 
tion may even now be on their way; but still in the end British colonization 
will proceed. How it may be controlled and regulated so as to benefit instead 
of exterminating the Native race, is a subject of which all the interest must 
now revive. A former inquiry into that subject by Parliament exposed the 
mischiefs of the irregular colonization which went on under the mockery of a 
Native sovereignty, really but feebly exercised by British Missionaries, and 
steadily upheld by the Colonial Office as preferable to regular colonization. 
The strange policy which the Colonial Office had till then pursued towards 
New Zealand, was set aside in favour of more comprehensive, more rational, 
and really more humane views. But the execution of the new policy has been 
miserably defective. To say nothing of the lavish expenditure of the Local 
Government, with no result but that of fomenting hatred and producing col- 
lision between thetwo races—or of its actual bankruptcy, notwithstanding the 
considerable revenue which it has derived from your colonization, and chiefly 
expended without benefit to anybody but the recipients of official salary —the 
State of relations between the colonists and the Natives is such as to call for 
the interference of Parliament. We confidently trust that the whole subject 
of colonization and government in New Zealand, including the proceedings of 
this Company, will be strictly investigated by that competent authority. A 
full and searching inquiry into our own conduct is what we most desire.” 





THE AGREEMENT WITH LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Mr. Vernon Smith to Mr. Somes. 
Downing Street, 18th November 1540. 

Sir—Lord John Russell has bad under his consideration the letter which, on 
the 22d ultimo, you addressed to him on bebalf of the gentlemen who have been 
associated together under the name of he “ New Zealand Company.” In re- 
ference to my letter of the 29th October, informing you that in a few days the 
draft of an arrangement would be transmitted to you, and that Lord John Rus- 
sell could not anticipate that there would be any condition to which the Com- 
pany would entertain any scrious objection, 1 now, by his Lordship’s direction, 
transmit to you that draft. 

Lord John Russell would be glad to be informed whether the Company are 
Gisposed to accede to the terms which are there proposed. In that event his 
Lordship will be prepared to consider the draft of any charter of incorporation 
which the Company may be desirous to receive; and which, in the first in- 
stance, should be prepared by themselves. On receiving an intimation of the 
Company’s assent to this proposal, Lord John Russell will answer that part of 
your letter of the 22d October which requests information respecting the general 
principles by which the Crown proposes to be guided in its measures fur the 
government vend colonization of ie Zealand, 

Iam, &c. 

Joseph Somes, Esq. 

{ The Draft referred to in Mr. Vernon Smith's Letter.} 


* Appendix to Committee's Report, pp. 233-239. 


R. Vernon Smitu. 





The arrangements to be entered into between her Majesty's Government and 
the Association who have been hitherto acting under the title of the “ New 
Zealand Company,” may be arranged under the following heads. 

I. The adjustment, retrospectively, of the claims which the Company has es- 
tablished to favourable consideration for themselves and for the emigrants whom 
they have sent to New Zealand. 

11. The incorporation of the Company, with a view to future operations, 

Ill. The powers which will be vested in the incorporated body, and the 
terms on which the Government will deal with them in regard to Crown-lands 
in New Zealand. 

I. First, then, with regard to tbe retrospective adjustment of the claims 
of the Company. 

1. It being understood that the Company have invested large sums of money 
in the purchase of lands in New Zealand from the Native chiefs and others; in 
the taking up, chartering, and despatching ships for the conveyance of emi- 
grants thither; in the maintenance of such emigrants before and during the 
outward voyage ; in the purchase and transmission of stores for the public use 
of the settlers collectively on their arrival; in surveys; in the erection of 
buildings, or the execution of other works dedicated exclusively to the public 
service of the settlement; and in other heads of expenditure or absolute lia- 
bilities, unavoidably required or reasonably incurred for the beforementioned 
purposes; it is agreed that an estimate be forthwith made of this outlay, under 
the different heads thus enumerated. In making that estimate, no item shall 
be admitted which shall not be found to have been just and moderate in amount, 
and fairly demanded by the exigencies of the service to be performed. 

2. The abovementioned estimate shall be made by one or more accountants, 
to be named by Lord John Russell, and to be paid by the Company. His Lord- 
ship would propose for this purpose Mr. James Pennington; who should be 
assisted by such clerks and copyists as he might have occasion to employ. 

3. If necessary, Lord John Russell will also nomiante an accountant to 
execute, on the same terms, the corresponding duty within the colony itself, in 
reference to such parts of the abovementioned expenditure as can be correctly 





| ascertained and calculared there only. 








4. When the amount of the above-mentioned expenditure shall have been 
ascertained, the Company shall be secured by a grant from the Crown to them, 
under the public seal of the colony, of as many acres of land as shall be equal 
to four times the number of pounds sterling which they shall be found to have 
expended in the manner and for the purposes abovementioned: such expendi- 
ture, so fur as it may have been incurred in this country, to be calculated down 
to the date of the present agreement ; and so far as it may have been incurred 
in the colony, to be calculated down to the time of the receipt by the Governor 
of a copy of the agreement. 

5. The lands so to be assigned to the Company shall be taken by them in 
that part of the colony of New Zealand at which their settlement has been 
formed, and to which they have laid claim in virtue of contracts male by them 
with the Natives or others, antecedently to the arrival of Captain Hobson as 
her Majesty’s Lieutenant-Governor at New Zraland. Within those local 
limits the Company shall select the lands so to be granted to them. The se- 
lection is to be made within six months after the receipt by the Governor of a 
copy of this agreement. 

6. The lands so to be selected by the Company, as last aforesaid, shall com- 
prise all tracts to which any persons have derived title through them ; provided 
that such tracts be situate at or in the neighbourhood of Port Nicholson, or at 
or in the neighbourhood of New Plymouth; and also provided that such tracts 
shall not collectively amount to more than 160,009 acres; and provided fur- 
ther, that no such tracts shall be such as, regard being had to the general inte- 
rests of the colonists at large, ought to be reserved and appropriated for any 
purposes of public utility, convenience, or recreation. With the exception of 
the beforementioned tracts, the land to be selected by the Company as afore- 
said shall be taken by them in one or more blocks. Of such blocks, any num- 
ber not exceeding six may be of the size of not less than 5,000 acres each, and 
the rest of the size of not less than 30,000 acres each. Every such block shall 
be one continuous tract. Each block shall be bounded, as far as may be pos- 
sible, by the natural landmarks of the country, As far as such natural land- 
marks may admit, each block shall be as nearly as possible a solid parallelogram, 
of which no one side shall be more than twice the length of any other side. 

7. It is, however, to be distinctly understood, that if, previously to the re- 
ceipt of a copy of this agreement by the Governor of New Zealand, any tract 
of land to which any persons derive title through the Company should by 
the local Government have been lawfully entered upon and resumed on behalf 
of her Majesty, and should have been lawfully granted or located to any other 
person or persons, nothing herein contained shall be construed as defeating the 





rights of any such new grantees or locatees, or as binding the Government to a 
specific restitution of such lands, or to make compensation to the persons so 





spossessed fur the loss of them. 

8. ‘The Government will complete the survey of the external lines of every 
block of land assigned to the Company, but will not « ffect the interior survey 
or subdivision of it. The Company will be allowed, in account with the Go- 
vernment, credit for the amount saved to the Government by leaving the inte- 
rior survey of the beforementioned blocks unmade. For the amount of the 
credit which may so accrue to the Company, they shall be entitled to demand 
from the Government payment in land, at the price at which, at the time of 
making any such demand, the waste lands of the Crown shall be selling in New 
Zealand. Provided always, that the credit so to accrue to the Company for the 
amount saved to the Government as aforesaid, shall be estimated according toa 
general scale hereafter to be settled, in which scale the average price of the 
surveys of land shall be fixed and determined. That scale shall be drawn up 
by arbitrators, of whom two shall be chosen by the Government and two by the 
Company ; the majority of whom shall have power to determine the average 
price of surveying for every 1,000 If the four arbitrat should be 
equally divided in opinion as to what ought to be allowed for such average 
price, they shall appoint an umpire, whose decision on the question in dispute 
shall be final. 

9. The lands thus to be granted to the Comprny are to be held by them sub- 
ject to all such general laws and regulations as are, or at any time shall be, in 
torce in New Zealand in reference to other lands granted to private persons 
there; and especially to all laws having for their object the opening of public 
roads, wharves, quays, or other such like works, and securing to the public at 
large free access to and the free use of all sea-ports, landing-places, and naviga~ 
ble rivers. ’ 

10. All public works and buildings included in the abovementioned estimate 
are to vest in and become the property of the Crown, in trust for the public 
uses of the colony, should the Governor require them for such purpose. 

11. The Company forego and disclaim all title, or pretence of title, to any 
lands purchased or acquired by them in New Zealand, other than the lands so 
to be granted to them as aforesaid, and other than any lands which may here- 
after be purchased or acquired by them from the Crown, or from persons de- 
riving their title from the Crown. ‘ 

12. The Company having sold, or contracted to sell, lands to various persons, 
her Majesty’s Government disclaim all liability for making good any such sales 
or contracts; it being, nevertheless, understood that the Company will, from 
the lands so to be granted to them as aforesaid, fulfil and carry into effect all 
such their sales or contracts. 

13. It being also understood, that the Company have entered into engage- 
ments for the reservation of certain lands for the benefit of the Natives, it 3 
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. the lands so to be granted to the Company as 
oe that, tn vespoct of oS lands shall be made for the benefit of the en 
joresaid, we Government, in fulfilment of and according to the tenour of 
by her hee a be : ‘the Government reserving to themselves, in respect of all 
= or to make such arrangements as to them shall seem just and expe- 
dient for the benefit of the Natives. : 
IL With regard to the incorporation of the Company, ' 

1. Her Majesty will be advised to grant acharter of incorporation to the 
Conuesy- Jharter will contain all such conditions as may appear to her Ma- 
> anew to be necessary for the good government of the Company, 
- of the public at large in dealing with them. : ‘ 
ll be granted for the term of forty years ; and will contain 
s enabling the Crown within that term to resume the charter, and to 
the lands and other property of the Company, on just and equitable 
c interest should require such a resumption ar? purchase. 

f the incorporation will be declared to be the purchase, sale, 
Itivation of lands in New Zealand, and the advancement of 
ity of lands situate there, for promoting the cultivation of 


jesty’s Gov 4 
and for the security 

3. The charter wi 
provision 
purchase ; 
terms, if the publi 

4. The objects « 
settlement, and cu 
money on the secur’ 


“h lands. : . . : 
me incidental to these main objects, the Company will be authorized to pur- 


chase and hire ships, and to engage with emigrants for their passage to the 
' it being expressly stipulated that all such ships and emigrants shall 
g J 


colony ; . 
~ eagisen, be of and approved by the Government, or its officers 


be under the superintendence 
in this country and in the colony. cies ee 

The capital will be fixed at ’ with an express prohibition on 
the Company against their engaging in banking or any other commercial under- 
takings. 

III. With regard to the powers of the Company, and the terms on 
which the Government will hereafter deal with them. 

1. The Company may acquire by purchase, except from the Natives, any 

lands in New Zealand which they may think proper to buy. 
2. If the Company shall, at any one time, pure hase from the Government 
50,000 acres of land, and pay for the same in ready money, a discount of s 
per cent, together with allowance for surveys, shall be allowed on every such 
payment. aS : 

3. All lends sold to the Company shall be so sold and taken by them subject 
to all the general rules on the subject of surveys and otherwise, as shall be in 
force in regard to any other purchaser. 

4. For the present, her Majesty's Government engage that all sums of money 
which shall be paid by the Company for the purciiase of land in New Zealand, 
shall, whenever such money shall be paid in this country, be laid out in the re- 
moval of emigrants to New Zealand; it being kft to the Government from 
time to time to determine whether such money shall be so laid out by the 
Commissioners of Colonial Lands and Emigration, or by the Company them- 
selves, under the superintendence and with the concurrence and sanction of 
those Commissioners. 

Finally, Lord John Russell will instruct the Governor of New Zealand to 
recommend to the Local Legislature the enactment of a law, having for its 
object to incorporate as a municipal body, with the usual powers, the settlers 
who have, at the charge of the Company, resorted to Port Nicholson, and 
settled themselves there or in that vicinity. 

Mr. Somes to Lord John Russell. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 19th November 1840. 

My Lord—I have the honour to acknowl dge the receipt of a letter dated 
the 18th instant, from Mr. Vernon Smith, enclosing, by your Lordship’s direc- 
tions, the draft of the arrangement proposed by your Lordsbip. 

These have been laid before the Court of Directors at its meeting this day; 
and I have great pleasure in being able to assure your Lordobip in theix uame, 
as well as my own, that the terms are not only such as we have no hesitation 
in accepting, but that in the liberal and judicious principles on which they are 
framed, we see ample ground for the fullest confidence in the spirit in which 
her Majesty’s Government is prepared to execute them. 

The Court of Directors has given instructions for preparing without delay 
the draft of a charter of incorporation; which will, 1 trust, in a few days be 
submitted for your Lordship’s approval. 

I am also desired by the Court to acknowledge with gratitude the intimation 
contained in Mr. Vernon Smith's letter, of your Lordsbip’s intention of com- 
municating the information which was requested respecting the general prin- 
ciples by which the Crown proposes to be guided in its measures for the govern- 
ment and colonization of New Zealand. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your most obedient servant, 
The Right Hon. Lord John Russell. Josernu Somes, Governor. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S INTERPRETATION OF THE AGREEMENT. 


Letter from Joseph Somes, E-'sq., Governor of the New Zealand Company, to the 
Right Honourable Lord John Russell. 
New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 26th June 1844, 

My Lord—On behalf of the Directors of the New Zealand Company, I have 

the honour to transmit toe your Lordship the copy of a paper which was yester- 
day laid before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs 
of New Zealand. 
_ Your Lordship will observe from this document, that a matter of the utmost 
importance to the Company has been determined by the Colonial Office in a 
sense fatal to our interests, and perhaps to our existence as a colonizing body, 
on the sole ground of your Lordship’s presumed intentions, when Seerctary of 
State for the Colonies, with respect to a part of the agreement with the Com- 
pany in November 1840 which settled their position and prospects. 

As the fate of the Company is thus really made to depend on the view which 
the Committee of the House of Commons may take of your Lordship’s inten- 
tions at the time, we trust that you will have the goodness to afford us the 
means of laying before the Committee a statement of what really were your 
intentions, 

Being conscious of the irregi:larity of making such a request, we can only 
hope that your Lordsh‘p will exc use it on the ground of the deep injury which 
the Company has suffered from an inference drawn by the Colonial Office, of 
intentions entertained by your Lordship totally at variance with those on the 
supposition of which we have embarked the fortunes of the Company, and of 
the great body of settlers who have gone to New Zealand under our direction. 

I have, &c. (Signed) Josern Somes, Governor. 


Letter from the Right Honourable Lord John Russell to Joseph Somes, E'sq., 
Governor of the New Zealand Company. 
_ Chesham Place, 29th June 1844. 

Sir—I have received and taken into consideration your letter of the 26th in- 
stant. You state that you are desirous of being acquainted with my inten- 
tions, when, in November 1840, 1 made an agreement with the New Zealand 
Company which settled their position and prospects. 

The difficulty of answering such a question is very great: the considerations 
which at that time were present in full force to my mind have been naturally 
Weakened by the number and the importance of the public transactions in 
which I have been engaged since that period, no less than by the lapse of time. 


* These blanks were subsequently filled ur. 





I would readily overlook any irregularity of form, were there not obstacles of 
substance, which I find it impossible to overcome, in the way of giving a satis- 
factory answer to your question. 

In the first place, Ido not think the word “ intentions” very clearly ex- 
presses the main point of difference between the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies and the Company. It appears to me that the dispute has arisen rather 
on the sense and meaning of the agreement of 1840. 

By the fourth article of that agreement, it was stipulated, that “ the Com- 
pany shall be secured by a grant from the Crown to them, under the public 
seal of the colony, of as many acres of land as shall be equal to four times the 
number of pounds sterling which they shall be found to = expended in the 
manner and for the purposes abovementioned,” &c. The other articles state 
the manner, the purposes, and the mode in which the amount in pounds ster- 
ling was to be ascertained; the expenditure already made by the Compan 
being the foundation of the whole agreement. In making this agreement wit 
the Company, I conceived that I was stipulating for the Crown to do that 
which the Crown would be well able to perform. 

I understood, in the first place, that the Company had made large purchases of 
land, fully equal to satisfy any claim they could make good under the agreement. 
This is not merely a suggestion of memory, but it is shown in my despatch to 
Governor Hobson, dated 22d April 1841. I there state, “ By the terms of the 
contract between the Company and her Majesty’s Government, enclosed in my 
despatch of the 10th of March, it was provided that in respect of their ante- 
cedent expenditure for colonization, a certain extent of land should be con- 
ceded to them. 

“ It was further agreed, that this land should be taken in that part of the 
colony of New Zealand at which their settlement had been formed, and to 
which they had laid claim in virtue of contract made before your arrival in the 
colony.” 


This passage appears to me to indicate a belief on my part, that the contracts 
previously made by the Company would fully enable the Crown to satisfy its 
engagements. 

But the case might arise that these contracts were incomplete; that the 
claims of the Company to land were either insufficient or totally unfounded. 
W ould it, in that case, have been my interpretation of the agreement, that the 
Crown was released from its promise to the Company? or ought the grant of 
land to be delayed until the Company shall have established their title before 
the Commissioner of Land Claims? 

The only answer I can give to such a question is, that I believed the extent 
la 








of land which it would be in the power of the Crown to grant, to be far greater 
than would be enough to satisfy its engagements. I did not suppose that any 
claim could be set up by the Natives to the millions of acres of land which are 
to be found in New Zealand neither occupied nor cultivated, nor, in any fair 


sense, owned by any individual. I believed, therefore, that in any case the Crown 
could fulfil its | romise; and that when so many pounds had been proved to be 
expended by the Company in the purchase of land, conveyance of emigrants, 
the purchase of stores, erection of buildings, and other purposes n amed in the 
agreement, the Crown would be able to grant to the Company four acres of land 
fur each pound so expended. In conclusion, I may be permitted to express a 
hope that Governor Fitzroy will be impowered to settle these complicated 
affairs in such a manner as to quiet titles and promote emigration to a colony 
which may hereafter become a valuable possession of the British Crown. 
1 have, &c. (Signed) J. Russe. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE. 

On the evening of the 26th April 1844—the day when the proposal 
made by the Directors in their ‘I'welfth Report to appeal to the Legis- 
lature was approved of by the shareholders of the New Zealand Com- 
pany—Mr. Aglionby moved in the House of Commons for a Committee 
“to inquire into the state of the Colony of New Zealand, and into the 
proceedings of the New Zealand Company; and to report their opinion 
thereupon to the House.” This motion passed without opposition, 

I, Composition or THE ComMiTTEE.—The Committee was com- 
posed of fifteen Members : Lord Francis Egerton, Mr. George William 
Hlope, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Robert Clive, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. 
Charteris, Sir John Hanmer, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Viscount Jocelyn, 
Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. Roebuck, Viscount Howick, Mr. Hawes, Viscount 
Ebrington, and Mr. Aglionby. ‘The only Member of Committee con- 
nected with the New Zealand Company was the last. Mr. Hope, the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, represented the Colonial 
Office; along with Mr, Cardwell, substituted at his request for Mr. Las- 
celles, an independent Ministerialist. The first ten on the list are 
habitual supporters of the present Ministry. Mr, Roebuck had, not 
long before the appointment of the Committee, expressed in the House 
of Commons opinions unavourable to all colonizing companics. Lord 
Iiowick had taken a part in the negotiations between the New Zealand 
Association and Ministers in 1838, on which the Association, thinking 
they had reason to comlain, had often animadverted severely. 

The Committee held their first sitting on the 21st of May, their last 
on the 23dof July. During that time, they examined thirteen wit- 
the notes of Evidence appended to their Report occupy 252 
pages. They had also received a mass of documents, which form a 
closely-printed Appendix of 746 pages. This was not all: from refer- 
ences in the Report—and indeed from the incomplete and supple- 
mentary character of some classes of the documents laid before the 
Committee—it appears that the whole of the Parliamentary Papers 
relative to New Zealand since 1838 were regarded as forming part of 
the evidence. 

Il. Tue Wrrsesses.—The gentlemen orally examined were—I, 
Lieutenant M‘Donnell, the most extensive cultivator on the Hokianga; 
a representative of the old settlers, before the prospect of New Zealand 
being recognized as a British colony attracted the flood of land-sharks 
which afterwards set in from Sydney. 2. Mr. Walter Brodie, an intel- 
ligent and enterprising settler at the Bay of Islands ; a representative of 
the same class as Lieutenant'M‘Donnell. 3. Mr. Frederick Alonzo 
Carrington, a gentleman who went to New Zealand as surveyor to the 
New Plymouth Company, and, when it merged into the New Zealand 
Company, passed into the service of the latter body; was discharged 
when the Company found it necessary to narrow its operations; and 
thinks he has reason to complain of the treatment he experienced at the 
hands of the Company. 4. Mr. George Butler Earp, member of a 
Liverpool commercial house, which has establishments at Wellington 
and Valparaiso; who has resided in the colony, was at one time & 
Member of Governor Hobson’s Council, and is manager of a line of 
packets to New Zealand. 5. Mr. James Coutts Crawford, son-in-law 
of Admiral Dundas; a claimant of land in Cook’s Straits; who resided 
some time in New Zealand, and returned thither about a month 
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ago. 6. Mr. Charles Henry Kettle, who went to New Zealand 
as clerk to a commercial house; was extensively employed as a 
surveyor by the New Zealand Company; was discharged at the 
same time as Mr. Carrington, on account of the reduction of the 
Company’s establishment; and was attached to the New Edinburgh 
colony, until that enterprise was suspended. 7. Mr. Francis Alexander 
Molesworth, brother of Sir William Molesworth; an extensive proprie- 
tor, and the most enterprising and successful cultivator at Wellington. 
8. Captain John Robertson, master of a merchant-vessel, who has made 
many voyages to New Zealand. 9. Captain John Henry Wilson, on 
the East India Company’s retired list; who visited New Zealand in- 
tending to settle, but found the country did not suit him. 10. Mr. 
Theophilus Heale, a settler at Auckland. 11. Lieutenant James Sedg- 
wick Lean, R.N., Superintendent of Emigration under the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners. 12 and 13. Mr. Theophilus Child 
and Lieutenant Wood, gentlemen who have purchased land from the 
Company, and, after going out to New Zealand, have returned dissatis- 
fied with the Company. 

Mr. Gordon Gairdner, of the Colonial Office, also appeared before 
the Committee, but only to produce papers. 

1. The evidence of Lieutenant M‘Donnell relates exclusively to the 
character of the harbours of Hokianga and Kaipara, and the surrounding 
country, and the condition of the settlers before and since the establish- 
ment of a British government in New Zealaud. He gave a striking 
account of the delay and expense of the Court of Land-Claims, and 
the unjust and exorbitant claims suggested to the Natives by its pro- 
ceedings. Lieutenant M‘Donnell summed up bis opinion of the past 
and present state of the district with which he is connected, in the em- 
phatic words—“ Since it became annexed to the British Crown, it cer- 
tainly has retrograded most miserably.” 

2. Mr. Brodie purchased land at the Bay of Islands in 1839 ; but his 
range of personal observation in New Zealand has been more extensive 
than that of Lieutenant M‘Donnell: he is well acquainted both with 
Auckland and Wellington. A great deal of information respecting the 
aatural capabilities of the North Island was elicited from him. Mr. 
Brodie’s object in purchasing land was to obtain possession of a copper- 
mine on it. Mr. Brodie is of opinion that in the Northern Island not 
one acre in a thousand is cultivated. He attributes the wars and blood- 
shed in the North to the injudicious course pursued by the Protector of 
Aborigines. He stated, that even in the cases of land-claims decided 
by the Commissioners no grants have yet been issued; and that conse- 
quently no one lays out capital on land. He attributed the misgo- 
vernment of the colony to Mr. Shortland; detailed the land-jobbing 

ractices of that gentleman; and explained the transaction in which 
Mr. Clendon disposed of the site of Russell to Governor Hobson. Mr. 
Brodie brought forward some strong examples of the levity with which 
the Natives violate their engagements when they believe they can be- 
nefit themselves by so doing, and of the partiality towards the Natives 
evinced by the Commissioners. The Natives, he says, were on excel- 
lent terms with the settlers before Governor Hobson’s arrival; but their 
relations to them have since been quite altered. The Crown could 
have obtained the cession of the waste lands for a trifle at first; but the 
policy adopted by the Local Government appears to Mr. Brodie to 
have rendered that impracticable now. 

3. From Mr. Carringtona great deal of information was obtained rela- 








ee 
and good feeling existed between the two races: the Natives wer 
principally employed in building houses for the Whites, for remunerg. 
tion. But “they ran about the beach when Lieutenant Shortland cams 
down, crying out that the Queen was coming to drive the Company’, 
White men into the hills.” ‘There was a feeling of hostility towards 
the settlers on the part of Mr. Shortland, and followed up by the othe 
subordinates who were with him: this taught the Natives to treat th 
settlers with contempt.” ‘The Natives of New Zealand are, like all 
semi-barbarians, an exceedingly greedy race; and if they are persuade 
they can get more payment for anything they will try to get it. They 
soon got persuaded in this instance they could get more payment; ang 
in several instances when a White man tried to settle upon the land, 
they insisted upon a fresh payment.” 

6. Mr. Kettle has travelled over much of the North Island; has learned 
the language, and has had much intercourse with the Natives. There jg 
about all his descriptions of the country and its Aboriginal inhabitant 
the freshness of impressions derived from recent intercourse. His jp. 
formation respecting the extensive agricultural plains in the upper My. 
nuwatu, the Ruamahanga, and the Wairarapa, in the Wellington dig 
trict, is entirely new, and very valuable. Mr. Kettle described the 
aggressions of Rangihaeata and Rauperaha, and of Natives instigate 
by them, on the settlers ; the opening of the Court of Land-Claims, ang 
its immediate effect in inducing the Natives to advance claims unhearj 
of before. 

7. The most valuable part of the evidence of Mr. Molesworth is hig 
account of the capabilities of the soil, and his own successful efforts to 
bring it into cultivation. At the close of his first day’s examination, 
(20th June,) the following resolution was moved by Mr. Roebuck, ang 
adopted nem. con.—** That the Committee does not consider it necessary 
to receive any further evidence as to the natural resources of the islands 
of New Zealand.” 

8. Mr. Robertson said, ‘‘ Port Nicholson, I think, from its central po. 
sition in the islands, has a decided superiority over most of the harbours 
in New Zealand: independent of its position, a better could not be 
found.” The voyage from Port Nicholson to Auckland is only a few 
hours shorter than from Port Nicho!son to the Bay of Islends. The 
average voyage from Port Nicholson to Auckland is twelve days. The 
communication between Port Nicholson and all harbours in Cook's 
Straits may be made in a few days or hours, Wellington is more con- 
venient than any harbour in New Zealand for being called at by vessels 


| from Sydney to England. The Straits are a little out of the way of 


tive to the natural capabilities of the New Plymouth district, the efforts of | 


the settlers, and the state of affuirs in that settlement. He too believes that 
Government could at one tine have settled the land-claims at a trifling 
expense: now, from the protraction of the dispute, he thinks the prices 
required would be enormous. Mr. Carrington approves of the plan of 
giving an interim title to the Company—the plan which Lord Stan- 
ley promised should be adopted, but which Governor Fitzroy has refused 
to act upon. Great part of Mr. Carrington’s evidence was taken up 
with criminations of the Company; but the effect of his statements on 
this head was materially modified and shaken by cross-examination. 
He admitted that he “ felt sore” on account of his dismissal; and that, 
after applying to the Directors in vain, he went and gave information 
to the Land and Emigration Commissioners—* not with any ill-feeling 
or wish to injure the Company, it was simply with the purpose of getting 
an appointment.” 

4, The examination of Mr. George Butler Earp lasted three days. 
The first was devoted almost exclusively to an exposition of the agri- 
cultural and mineral resources of New Zealand, and the commercial 
advantages of its position. Mr. Earp’s statements on these topics are 
characterized at once by largeness of comprehension and minuteness of 
detail; they are obviously the evidence of a man who has enjoyed a 
liberal education, had some practical experience of trade, and turned his 
opportunities of observation in New Zealaud to the best account. The 
second day’s examination bore on the temper of the Natives, the state 
and prospects of the settlers, and the policy of the Local Government. To 
these points Mr. Earp spoke as one who bad shared in the early strug- 
gies of the Port Nicholson settlers; and had learned from his position at 
Auckland as a Member of the Governor's Council to look at the affairs 
of the colony from a commanding point of view, and to appreciate the 

olicy of Government from opportunities of personal observation. Mr. 
- concurs with Messrs. M‘Donnell and Brodie as to the effect pro- 
duced by the expense and delays of the Court of Claims in paralyzing 
the efforts of the settlers and awaking a hostile and exacting disposition 
towards them among the Natives; as to the large share which the inju- 
dicious policy of the Protector of Aborigines has had in stirring up 
Native wars; and as to the deep implication of the leading officers of 
Government in land-jobbing. More information was obtained from 
Mr. Earp than from any other witness respecting the disputes of the 
Wellington settlers with Rauperaha, Rangihaeata, and other chiefs, 
and the agency of Mr. Clarke in originating those disputes. 

5. Mr. Crawford purchased land from the Natives, and some from a 
purchaser from the Company. His claim of purchase from the Natives 
has been a year before the Commissioner ; it is unopposed, but no de- 
cision has yet been pronounced on it. Mr. Crawford gave the Committee 
much information respecting the numbers of the Natives, their views of 
land-rights and transfers of land, and the titles acquired from Natives 
— to the establishment of British authority. He was at Port 

icholson when the first body of settlers arrived, and also when Mr. 
Shortland arrived. Before the latter arrived, the most perfect harmony 





vessels from Sydney to England; but vessels from Hobart Town and 
Port Phillip would find a decided advantage in passing through them, 
Captain Robertson does not think much of the harbours of the Bay of 
Islands. 

9. Captain Wilson contributes some valuable information respecting 
the collision at the Wairau. He was on board the Government brig 
which conveyed the ill-fated expedition from Nelson to Cloudy Bay, 
Klis evidence leaves not the shadow of a doubt that the murder of Cap- 
tain Wakefield had been predetermined by Rauperaha and Rangihaeata; 
and that the quarrel at the Wairau was only made the pretext for eflect- 
ing it. 

10. Mr. Heale’s evidence related to the views of the Natives about 
Auckland respectiug property in land. He admitted that his informa- 
tion was second-hand from his partner Mr. White, formerly a Wesleyan 
Missionary, discharged by the Mission for land-sharking. Speaking 
on his own observation, Mr. Heale states, that the effect of the Wai- 
tangi treaty has been to prevent Government from getting a good title 

lands, to excite exaggerated expectations of gain in the minds of the 
Natives, and to make them discontented. 

11. Lieutenant Lean was appointed by the Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners in London to superintend the emigration conducted 
by the New Zealand Company. Of the Company he said—“ Qn all 
occasions they have attended to every suggestion I have offered; and 
I have been happy to codperate with them in the way I have done,” 
And again—* I cannot speak too highly of the mode in which the ships 
have been fitted ; and I have been perfectly satisfied with the provisions 
supplied to them, and with their conduct and arrangements in every 
respect. ’ 

12. Mr. Child resides at Halifax: he thought he could give informa- 
tion to the Committee which they could not procure from others. He sent 
a statement to a friend, which was communicated to the Colonial Office: 
he was sent for to the Colonial Office, and shown the evidence of Messrs. 
Earp and Kettle, on which he made notes. He differs in opinion from 
those gentlemen on many points. Mr. Child states, that the proceed- 
ings in the Court of Land-Claims at Port Nicholson have instigated 
the Natives to make fresh demands—demands so exorbitant that the 
Commissioner was obliged to control them; that the constitution of 
the Court is bad, its proceedings dilatory, and encumbered with judicial 
forms not understood by the Natives; and that the proceedings were 
not calculated to produce harmony between the English and the Natives. 

13. Lieutenant Wood reasserted statements he had published in 4 
pamphlet on New Zealand a year ago. He is of opinion that the con- 
duct of Government in regard to the Native question has hindered the 
prosperity of the colony. 

Ill. Documents.—A great proportion of the documents printed in 
the Appendix to the Committee’s Report consists of supplementary 
additions to the official correspondence, and financial accounts relating 
to New Zealand, published by order of Parliament at intervals during 
the last four or five years. The Twelfth Report of the Directors of the 
New Zealand Company is reprinted entire, with liberal selections from 
the documents contained in its Appendix. The first document pre- 
sented to the Committee from the Colonial Office was a “ Memoran- 
dum” on this Report, exculpatory of the Office and inculpatory of the 
Company. (Appendix No. I.) Inreply to this, a Counter- Memorandam 
(Appendix No. X.) was lodged by the Directors; and towards the close 
of the Committee's investigations, a “ Statement” (Appendix No XIL) 
was submitted on behalf of the Company. Appendix No. XIV. con- 
sists of the New Zealand Company’s Accounts; Nos. XV. and XXIIL 
of Letters from Messrs. Earp and Carrington explanatory pf theit 
evidence; and No. XVI a. of a correspondence between Mr. Somes 
and Lord John Russell, in which Lord John explains the view be 
entertains of his agreement of November 1840, 
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e Commitrer.—The resolutions adopted 
fully scrutinizing this enormous mass of 
+a speak for themselves: they are embodied in the Committee's 
= Nich is subjoined. They are nineteen in number: of the 
Beyer, pw oe proposed by the Chairman, twelve were adopted 
—_— eaten two with slight modifications suggested by 
waters baw j Egerton which in nowise diminished their strength ; 
Lord ——, “the omission of the name of the New Zealand 
and panel pq Mr. Cardwell. Three were omitted; and the 
ag dh to be accounted for was left out where first pro- 
pon Pe he ineeeed, and subsequently, on the motion of Lord Francis 
e s 
Egerton, substitut 
as unnecessary. 
mittee and adopt 
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VL Tue Decision OF TH 
by the Committee, after care 


ed in another place for one which was allowed to drop 
Of the three resolutions moved by Members of Com- 
ed, which make up the original number of nineteen, 
one (proposed by Mr. Charteris) approves of the principles on which 
the New Zealand Company have acted ; and another (hy Lord Francis 
Egerton ) vindicates the memory of Captain Arthur W akefield and his 
companions. Of the twenty-five counter-resolutions prope sed by 
Mr. Cardwell, not one was adopted; not one of the alterations on the 
Chairman’s resolutions proposed by Mr. Hope was adopted; on one of 
them he stood alone, nine Members of the ommittee—even Mr. ¢ ard- 
well—voting against him. Though the m jority of the ¢ ommittee re- 
fused to adopt a resolution proposed by the ¢ hairman, and a similar 
resolution subsequently proposed by Mr. Milnes, condemning the se- 
lection of Auckland as the site of Government, they also refused to 
adopt the substitute proposed by Mr. Hope approving of it. 
of a counter-report moved by Mr. Hope, but not put to the vote, 
and apparently not even seconded, scems to have been produced merely 
to show that the representative of the ¢ olonial Office dissented from 
the judgment of the Committee. 


THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 
The Select Committee appointed ‘‘ to inquire into the State of the Colony 


of New Zealand, and into the Proceedings of the New Zealand Com- 
pany,’ and to report the Minutes of Evidence, and their Opinion 


thereon, to the House, and to whom Two Petitions were reterred, | 


have considered the Matters to them referred, and agree to the follow- 
ing Report :— 


The duty assigned to your Committee of inquiring ‘‘ into the state of the | 


Colony of New Zealand, and into the proceedings of the New Zealand 
Company, and of reporting their opinion thereupon to the House,” they 
have found to be one of no ordinary difficulty and delicacy. 
at colonization upon a very great scale, and of the success of which high 
expectations had been formed, has hitherto failed to realize the sanguine 
hopes of its projectors. Instead of obtaining those advantages on which 
they had confidently reckoned as a reward for their enterprise and the 
privations to which they have submitted, a large body of British settlers 
are at this moment in a situation giving ground for very serious anxiety, 
while the lives of several of their number have been unfortunately sacri- 
ficed. These unhappy results have moreover been connected with differ- 
ences which have arisen not only between the settlers and the colonial 
authorities, but also between the New Zealand Company (which reckons 
among its members many gentlemen of high station and respectability) 
and the Executive Government at home. 
will be obvious that a very heavy and very unusual responsibility is thrown 
upon your Committee when they are called upuu to express an opinion as 
to the causes of a state of things so greatly to be lamented; and, though 
we have endeavoured to execute this task to the best of our judgment, we 
submit the result of our deliberations with much diffidence to the House, 


and the more so because the evidence before us,-oral and documentary, is | 


so exceedingly voluminous, that we feel it would have required much more 
time than was at our disposal to have digested it as thoroughly as we could 
have wished. 

It appears to your Committee that the difficulties now experienced in 
New Zealand are mainly to be attributed to the fact, that, in the measures 
which have been taken for establishing a British colony in these islands, 
those rules as to the mode in which colonization ought to be conducted, 
which have been drawn from reason and from experience, have not been 
sufficiently attended to. When it was first proposed to establish New 


Zealand as a British colony dependent upon New South Wales, Sir George | 


Gipps, the Governor of the latter, in a very able address, laid down the 
following principles as those on which he had framed the bill which it was 
his duty to submit to his Legislative Council for the regulation of the in- 
fant colony of New Zealand :—*‘ The bill is founded,’’ he said, ‘* upon 
two or three general principles, which, until I heard them here contro- 
verted, I thought were fully admitted, and indeed received as political 
axioms. The first is, that the uncivilized inhabitants of any country have 
but a qualified dominion over it, or a right of occupancy only ; and that, 
until they establish amongst themselves a settled form of government, and 
subjugate the ground to their own uses, by the cultivation of it, they can- 
not grant to individuals not of their own tribe any portion of it, for the 
simple reason that they have not themselves any individual property in it. 


Secondly, that, if a settlement be made in any such country by a civilized 


power, the right of preémption of the soil, or, in other words, the right of 
extinguishing the native title, is exclusively in the government of that 


power, and cannot be enjoyed by individuals without the consent of their | 


Government. The third principle is, that neither individuals nor bodies 
of men belonging to any nation can form colonies, except with the con- 
sent, and under the direction and control, of their own Government; and 
that from any settlement which they may form without the consent of 


their Government they may be ousted. This is simply to say, as far as | 


Englishmen are concerned, that colonies cannot be formed without the 
consent of the Crown.”’ 

Referring to the speech of Sir George Gipps for the argument in sup- 
ort of these rules, it may be observed, that, with reference to New Zea- 
and, they were, to a certain extent, infringed by the irregular settlement 

of British subjects on the shores of these islands, which began many years 
ago; but they seem to have been first openly and deliberately departed 
from when an attempt was made by the New Zealand Company to establish 
a colony, not only without the sanction, but in direct defiance, of the au- 
thority of the Crown. This attempt led at once to a violation of the law, 
by the first settlers entering into a voluntary agreement for the establish- 
ment of an authority by which they hoped, in the absence of any legiti- 
mate power, to maintain order amongst themselves. The illegality of this 


arrangement was pointed out to the Company by the then Secretary of 


State; but the expedition sent out to found what was to be, in fact, 
though unauthorized, a British colony, had already sailed. It is to be re- 
gretted that more decisive measures were not adopted for preventing the 
Sailing of the expedition under these circumstances; since it appears im- 
portant, with reference to the future, to observe, that such unauthorized 
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Under such circumstances, it | 








attempts at colonization cannot be permitted without leading to the most 
serious inconvenience. When large numbers of British subjects have es~ 
tablished themselves in distant regions, inhabited only by barbarous 
tribes, it is impossible for her Majesty’s Government to leave them ex 
posed without protection to the dangers which their own rashness may 
| draw down upon them, or to allow them to exercise without control, and 
perhaps to abuse, the power which their superior civilization gives them 
over the rude natives of the soil. Hence every new establishment of this 
kind involves a new demand upon the military and naval resources of the 
| empire; but the undue multiplication of such demands must occasion @ 
| very heavy burden on the nation; and it therefore follows that enterprises 
of colonization should only be entered upon with the sanction and under 
the authority of the Government. In this instance, the irregular and pre- 
cipitate mode of sending out the first settlers had the unfortunate effect of 
placing these settlers and the agents of the New Zealand Company, from 
the very outset, on unfric ndly terms with the officer whom her Majesty's 
Government found it necessary immediately to despatch from England for 
the purpose of establishing the authority of the Crown in the islands of 
New Zealand; and there can be no doubt that this want of a good under- 
standing between those whose cordial co-operation with each other was so 
essential to the welfare of the newly-established colony has been one of 
the main causes of the difficulties with which it has had to contend. In 
order to avert these difficulties, which were soon seen to be likely to arise, 
a Charter of Incorporation was afterwards granted to the New Zealand 
Company with the hope of placing that body in friendly relations with her 
| Majesty’s Government; but this attempt was defeated, partly by the 
jealousies created between the respective servants of the Crown and of the 
Company, by the error originally committed by the latter, partly by other 
causes of difficulty which afterwards arose. These are chiefly to be traced 
to the means which were adopted for establishing the authority of the 
Crown in New Zealand. 

The sovereignty over these islands had, at an earlier period, beer 
formally disclaimed, and their independence had been distinctly recog- 
nized, both by the Crown and by Parliament. This course had been pur- 
sued because it was considered (and by no means upon light grounds) that 
it was not advisable to extend British dominion in these distant regions; 
| but in adopting this policy it was overlooked, both by the advisers of the 
Crown and by Parliament, that it was impossible to check the tide of emi- 
gration which set so strongly towards the shores of New Zealand, and that 
the regular establishment of British power was the only practicable mode 
of guarding against the evils which could not fail to follow from per- 
mitting a large number of Europeans to settle among its uncivilized in- 
habitants, without being subject to any legitimate authority or control. 
Looking back at what was then done, with the light to be drawn from sub- 
| sequent experience, there is no room to doubt that it would have been far 

better if British dominion over these islands had been asserted as early as 

1832, or even 1825; but a different policy having been at that time pur- 
| sued, it was considered, in the year 1839, when Captain Hobson was sent 
| out, that the difficulties which had thus been created could only be got rid 
of by obtaining from the Natives their assent to the extension of the au- 
thority of the British Crown over New Zealand. Acting under the in- 
structions he had received, Captain Hobson, therefore, immediately on hig 
arrival at New Zealand, at the beginning of the year 1840, concluded, with 
a large number of the chiefs of the Northern Island, a treaty known by 
the name of the Treaty of Waitangi; by which, in return for their acknow- 
ledgment of British sovereignty, they were promised protection, and 
guaranteed in the possession of all lands held by them individually or col« 
lectively. The evidence laid before your Committee has led them to the 
conclusion that the step thus taken, though a natural consequence of pre- 
vious errors of policy, was a wrong one. It would have been much better 
if no formal treaty whatever had been made, since it is clear that the Na- 
| tives were incapable of comprehending the real force and meaning of such 
| a transaction ; and it therefore amounted to little more than a legal fiction, 
though it has already in practice proved to be a very inconvenient one, and 
is likely to be still more so hereatter. The sovereignty over the Northern 
Island might have been at once assumed, without this mere nominal 
| treaty, on the ground of prior discovery, and on that of the absolute ne- 

cessity of establishing the authority of the British Crown for the protec. 
| tion of the Natives themselves, when so large a number of British subjects 
had irregularly settled themselves in these islande as to make it indis- 
pensable to provide some means of maintaining good order amongst them. 
This was the course actually pursued with respect to the Middle and 
Southern Islands, to which the Treaty of Waitangi does not even nomi- 
nally extend; and there is every reason to presume that, owing to the 
| strong desire the Natives are admitted to have entertained for the security 
to be derived from the protection of the British Government, and for the 
advantages of a safe and well-regulated intercourse with a civilized people, 
there would have been no greater difficulty in obtaining their acquiescence 
in the assumption of sovereignty than in gaining their consent to the con- 

clusion of the treaty; while the treaty has been attended with the double 
| disadvantage, first, that its terms are ambiguous, and, in the sense in 
which they have been understood, highly inconvenient; and next, that it 
has created a doubt which could not otherwise have existed, and which, 
though not, in the opinion of your Committee, well founded, has been felt, 
and has practically been attended with very injurious results, whether 
those tribes which were not parties to it are even now subject to the 
authority of the Crown. 

Your Committee have observed that the terms of the treaty are am- 
biguous, and in the sense in which they have been understood have been 
highly inconvenient: in this we refer principally to the stipulations it con- 
tains with respect to the right of property in land. The information which 
| has been laid before us shows that these stipulations, and the subsequent 
proceedings of the Governor founded upon them, have firmly established 
in the minds of the Natives notions, which they bad thea but very recently 
been taught to entertain, of their having a proprietary title of great value 
to land not actually occupied ; and there is every reason to believe that if 
| a decided course had at that time been adopted, it would not have been 
difficult to have made the Natives understand, that while they were to be 
secured in the undisturbed enjoyment of the land they actually occupied, 
and of whatever further quantity they might really want for their own use, 
all the unoccupied territory of the islands was to vest in the Crown by 
virtue of the sovereignty that had been assumed. 

Your Committee have already mentioned that it is one of the funda- 
mental principles of colonial law and policy, which they believe to have 
| been correctly laid down by Sir G.Gipps, that ‘‘ the uncivilized inbabitants 

of any country have but a qualified dominion over it, or a right of occu- 

pancy only ; and that, until they establish amongst themselves a settled 
form of government, and subjugate the ground to their own uses by the 
| cultivation of it, they cannot grant to individuals not of their own tribe 
| any portion of it, for the simple reason, that they have not themselves any 
individual property in it."’ Unfortunately, the original instructions givea 
to Captain Hobson, when he was sent out for the purpose of establishing 
British dominion in New Zealand, were not sufficiently precise upon this 
important point: they contained directions as to the manuer in which he 
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was to proceed in purchasing land from the Natives, and they did not (as 
your Committee think they ought to have done) clearly lay down the rule 
that sovereignty being established, all unoccupied lands would forthwith 
vest in the Crown, and that, except in virtue of grants from the Crown, 
no valid title to land could be established by Europeans. This mode of 
framing the instructions seems to have led the first Governor into the 
error of acting throughout upon the assumption that no part of the exten- 
sive and unoccupied territory of New Zealand was to be considered as 
belonging to the Crown, or available under its authority for the purposes 
of settlement, until first regularly sold by the Natives: this is not indeed 
distinctly stated in the Treaty of Waitangi; had it been so, this treaty 
would probably have been attended with less injurious consequences than 
it actually has been, since in that case there can be little doubt that it 
would have been at once disallowed by her Majesty’s Government. At 
least, it is clear that the treaty could not have been understood either by 





the Governor of New South Wales or by the Secretary of State, in the 
sense put upon it by Captain Hobson, since both expressed their appro- 
bation of it, though the former had previously laid down the very different 
principle upon this subject already quoted; and the then Secretary of 
State, Lord John Russell, after he had received and approved of the 
treaty, adopted in the most formal and authentic manner the views of Sir 
George Gipps. By the advice of Lord John Russell, in the month of 
December 1840, a Charter passed the Great Seal, by which New Zealand 
was erected into a separate and independent colony ; and this charter was 
transmitted, together with instructions under the Royal Sign Manual, to 
the Governor, Captain Hobson. In this charter and instructions, ‘‘ actual 
occupation and enjoyment”’ are clearly pointed out as alone establishing a 
right of property in landin the Natives; and the rule is laid down, that all 
other lands must be considered as vested in the Crown, in virtue of the 
sovereignty that had been assumed; and that they must be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. The Treaty of Waitangi (which had previously reached Eng- 
land and been approved), it may therefore fairly be assumed, must, when 
this charter and the instructions which accompanied it were forwarded to 
the colony, have been understood as bearing a meaning not inconsistent 
with the terms in which they are couched. The lands held ‘* collectively,’’ 
of which the possession was guaranteed to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New Zealand, must, therefore, have been regarded as the lands actually 
occupied by them, and cultivated in common by a tribe, in the manner 
frequently practised, and the forests as those actually used for cutting 
timber. 

This is the interpretation which, consistently with the ancient and ac- 
knowledged principles of colonial law as laid down by Sir George Gipps, 
and consistently also with the terms of the charter of the colony and of 
the royal instructions to the Governor, ought to have been put upon the 
treaty. Had it been so, the most serious of the evils which have since 
arisen would have been avoided. If Native rights to the ownership of 











land had only been admitted when arising from occupation, there would 
have been no difficulty in giving at once to the settlers secure and quiet 
possession of the land they required, and they would thus have been able 
to begin without delay and in earnest the work of reclaiming and culti 
vating the unoccupied soil. The proceedings of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the claims to land would also then have been short 
and simple: they would have had to inquire merely whether lands actually 
occupied by Natives had been fairly sold to settlers by the occupants, and 
with respect to wild lands, whether Europeans claiming to have purchased 
them had done so at such a price, or had incurred such an expense in re- 
spect to them as to give tothe supposed purchasers not a right to the 
lands (for they could not derive a title from parties who did not themselves 
possess one), but a claim on the consideration of the Crown to have 
granted to them as an indulgence more or less, according to circumstances, 
of the lands they had nominally purchased. With respect to the New 
Zealand Company, as the extent of land to which they were entitled had 
been already settled by a special agreement with the Government and the 
award of Mr. Pennington, they would at once have been put in possession 
of all that very large proportion of the land on which they proposed estab- 
lishing settlements which was previously wild and unoccupied; and the | 
question to be determined by the Commissioners would have reduced itself 
to that of whether those inconsiderable portions of Jand ‘‘ actually occupied 
and enjoyed ’’ by Natives had been fairly sold by the occupants,—a ques- 
tion the decision of which, one way or the other, would have been com- 
paratively unimportant. 

To have proceeded in this manner, and to have assumed at once all 
unoccupied land to belong to the Crown as a right inherent in the sove- 
reignty, would have been attended with no sort of injustice to the Natives, 
and would have been conducive to their real interests. The unoccupied 
land, previously to European settlement, was of no value to them; they 
were neither a pastoral people, nor one living, like the North American 
Indians, by the chase, and therefore requiring a great extent of coun- 
try for their support; they derived their chief subsistence from the 
produce of the soil and agriculture, rude as it was, and, according to the 
witnesses who have been examined by your Committee, hardly a thou- 
sandth part of the available land was thus made use of by them. 

A very different policy, with respect to the ownership of land, has been 
ursued, and has been attended with very unfortunate results. Mr. 
Spain, who was sent out from this country by Lord Jobn Russell to in- 

vestigate the claims to land of settlers in New Zealand, appears to have 
been furnished with no precise instructions as to the object of the in-~ 
tended inquiry, and the mode of conducting it; and as he, in common 
with the Governor and the other Colonial authorities, adopted the conclu- 
sion that no land could be considered as vested in the Crown, or in the 
New Zealand Company by virtue of an agreement with the Crown, which 
could not be shown to have been fairly purchased from the Natives, there 
was begun a protracted and most unsatisfactory inquiry as to the nature 
of these purchases. It was impossible that the inquiry, having this object 
in view, could be of a different character, since, if the point to be deter- 
mined was the validity of purchases from the Natives, it followed that it 
was necessary to ascertain not only the Jond fide nature of the supposed 
sale, but also the title of the vendors to the property of which they claimed 
to dispose. The difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory conclusion upon 
either point was insuperable. The evidence as to the reality of alleged 
sales was almost invariably contradictory and confused, as might reason- | 
ably have been anticipated, considering what imperfect means of comma- 
nication there were between the parties, and how little one of them under- 
stood the nature of such transactions. As to the title of the vendors, the 
case was still more hopeless ; the evidence before your Committee, both 
oral and documentary, leads to the conclusion that the Natives of New 
Zealand, till they had learnt to do so from Europeans, attached no idea of 
value to unoccupied land, and that though they had some vague notions of 
certain circumstances (frequently connected with their peculiar supersti- 
tions), giving preferable claims to particular tribes over particular dis- 
tricts, yet, practically, the right by which territory was held was that of the 
strongest. Your Committee need hardly point out the manifest absurdity 
of attempting to apply the notions of English law, with respect to landed 
property, to such a state of society, and the utter fruitlessness of an endea- 





vour to disentangle the complicated and conflicting claims set up > 
different tribes to wild land, this inquiry having to be conducteg 7 
Europeans, ignorant both of the language of the Natives, and of thet 
barbarous and superstitious customs, on which the claims to land y, 
frequently depended. ey 

The policy adopted of entering into such an inquiry, and of acknowledg 
ing the claim of the Natives to payment for the unoccupied lands, has hag 
effects very injurious to the interests both of the settlers and of the Ng 
tives themselves. With respect to the settlers, by preventing them for 
long a period from obtaining possession by a secure title of the land th 
required for cultivation, it has given a most serious check to the progress 
of improvement, and very greatly retarded the arrival of the time when the 
colony would have been able to produce food enough for its own eon. 
sumption, and also something to export in payment for the various sup. 
plies it requires from the mother-country and from other quarters. Tg 
the Natives this policy has been still more injurious: it has created g 
strong feeling of irritation between them and the settlers, from the exist, 
ence of which they cannot fail ultimately to be the chief sufferers; the 
large amount of property they have received in payment for land which 
was of no real use to them before, instead of being of permanent advantage 
to them, has been speedily and improvidently consumed, and has Only 
served to excite in them the passion of cupidity, and to produce quarrels 
amongst themselves, which, in one case at least, have broken out into 
open war. Even Mr. Clarke, the chief Protector, who has insisted go 
much upon their obtaining a very high price for their land, has admitted 
that the ‘‘ sudden affluence’’ to which they have been raised has had 
an unfriendly influence on their moral improvement.’’ The worst con. 
sequence of all, as it appears to your Committee, of the course which hag 
been pursued, is, that it has lowered the authority of the Government 
over the Natives, and given rise, on their part, to claims which it is greatly 
to be feared they will not peaceably be brought to forego, and which yet 
cannot be allowed without the sacrifice of the principal means of pro. 
moting the advancement of the colony. We beg particularly to refer, in 
support of what we have now stated, to the long report of Mr. Spain, the 
Commissioner of Land Claims, dated 12th September 1843, and to the 
despatch of the acting Governor of 30th October 18143, and its enclosures, 
On reference to these documents, it will be found that the effects attri- 
buted by your Committee to the policy which has been pursued are dis. 
tinctly recognized by those of the public servants in the colony by whom 
that policy has chiefly been maintained. It is also peculiarly deserving of 
remark, that precisely the same difficultics in establishing to the satisfac. 
tion of the Natives the validity of sales of land alleged to have been made 
by them, which in the case of the settlements in Cook’s Straits have 
been attributed to the careless mode of proceeding adopted by the Com. 
pany’s agents, have since been experienced to fully as great an extent with 
respect to purchases made on behalf of the Government in the Northern 
part of the island by the Protector of Aborigines himself. In the letter 
of Colonel Godfrey (one of the Commissioners of Land Claims) of 10th 
February 1843, will be found an account of the embarrassment created by 
the positive denial by the Natives of the validity of a sale of land which 
Mr. Clarke reported had been made to him, as agent to the Government, 
with every possible precaution, in the year 1840. If these and similar 
claims are rejected, we cannot but apprehend that, after the concessions 
already made, much dissatisfaction, if not resistance, is to be anticipated 
from the Natives: on the other hand, if the claims are admitted, we see 
no security whatever that additional payments now made for land formerly 
supposed to have been sold will give any permanent satisfaction, and will 
not, on the contrary, serve as a stimulus to still more unreasonable de- 
mands hereafter ; while, even if such payments should be final, we cannot 
but regard it as a great misfortune that large sums of money should be so 
applied. In Mr. Spain’s report, already quoted, he estimates that from 
five to six thousand pounds will be required to compensate the Natives for 
the blocks of land already surveyed by the servants of the New Zealand 
Company in the Southern: part of the Northern Island; and in making 
this estimate it appears (though this is not very clear) that he contem- 
plates leaving them in possession of the grounds they actually occupy. If 
this land is to be paid for at so high a rate, it is obvious that it will create 
in the minds of the Natives an expectation that similar prices will be given 
for the land that will hereafter be required, and thus an enormous charge 
will be entailed upon the progress of future settlements. While we were 
considering our Report, additional evidence of the magnitude of this evil 
has been laid before us. 

The land, it must be remembered, derives its only value from the appli- 
cation of European labour and capital; whatever is paid for it to the 
Natives must eventually be taken from the price paid for it by the settlers, 
either to the Company or to the Government, and will be so much de- 
ducted from the fund, which ought to be most carefully husbanded and 
applied to the great purposes of promoting emigration, and of meeting the 
first and pressing wants of a young settlement, as, for instance, the con- 
struction of roads and bridges, and the building and endowing of churches, 
schools, and hospitals. For these purposes, in which the British settlers 
and the original inhabitants are equally interested, every shilling is wanted 
which the emigrant can afford to pay for land, without trenching too deeply 
on his available capital; and it appears to your Committee to be equally 
contrary both to real justice and to sound policy, that large sums of money 
should be taken from a fund devoted to objects of such high importance, 
in order to be given to barbarous tribes, who at best will unprofitably 
squander what is so improvidently placed at their disposal. 

Your Committee have found it necessary to enter more at length than 
we could have wished into the question, whether the ownership of unoc- 
cupied land ovght to have been considered as vested in the Crown or in 
the Native tribes, because, in our opinion, all the difficulties which have 
been experienced in the colonization of New Zealand are mainly to 
attributed to the erroneous view of this question which has been taken by 
those to whose hands the powers of government have in these islands been 
committed. But, erroneous as they believe the policy hitherto pursued to 
have been, they are sensible of the great difficulty which may now be 
experienced in changing it; and bearing in mind the great distance of 
these islands, and the consequent impossibility of knowing what may be 
the state of affairs there when any instructions that may be sent out shall 
reach the Governor, they are not prepared to recommend that he should be 
peremptorily ordered to assert the rights of the Crown as they believe 
them to exist : all they advise is, that he should have clearly explained to 


se 


| him what those rights are, and the principles on which they rest; and 


should be directed to adopt such measures as he may consider best calcu- 
lated to meet the difficulties of the case, and to establish the title of the 
Crown to all unoccupied land as soon as this can be safely accomplished. 
He ought also, we conceive, to be directed to grant legal titles to the actual 
occupants of land, unless under special circumstances of abuse, requiring 
in those cases in which it may seem to be proper reasonable payment from 
the settlers for land so granted to them. : 
The observations already made will enable your Committee very briefly 
to express their opinion on the question which has led to so much discus- 
sion, as to whether the New Zealand Company are entitled to call upo3 
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put them in possession of a large extent of 
e validity of _— age = pene 
es . which we have taken of the right of the Crown 
the ae mt soil of New Zealand, and of the nullity of 
to the whole © hases of land from the Natives, be a correct one—and if 
a ee ae view of the then Secretary of State at the time that the 
this were also ith the New Zealand Company was concluded—it follows, 
arrangement fe urse, that by that arrangement it must have been intended 
as — , ne any a claim binding, in good faith, upon the estate of 
vo give - — the umber of acres awarded to them by Mr. Pennington ; 
the —— claim could not in any way be affected by the character of 
end thet —t urchases from the Natives which it was the very object of 
+ ga-ga mom to set aside as altogether null and invalid. We 
gee eo ty full stated our reasons for the conclusion to which we have 
have already ~~ fs the rights of the Crown; we have, therefore, only to 
= = ro enanet doubt this conclusion to be completely in accordance 
ots. wr e — the views of the then Secretary of State, since we find 
with Santer under the Great Seal by which New Zealand was erected 
that t ood nr colony, and the original instructions under the Royal Sign 
Manual. which were drawn up at nearly the same seep ~ arrange- 
ment with the Company was under discussion, were couc aed in terms 
hich, as we have already observe d, clearly imply that the ownership of 
in 1 by the Natives was regarded as being confined to that which was 
«actually occupied and enjoyed by them,”’ and that all unoccupied land 
was vested in the Crown ; while the acknowledgment of any claim of right 
on the part of Europeans to lan 1, in virtue of supposed sales from the 
Natives, was in the most explicit terms denied. Upon these grounds we 
have come to the resolution w hich stands 4th amongst those which will be 
found at the close of this Report. — ; ik 
The error in policy which your Committee have pointed out as having in 
our opinion been fallen into by the officers who have held the Government 
of New Zealand, in not asserting the right of the Crown to all the unoc- 
islands, is very closely connected with another, to 


cupied soi! of these : 
which we also feel it necessary to advert. It appears to us that there has 


been a want of vigour and decision in the general tone of the proceedings 
adopted towards the Natives; measures have not been taken, as we think 
they ought, for making the original inhabitants understand that they are 
now to be considered as British subjects, an must, therefore, abstain 
from all conduct inconsistent with that character. 1 he local authorities 
may have been guided by a desire to treat the Natives of the soil with the 
most scrupulous justice, and with the greatest consideration ; but we are 
not the less persuaded that, not only in what has been done with regard to 
the ownership of land, but also in showing too much respect for native 
customs, they have been led to pursue a line of policy which in its con- 
sequences must be injurious to the true interests of those out of con- 
sideration to whom it has been adopted. We agree in the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of the witnesses we have examined (Mr. Earp), that the 
rude inhabitants of New Zealand ought to be treated in many respects 
like children, and that, in dealing with them, firmness is no less necessary 
than kindness. In the first instance there was on the part of the Natives 
a disposition to defer with almost superstitious reverence to the authority 
of the Government; and had this authority been firmly and judiciously 
exercised to suppress intestine war, and all savage and barbarous customs, 
and to enforce between different tribes and between individuals the great 
principles of justice and respect for property, no serious resistance would 
probably ever have been attempted. But, from an over-sensitive fear of 
infringing upon Native rights, the authority which, had it been decidedly 
assumed, would, there is every reason to believe, have been willingly sub- 
mitted to, has been lost ; and the consequence has been, that murder and 
cannibalism have been allowed to be committed uupuuished, and that 
very serious hostilities have broken out between different tribes, while the 
right of the British Government to interfere has been repudiated by the 
more powerful party, and the want of the promised protection loudly com- 
plained of by the weakest. Your Committee are persuaded that an en- 
lightened humanity and a regard for the real welfare of the Native tribes 
require that British power and authority should be resolutely exerted to 
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without, at the same time, expressing their strong sense of the duty in. 
cumbent upon the Government of adopting the most effective measures for 
their welfare and improvement. With this view, we conceive that every 
effort should be made to amalgamate the two races; more particularly, the 
utmost attention should be paid to the education and training of the rising 
generation of the Aborigines : whenever their improvement in intelligence 
will admit of it, the Natives should be placed in every respect on a footing 
of perfect equality with their White fellow subjects, and, as soon as possible, 
they should be employed in the civil service ef the Government in any 
situations in which they can make themselves useful. We also attach 
much importance to the adoption of a good system of making reserves of 
land for their benefit. These reserves ought, in our opinion, to be of 
moderate size, and interspersed with the lands destined for the occupation 
of settlers; the Natives should be encouraged, themselves, to occupy and 
to cultivate the land thus reserved for their benefit, and only those parts 
of it for which they might have no immediate occasion should be allowed 


|} to be let on lease to Europeans, the leases being restricted to a moderate 


term of years, and the rents so obtained being considered as applicable 
only for their advantage. By this arrangement, the Natives established 
upon such reserves being scattered, a few together, amongst the European 
population, would be more likely than under any other plan which has 
been suggested gradually to adopt the customs and way of life of their 
civilized neighbours ; whereas, if the land reserved for them were in large 
blocks, and they were collected together in considerable numbers, the 
probability is that they would cling far more pertinaciously to the habits 
of savage life; and, if so, this interesting people would too surely melt away 
before the advancing tide of European settlement. 

It is aa evil, of which the experience of other colonies affords frequent 
examples, that the progress of settlement is impeded by land coming into 
the possession of persons who endeavour to derive a profit, not from its 
improvement, but by suffering it to lie waste until it acquires value from 
the labour and capital expended in the surrounding district; it, therefore, 
appears to us that means should be taken to guard against this abuse in 
New Zealand. This will, we trust, be to a great extent effected by the 
regulations which will prevent property in land from being acquired other- 
wise than by purchase; but, as a further security, we would recommend 
that some part of the colonial revenue should be raised by means of a tax 
upon land. On the North American continent, when a tax has been im- 
posed upon land with the view of checking its being held by persons not 
really intending to make use of it, we believe the tax has generally been 
laid upon wild land only. Looking, however, to the difficulty of accurately 
determining the degree of improvement which should exempt land from a 
tax applying only to that which is designated as wild, and to the facility 
thus afforded for evading the burden, it appears to us more advisable that 
such a tax should be imposed on all land, whether wild or otherwise. If 
the tax were low (we think it ought not to exceed 2d. an acre) it would be 
unfeit as a practical burden on land really turned to profitable account, 
while even this small payment, recurring annually, would powerfully tend 
to discourage the retention of land by parties deriving no immediate 
advantage from it. 

Such a tax ought not, of course, to apply to land now occupied by the 
Natives, or to that held as reserves for their benefit. The land granted to 
the New Zealand Company ought also to be regarded ina different light from 
that held by private individuals: they have obtained that land in the cha- 
racter of agents for the public in carrying on the work of colonization; so 
long, therefore, as they adequately discharge the duties belonging to that 
character, they ought not to be subjected to the tax in respect of land they 
hold for this purpose; at the same time, care should be taken that no 
privilege capable of being abused should be givento them. We would, 
therefore, suggest, that the lands remaining unsold in the hands of the 


| Company should be free from the tax, so long as the extent of land so held 


put a stop to such a state of things, to maintain internal peace, and to ! 
prevent Native customs and usoges from being acted upon in a manner 


inconsistent with good order and morality, and with the progress of civili- 
zation. We would beg to refer to the report of Captain Grey, the Governor 
of South Australia, on the best means of promoting the civilization of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Australia, which was transmitted by Lord J. 
Russell to Captain Hobson, for his guidance, as containing an able ex- 
position of the policy which ought to be pursued upon this important and 
difficult subject. 

It is necessary to observe, that the policy we recommend requires, for its 
safe adoption in the present state of affairs, that the Governor of New 
Zealand should have at his disposal more power than he now possesses of 
enforcing obedience to his authority. We see no reason to apprehend a 
successful attempt by the Natives to overturn by force the power of the 
Government; we concur with Major Bunbury in thinking, that ‘‘ the 
jealousy and rivalry of different tribes amongst themselves would prevent 
their acting with any effect against the European population,’’ and we have 
no doubt that civilization and intelligence, in the event of a struggle, would 
maintain their accustomed superiority : still we consider that it is of the 
utmost importance, in order to avert the calamities which must ensue from 
even an attempt at resistance to the authority of the Governor, that he 
should be armed with so obviously superior a power as to prevent any 
such attempt from being made. Additional means of enforcing obedience 
to lawful authority are required, not merely against the Natives, but against 
the lower cliss of emigrants, an account of whose insubordinate proceed- 
ings at Nelson, which, from the want of force, could not be properly put 
down, will be found in the Appendix. 

Adverting to the scattered situation of the settlements which have been 
formed, and to the importance of their all being not only promptly pro- 
tected whenever =n emergency may arise, but also frequently visited by 
the Governor in person, we conceive that by far the most useful addition 
which could be made to the force at his disposal would be that which would 
be afforded by placing an armed steamer of moderate size under his orders. 
In addition to this, we think that a militia cou,posed of the settlers should 
be organized, from which we would by no means exclude such of the 
Natives as should so far have adopted the habits of civilized life as to be fit 
to bear arms in the same ranks with Europeans: we need also hardly 
observe that such a force should always be kept under the complete 


control of the Governor, and that he should always have such a proportion 


rd regular troops under his command as not to be entirely dependent upon 
be me for support. We are further disposed to believe that advantage 
E ght result from endeavouring to create a permanent Native force under 
uropean officers, but in which their own chiefs might also, perhaps, hold 
somatande ¢ such a force would probably afford, not only a cheap addition 
0 the military power of the Governor, but alsoa valuable instrument for 
waally training the Natives to habits of order and subordination. 
oa oe Committee cannot offer these recommendations, tending to what 
y be thought a more severe enforcement of authority over the Natives, 


should not exceed that which would remain to them supposing that, from 
the commencement of their operations, they had, one year with another, 
sold 1-25th part of the land assigned to them by the Crown. Should their 
sales upon the whole fall short of this, they might fairly be required to pay 
the tax upon the difference. It might also be proper to insist, as a condi- 
tion for their enjoying the proposed exemption, that a fixed proportion of 
the proceeds of their land-sales should be applied to the promotion of 
emigration. 

Your Committee, having now stated very fully their views upon those 
parts of the subject referred to them which have the most important bear- 
ing upon the practical measures which ought now to be adopted, and having 
in their Resolutions adverted to some of those measures which do not seem 
to require any particular explanation, had originally intended to have offered 
some remarks on the complaints which the servants of the Crown in the 
colony, on the one side, and those employed by the New Zealand Com- 
pany, on the other, have mutually made against each other; but, upon 
further deliberation, it has appeared to us that the unhappy differences 
which have prevailed are most likely to be allayed by our forbearing to 
pronounce an opinion which must of necessity involve an expression of 
blame on some, if not all, of those who have taken part in these proceed- 
ings: we, therefore, have thought it most expedient to abstain altogether 
from entering further into this part of the subject ; even as to the unhappy 
affair at Wairau, by which so many valuablelives were lost, we willadd nothing 
to the resolution which we have unanimously adopted, and which will be 
found amongst those subjoined to this Report; and we will only express 
our earnest hope, that all classes of settlers, and more especially those 
persons to whom important duties in the newly-established colony have 
been intrusted, either by her Majesty’s Government or by the Company, 
will feel that the interest and weliare of all requires that harmony should 
be re-established, and that this can only be accomplished by mutual for- 
bearance and moderation. 

In conclusion, we beg to submit to the House the following Resoivu- 
TIONS, as containing a summary of the opinions we have formed on the 
whole subject. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Ist. That the conduct of the New Zealand Company, in sending out 
settlers to New Zealand, not only without the sanction but in direct de- 
fiance of the authority of the Crown, was highly irregular and improper. 

2d. That the conclusion of the treaty of Waitangi by Captain Hobson 
with certain Natives of New Zealand, was a part of a series of injudicious 
proceedings which had commenced several years previous to his assumption 
of the local Government. 

3d. That tne acknowledgment by the local authorities of a right of pro- 
perty on the part of the Natives of New Zezland in all wild lands in those 
islands, after the sovereignty had been assumed by her Majesty, was not 
essential to the true construction of the treaty of Waitangi, and was an 
error which has been productive of very injurious consequences. 

4th. That the New Zealand Company has a right to expect to be put in 
possession by the Government, with the least possible delay, of the number 
of acres awarded to it by Mr. Pennington; that the Company has this 
right as against the estate of the Crown, without reference to the validity, 
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or otherwise, of its supposed purchases from the Natives, all claims derived 
from which have been surrendered. 
5th. That the Company, in selecting the land to be granted by the Crown 
within the defined limits, cannot claim the grant of any land not vested in 
the Crown. 
6th. That means ought to be forthwith adopted for establishing the 
exclusive title of the Crown to all land not actually occupied and enjoyed 
by Natives, or held under grants from the Crown; such land to be con- 
sidered as vested in the Crown for the purpose of being employed in the 
manner most conducive to the welfare of the inhabitants, whether Natives 
or Europeans. 
7th. That, in order to prevent land from being held by parties not intend- 
ing to make use of the same, a land-tax, not exceeding 2d. an acre, ought 
to be imposed ; that all parties claiming land should be required to put in 
their claims, and pay one year’s tax in advance, within twelve months. 
8th. That such tax ought not to be considered as applying to the whole 
estate of the New Zealand Company, so long as they shall continue to sel 
not less than one twenty-fifth of the land granted to them annually, and to 
expend a fixed proportion of the proceeds in emigration. 
9th. That such a tax ought also not to be considered as applying to lands 
now actually occupied and enjoyed by the Natives, or to reserves set apart 
and held for their benefit. 
10th. That reserves ought to be made for the Natives, interspersed with 
the lands assigned to settlers, with suitable provisions for regulating their 
alienation and preserving the use of them for the Natives as long as may 
be necessary ; and that these reserves ought not to be included in calcu- 
lating the amount of land due to that Company. 
ilth. That, as it appears by evidence that the non-settlement of the 
land-claims has been productive of great confusion and mischief in the 
colony, it is expedient to adopt measures for granting legal titles with the 
least possible delay to the actual occupants of land, unless under special 
circumstances of abuse. 
12th. That the prohibition to all private persons to purchase land from 
the Natives ought to be strictly enforced, except that land which may have 
been purchased by Natives they should be at liberty to sell again, provided 
the transaction be sanctioned by the Protector. 
13th. That it is highly important that the Governor should have more 
effectual means of enforcing obedience to his authority, and also greater 
facility for visiting frequently the different settlements; and that with this 
view it is expedient that an armed steamer, of moderate size, be placed at 
his disposal. 
14th. That it is expedient that the settlers should be organized as a 
militia, under the orders and control of the Governor; Natives, under 
proper precautions, being allowed to serve in it. 
15th. That it is expedient that an attempt should also be made to raise 
and discipline a Native force of a more permanent character, officered in 
general by Europeans, but in which any of the Natives who may be found 
trustworthy may hold commands. 
16th. That the employment of Natives in the civil service of the Govern- 
ment, in any situations in which they can be useful, is highly desirable. 
17th. That efforts should be made gradually to wean the Natives from 
their ancient customs, and to induce them to adopt those of civilized life, 
upon the principle recommended by Captain Grey in his report on the 
mode of introducing civilization among the Natives of Australia. 
18th. That the principles on which the New Zealand Company have 
acted in making the reserves for the Natives, with a view to their ultimate 
as well as present welfare, and in making suitable provision for spiritual 
and educational purposes, are sound and judicious, tending to the benefit 
of all classes. 
19th. That the Committee, upon a review of the documentary evidence 
relating to the loss of life at Wairau, (without offering any opinion upon 
the law of the case), deem it an act of justice to the memory of those who 
fell there to state, that it appears that the expedition in question was 
undertaken for a purpose believed by the parties to be lawful and desirable, 
and whici: ulso example in analogous cases had unfortunately led them to 
expect might be effected without resistance from the Natives. The Com- 
mittee cannot withhold the expression of their regret at the loss of life 
which occurred; especially the loss of Captain Arthur Wakefield, whose 
long and distinguished services in the British Navy are recorded in the 
papers before the Committee, and of Mr. Thompson, the Stipendiary Ma- 
istrate, Mr. Richardson, the Crown Prosecutor, Captain England, Mr. 
otterell, Mr. Patchett, and Mr. Howard. 





MR. STEPHEN. 


In the Twelfth Report by the Directors of the New Zealand Com- | 


pany occurs the following passage, describing the last of a series of 
tricky proceedings by the Colonial Office :— 

** Finally, we allude to a letter from Mr. Stephen, one of the Under 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies, to Lord Stanley, dated Ist March 
1843, which his Lordship transmitted to us on the 15th of the same month. 
That letter closes the correspondence in Appendix C, and remains unan- 
swered. In fact it never was answered. It did not reach us till the cor- 
respondence preceding it had resulted in amicable negotiation between 
Lord Stanley and ourselves ; and we then deemed it imprudent, on account 
of those interests of which we were bound to take care without regard to 
our pag feelings, to send an answer which must have been so very 
ainful to Mr. Stephen, as a positive reassertion of the statements which 

e deliberately contradicts, together with ample proof that some of the 
minutely circumstantial evidence which he brings in support of the con- 
tradiction cannot be founded in fact.’’ * 

The Memorandum on the Twelfth Report, submitted to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by the Colonial Office,t passes over 
this charge in silence ; but in the Counter-Memorandum of the Directors 
it is renewed. Repeating the words of their original statement, the 
Directors add— 


‘This is not noticed in the Colonial Office Memorandum; but the 


Directors feel themselves bound to declare, that the proof thus alluded to | 


they are ready to produce, either before the Committee or at any other 
fitting opportunity.” 

From the care of the Directors not to let this charge drop, it would 
appear that they believe some impediment to have existed in the per- 
son of Mr. Stephen to a fair communication with Lord Stanley; that 
they believed themselves not to be dealing with the Chief Secretary, 
but with some one who kept in the background and played them false ; 
the signature and the manner of the correspondence being those of 


* Appendix to Committee’s Report, p. 506, 
JT Appendix to Committee’s Report, p. 1. 





Lord Stanley, or his deputy Mr. Hope—the matter or policy suggesig 
by another. It has in like manner been for years believed that th 
is in the Colonial Office a hidden influence sufficiently Powerful ty 
counteract the wishes and acts of the ostensible Minister. Are there 
any facts to countenance that very prevalent opinion? It is of Coury 
not easy to show the working of what is hidden, but we will mention g 
few facts which exist on the surface. 

When the plan of the Association for the Systematic Colonization of 
New Zealand was submitted to Government in 1837, Lord Glenelg y 
first strongly opposed it. His hostility was soon overcome; and ip 
December of that year he wrote a letter to Lord Durham, specify 
the conditions on which a royal charter would be granted to a ¢ojg. 
nizing company. In this letter, Lord Glenelg, alluding to the danger 
which appeared to threaten the Aborigines from the intercourse wig, 
foreigners, said—* The proposal made by the late Parliamentary Com, 
mittee on Aborigines appears inadequate to meet the existing evil.” 
Yet, in the instructions addressed to Captain Hobson, on the lath 
August 1839, to which the name of Lord Normanby, the Colonial §&¢, 


| cretary, is affixed, this very report is assigned as a reason why Minis. 








ters had abstained from colonizing New Zealand, notwithstanding th 
obvious advantages of such a step—“ They have deferred to the advig 
of the Committee appointed by the House of Commons in 1836 
inquire into the state of the Aborigines residing in the vicinity of oy 
colonial settlements.’’§ This is strange. The authority of the Abor. 
gines Committee is rejected in favour of non-interference: but inte. 
ference being no longer avoidable, that authority is accepted in pre. 
ference to acknowledging the new influence by which action was forced 
upon Government. In other words, non-intervention was absolutely 
preferred ; but if intervention was compulsory, then intervention ig 
deference to Aborigines-protection views, rather than those of simpk 
colonizers, was chosen. One purpose under different Ministers, eve 
in opposite courses. 

The phases in the bearing of successive Colonial Ministers have been 
remarkable. We have already seen how Lord Glenelg first opposed a 
measure of colonization, and then yielded, though still raising difficulties, 

Lord Howick, though then in the War Office, may be regarded, from 
his predilections and conduct, as a quasi Colonial Minister. He at first 
expressed approbation of the plan outlined by the Associators, and took 
an active part in preparing a bill for incorporating them. The bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons in 1838 ; Lord Howick opposed 
it, and it was thrown out.|| 

Lord Normanby was the next Colonial Minister. Negotiations be. 
tween the Company and the Government were renewed in 1839 ; and 
when they had continued for about a month, Lord Normanby expressed 
his pleasure at seeing that ‘‘ persons of so much respectability had 
undertaken so advantageous a public work as the colonization of New 
Zealand.”"{ This was said on the 29th of April: on the Ist of May a 
letter was written by the same Minister’s direction, couched in the most 
hostile terms. 

Next came Lord John Russell. Had the Company been represented 
to him in the blackest colours while he was yet new in office, he could 
not have been more ready to take every opportunity of disclaiming any 
sanction—almost disclaiming any knowledge of its proceedings.** He 
declared that the Company's titles tu land would not be recognized; 
and ordered troops to be despatched in support of Captain Hobson 
against the settlers. Lord John is cool and politic; sometimes, on in- 
quiry, he thinks for himself; and when he does so distinctly, he is 
dogged in adherence to his opinion. He had been in office abouta 
year, when, in October 1840, his opinions were so far modified that he 
entertained, or perhaps originated, that arrangement with the Company 
which is commonly called “ Lord John Russell's Agreement.” The 
Company carried out that Agreement, in its plain meaning, promptly 
and vigorously. The manner in which the Colonial Office treated the 
document was very different. It originated in “ the Office,” and its 
terms are so uncertain as to admit of varying interpretations. During 
the remainder of Lord John Russell’s stay in office, Government were 
busied almost wholly in suggesting and discussing such interpretations; 
the Office always in the first instance taking the view most adverse to 
the Company, and gradually yielding under remonstrances addressed 
to Lord John. His share in the matter did not cease with his retire- 
ment: after he had gone, the Office took up a new interpretation de- 
structive to the Company; Lord John has been appealed to, and his 
interpretation of the Agreement to which he had put his name is against 
the Office. That interpretation has been confirmed by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Here, by an accidental circum- 
stance, Lord John Russeil’s view is seen to be quite separate from that 
of the Office to which he belonged, on a matter agitated while he was 
still in the department. 

We observe in this review a series of Colonial Ministers of widely 
different characters: all of them show a disposition friendly to the 
Company, most so when most standing out and apart from the Office, 
least so when putting their names to papers that emanate from the 
recesses of Downing Street. Personally they evinced a desire to facili- 
tate the operations of the Company: when lost to sight among the sub- 
ordinate officials, they raise difficulties, even fatal difficulties, as if they 
would totally defeat the Company and the colonization of New Zealand 
—as if the object were to thwart the New Zealand Company by every 
means in their power. Throughout these shiftings, marked by one 
steady under-current of purpose, Mr. Stephen was the one permanent 
official actively engaged. 

Is it improbable that there should exist some such hidden influence 
in an official department? Does it not consist with the experience of 
those profoundly versed in official matters? Itdoes. Some time back, 
a book was published by Mr. Henry Taylor,}+ expounding his idea of 
“statesmanship.” Mr. Taylor is not only a person esteemed of very 

j Appendix to Report of Commons Committee, 1840; p. 148. 

§ Papers presented to the House of Commons, 8th April 1840. 

|| Evidence before the Committee of 1840, p. &c. 

4 Papers preseuted to the House of Commons, 8th April, 1840 ; pp. 22 and 27. 

** See Lord John Russell’s Correspondence from September 1839 to January 
1840, in the Appendix to the Directors’ Twelfth Report. The sequel of that core 
respondence will be found to exhibit the changes described in the text. nm 

Bis The Statesman, By Henry Taylor, Esq., Author of “ Philip Van Arteyelde. 
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eat ability, but is a clerk of high standing in this very Colonial Office’ 
Fi news were based upon experience==“ derived, he says, ‘from 

“ seal bservation and an extensive and diversified conversancy with 
7 with business, that is, in the Colonial Office. He asserts, 

t “the far greater proportion of the duties which are performed in 
Pw fice of a Minister are and must be performed under no effective 
-— ibility ;”” an assertion which must be very largely modified if 
Spied to some departments—as, for example, the Home Office—but 
Peds no qualification when applied to the Colonial Office. This 
2 »ralizing from a particular experience is some test how strictly the 
or ster’s observation has been limited to the one department. With these 
experiences, he tells us that the ostensible Minister, oe who takes part 
in considerations with the Cabinet or ina legislative assembly,”’ (which 
the Chief Secretary and the political Under Secretary always do,) ought 
to be relieved of “ all business which is not necessary to the perform- 
ance of his duties as councillor and legislator. rhe writer condemns 


all interview , 
be done by means of writ 
person Ww ho is not the ostensible } 

‘* Interviews, indeed, make a show of transacting business; but (as I 
shall presently take occasion to explain) business is seldom really and use- 
fully transacted otherwise than in writing. Whilst therefore the popular 
statesman, ready at all hours to receive all applicants, ‘open to hear every 
side of the question with his own ears, flatters with a listening look or im- 
poses with a look of reserved fulness, and thus sends from his presence 
twenty trumpeters of his merit in a day, the questions to which this show 
of attention has been given will commonly be disposed of by the obscure 
industry of some person who studies the papers relating to them. = ™ 
«In the rapid succession of topics which chase each other through the mind 
of a Minister of State, especially of one who grants many interviews, words 
spoken are for the most pari as evanesce nt as those which are wrilten on 
the running stream. ‘ Delentque pedum vestigia caudd.’ But even if he 
should recollect what has been said for a day or two with sufficient precision 
to give effect to it in business, that effect must be given by writing ; and to 
think that a Minister who gives frequent audiences can himself write, and 
that at once and without choice of time, on many or on even a few of the 
questions brought before him in those audiences, is to indulge an expecta- 
tion which not one Minister in fifty will be found able to fulfil. And when 
one man hears what is to be said concerning a case, whilst another writes 
what is to be written on it, not hastily is it to be believed that one opera- 
tion will have much reference to the other ?’’ 

The book “ concerning the attributes of a statesman,” in which the 
foregoing passage occurs, is dedicated to Mr. Stephen, “as the man 
within the author’s knowledge in whom the active and contemplative 
faculties most strongly meet; as if Mr. Stephen were its model. Of 
course he cannot be the model of an ostensible Minister, because he 
has never displayed himself in that capacity: he must be the model of 
the man who “writes what is written,” the Jeau ideal of the veritable 
but not ostensible Minister. There is, then, in all departments, Mr, 
Taylor supposes, a person who does not appear as Minister, but holds 
the real power: in the Colonial Office that person is Mr. Stephen. 

If there were such a person in the department, we might suppose 
that the conduct of the department would partake of his peculiar cha- 
racteristics, and be modified by the circumstances that surround him as 
an individual. Is that the case in the present instance? As Mr. 
Stephen is little huuwn beyond a select circle, it ie not vory ensy to 
give a complete answer to the question. But some facts do appear. 
Mr. Stephen was connected with the late Mr. Wilberforce; at whose re- 
commendation he was appointed, by Earl Bathurst, Counsel to the Co- 
lonial Office, about eighteen years ago. He was thus introduced into 
public life by the head of the original Anti-Slavery Movement; and gra- 
titude to a party to whom his advancement was owing was only natural, 
even if he had not shared their sentiments from the intimacy of per- 
sonal relations. His advancement was worth gratitude: he remained 
in the post which Mr. Wilberforce obtained for him until 1835; when, 
it has been said at his own suggestion, he was made permanent Under 
Secretary for the Colonies. Of course he had already obtained no small 
influence in the Office. Mr. Stephen is also an office-bearerin the Church 
Missionary Society; which professes to be governed in its proceed- 
ings towards the aboriginal races of wild countries by the same prin- 
ciples as those of the old Society for the Abolition of Slavery; it com- 
prises many of the same members; the leaders of the Anti-Slavery 
movement were the warm friends if not the founders of the Church 
Missions ; they were also the relatives and personal friends of Mr. 
Stephen. His brother, Sir George Stephen, figured lately as the pro- 
secutor of Mr. Pedro de Zulueta for the Anti-Slavery Society. Such have 
been Mr. Stephen’s connexions out of doors. 


practic 
busines 


ng; and all writing, he says, is done by a 
Minister :— 


’ 





s with Ministers, and argues that all real business ought to | 


influence. From that letter we learn, that the general outline of the 
proposed Agreement with the Company was only sketched by the 
Secretary of State, and that the details were left to be filled up by a 
subordinate officer,—Mr. Stephen himself: in the course of that 
duty he had several interviews with the Directors; through him, and 
through him alone, did the representations of those gentlemen reach 
Lord John Russell; and thus we learn that, in fact, the Agreement, 
with all its ambiguities, was virtually Mr. Stephen’s, We have already 
alluded to what flowed from those ambiguities. 

If the Colonial Office were swayed by such personal influences, we 
might expect to see the public service performed on narrow and 
sectarian, instead of broad and national views. We might expect to 
see attempts to keep New Zealand, even since the Government pro- 
claimed it a British colony, as a kind of tabooed farm for the uses of 
Missionary Societies and their experiments, instead of being thrown 
open for national uses. We might expect to see substantial and 
national interests in the West Indies sacrificed to benevolent crotchets 
and prejudices. We might, in short, expect to see the policy of the 


| Colonial Office Anti-Colonial, whenever the private views of the verit- 
able Minister are Anti-Colonial: we might expect to see just what we 


The great opponents of | 


New Zealand colonization were the Church Missionaries there and the 
Parent Society at home: we have already seen how the Colonial Office at | 
first refused to colonize New Zealand at all; how, under a different Minis- | 


ter, the Office, when compelled to colonize, deferred to the Aborigines- 
protection view; which, again, is asserted in a paper recently presented 
to the House of Commons by the Colonial Office, written by the lay 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, Mr. Dandeson Coates. 
That person is described as having pledged himself “to thwart the 
[New Zealand) Association by every means in his power.”” We have 
already seen how the Colonial Office, under successive Ministers, all 
more or less favourably disposed to the Association and its heir the 
Company, uniformly and pertinaciously acted in a way best described 
in the words of Mr. Dandeson Coates. 

, * Circumstance of another kind has been noticed as betraying the 
Singular power which Mr. Stephen has had over a superior. In the 
letter which drew upon him the accusation of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, he says—*Qn the 3rd April [1841] I requested Lord John 


have seen. Where all is hidden, the workman can seldom be detected 
at his task; and one may have to answer for the deeds of others. The 
“ influence” that pervades the whole system may have more spirits that 
embody it; but the chief of them represents the mysterious class, and 
the name of that influence is ‘ Stephen.” 

The yet undenied charge brought against Mr. Stephen by the Diree- 
tors—that of producing minutely circumstantial evidence which cannot 
be founded “ in fact”—is a matter which rather concerns the individual 
than the public questions at issue. 


STANLEY. 


LORD 


All “Chief Secretaries for the Colonies” are but ogents in Parlia- 
ment and in public for the Colonial Office—that is, for the man who 
“writes what is written ;” and none has lent himself more slavishly to 
the service than Lord Stanley. He had been Colonial Minister once 
before; and the great event of his former appearance in the character 
was the miserably-contrived measure of Negro Emancipation; which 
first attempted to settle the question of Negro Slavery by halves, and 
then huddled it up in a hurry. It will not be forgotten that Lord 
Stanley, after proposing to lend the West Indian planters fifteen 
millions sterling, came down to the House of Commons and made the 
fifteen millions twenty and the loan a gift. On the surface, this might 
seem an act of surpassing benevolence to the West Indian planters 
not much of that—the object was to drive a bargain, to carry a point 
which the powerful Anti-Slavery interest pressed with headlong zeal, 
and it was done at any price. Of the wretched working of Lord 
Stanley’s Emancipation measure—its ruinous political economy—this 
is not the place to speak: but its cognate relation to the New 
Zealand question reminds us that the same Minister has been used to 
succumb to certain “ influences.” The most obvious difference between 
his history and that of his predecessors is, that he condescends to a 
style of combat into which they never were betrayed. Inthe contests 
which he cuters with such ardour, 
that in respect of the quarrel, its triumphs and reverses, he becomes a 
principal ; just as the great condottiere, Sir John Hawkwood, once en- 
gaged, became a principal in any partisan war. Others look after the 
policy: Lord Stanley’s business is the armed struggle. The whole of 
his correspondence with the New Zealand Company is tainted with 
the peculiarities of the smart and not very scrupulous House of Com. 
mons debater. The Company was no more in favour at the Office 
under Lord John Russell than under Lord Stanley: but in the time of 
the former Minister the official communications went at once to the 
subject in hand, and touched upon no irrelevant matter: they were 
really what they professed to be—letters on business. In Lord Stanley’s 
time, the practical questions at issue occupy a very secondary place in 
the Secretary’s attention: his communications consist of laboured ex- 
positions of his views and intentions to guard against any possible 
future misrepresentation, and imputations of motives to the Company, 
couched in supercilious or epigrammatic language. They are letters 
not intended for the “ despatch of business,” but for being published 
to make an impression on third parties. 

The first letter addressed by the New Zealand Company to Lord 
Stanley is described, in his answer, as “an appeal against a decision of 
Lord John Russell.” Lord Stanley adhered to the decision of his pre- 
decessor; but in announcing this, took care to remind the Company 
what favours they had experienced at the hands of Government. He 
dwells with emphasis on the fact, that the heads of agreement proposed 
by Government on the 18th November 1840 were “thankfully accepted 
by the Company on the following day,”—affecting to discover something 
extraordinary in the speedy answer, although he knew that both offer 
and acceptance were the mere formal expression of a compact the 
result of a previous negotiation. Lord Stanley is ostentatiously kind 


is thus cumulssivucd tu wage, he 


| and flattering to the Company: he “is desirous, on the part of her 


Majesty’s Government, of dealing equitably and liberally with a Com- 
pany which has made great, and hitherto, his Lordship has pleasure in 
adding, successful exertions in promoting the settlement of New Zea- 
land.” But he takes care at the same time to insinuate, that the Com- 
pany had received greater favours than in strict equity they were 


| entitled to—* it is necessary that he should distinctly apprize them, 


Russell to relieve me from the duty of again receiving any of the | 


Directors of the Company at any interview on the affairs of that body. 
That permission was accordingly given me by his Lordship, on the 15th 
of April 1841; since when, no interview has taken place with me.’’* 
This has been held to indicate, not only Mr. Stephen’s scarcely disguised 
hostility to the Company, but the exercise of a very extraordinary 
influence by a subordinate officer over his chief. 

Mr. Stephen’s letter of the Ist March 1843, to Lord Stanley 
Suffices to show what opportunities must exist for exerting such an 


* Appendix to Twelfth Report, p. 218 C. 


a 


that this must be the last transaction between the Company and the 
Government in which the former will be permitted to claim any peculiar 
advantages;”’ and hints that his excessive generosity to them is only 
palliated by the indirect advantage that will have accrued to the public 
—“ It is no doubt true, that they may be enabled for a time to undersell 
the Government at a profit; but it is equally clear that they cannot do 
so without at the same time promoting to an equal extent the really 
national object of immigration.’””* 

In a letter from Downing Street, dated 343 10th January 1843, and 
still more unequivocally in one of date the Ist February 1843, this 

* Mr. Hope to Mr. Somes, 24th May 1842, Appendix to Twelfth Report, pp. 99C 
et seg. 
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delicate strain of inuendo is exchanged for that of sarcastic and severe | of the New Zealand Company are occupied. A letter drawn up ' 
imputation. The Directors of the New Zealand Company called upon | transmitted to Lord Stanley soon after his accession to office, wil 
Government “ to fulfil the agreement into which it entered with us, by | view to lay their whole case before him,* but withdrawn at his requ ‘ 
making us a formal grant of the amount of land to which we become | is a model in this respect. Almost the only instance in which n° 
entitled under that agreement by Mr. Pennington’s award.” They Directors allowed themselves to be drawn into a personal discussion }, 
explain, that, according to their understanding of the agreement, their | Lord Stanley, arose out of some captious remarks he made upon, 
title is derived from a free grant of the Crown, irrespectively of purchase | note accompanying a copy of this letter, sent to him at a later perig 
from the Natives. Lord Stanley puts another construction on the | of their correspondence, in which it was described as “ not comm, 
agreement: he maintains that it only grants to the Company a certain | nicated to his Lordship” at the time of its date. The refined severiy 
portion of any lands which the Natives may have transferred to them with which their reply schools him in the laws of honour ang th 
by a fair contract of sale. The difference between Lord Stanley and | etiquette of letters “withdrawn,” was a humbling castigation, yo 
the Company relates merely to the strict legal interpretation of a deed, unjustly inflicted, since he laid himself open to it, but unseemly for, 
—a question which might have been argued with good temper, and | Secretary of State to receive. 
ought to have been argued with logical precision. “Lord Stanley, 
however, substituted a caricature of the Company’s claims for argu- | X rye 7 > Err, , 
ment—“ Lord Stanley directs me to state, that he understands the | GOVERNOR FITZROY. 
conclusions to which the New Zealand Company have come to be the 
following: That it is the duty of her Majesty’s Government to grant 
to the Company between seven and eight hundred thousand acres of 
land, to be selected by them out of a tract of twenty millions of acres 
in New Zealand; that her Majesty’s Government are bound to make 
this grant without any regard to the rights of the Natives, or to the 
rights of Europeans claiming under purchases earlier than those of the . : : 
Company; and further, that it is the duty of the Government to land Company was communicated to the new Governor on hig 
guarantee and secure to the Company the possession of such lands, | *PPo!ntment, ~ his guidance. On the 5th June 1843, he wrotey 
whatever opposite claims may be asserted by third persons, and = i _— pee se pil In consequence of doubts express 
whatever may be the basis on which such opposite claims may | \'” rs 9 ee ee respecting the confirm 
rest.” Lord Stanley follows up this gratuitous imputation of gigantic ee yes ; in ae _ we . usta to em I feel i necessary & 
avarice and injustice by tauntingly assuring the Company, that he should ee — ry a <= lee ot . ena tant if] 
is not prepared to join with them “in setting aside the treaty | nie aap 1 with irr — wo, paccad por ey ‘itzroy had bea 
of Waitangi, after obtaining the advantages guaranteed by it;” and a rg te “ gen cc i > crn pared — no = the car 
that ‘‘as long as he has the honour of serving the Crown, he will not yes sear 3 wwe heed ponent hag pa oer a ie pt " ° 
admit that any person, or any Government acting in the name of her en na Khe Goveracr me me hes .7 oe lls WP asa ee 
Majesty, can contract a Jegal, moral, or honorary obligation, to despoil | oyige Englishmen in a great enter rise, bat to merge the duties d 
others of their lawful or equitable rights.”* This summary, representing | Governor in those of Sub- Protector v yy Br ya aot - * 
the Company as a rapacious body utterly regardless of the rights and 'The princi al f Gove Fi : hitl rs k : 
welfare of both Natives and settlers, was transmitted to New Zealand | ._- “a ala ee age so ait i 1erto known in Englané, 
from the Office, and published there, but unaccompanied by any ee ee , ot 
portion of the two letters whose conclusions it pretended to express. | _ 1. At Wellington, pe Sout loves, he took advantage of his position 

A letter dated 1st March 1843 concludes with a request that the | to make a public attack on a gentleman for remarks contained 2D privas 
Directors will not take up Lord Stanley’s time and divert his attention | letters oo Gomes of the gentleman’s friends. (Appendix to Committee! 
from more important business—“ If the Company are not disposed to - 2 , 7 — , 
accept Lord Stanley’s proposal as thus explained, his Lordship would 2. A ti € _, 1e€ dec ared 5 neg to exclude from the nev 
wish that this correspondence may not be prolonged; as he conceives poner oy 4 s hed oe tae ustices who had signed the warrant for 
that the continuance of it will not only be unavailing, but positively rae Sioes ry ond a 8 eeu informations ; and told 
prejudical to those public interests which it is his duty to the utmost of | ; ere — * ye wee adeae score ans eae aye 
his power to protect.” ¢ And a letter dated 15th March contains a on, hs eel i 7 ‘on B ntact “ber (Appendix, pp. 423, 425.) 
sneer at the Company’s unacquaintance with the ways of office—* To wait ie ty, oo Be ons d his det edie = —s /_~ ree , 
have interwoven with such a statement, any expression of, or allusion | the Nati eA ay ‘d d r - dheir 3 — mae he Absentee — told © 
to, his own personal opinion, would have been, on the part of one of et ng tocsbotbon a an ee " rp eager . 
Lord John Russell's Under Secretaries, an impropriety into which no | vised suspicion pte enmity towards the settlers, (Appendix, p. 423) 








Captain Fitzroy entered upon the discharge of his office as On 
vernor about Christmas 1843, and the latest intelligence from 
colony comes only to the end of June 1844, But the transactions y 
this half-year suffice to show that no improvement in the spirit ani 
manner of administering the government of the colony is to be e. 
pected from him. He appears to have been schooled privately befyp J 


he went. The agreement between Lord Stanley and the New Zq, 





a 


man possessing any experience in public business could have fallen ; 4. On the 26th March 1844, Governor Fitzroy issued a proclama 
and which uo one acquainted with the way in which such hnsiness is | tion intimatiog bic eancent “to waive the Queen's right of preemp- 
invariably conducted could suppose to be possible.” f tion over certain limited portions of land in New Zealand.” (Auckland 


A letter dated 15th February is in the same strain. é' To complaints | Gazette, 26th March 1844.) About the same time, he said in a 
of the injurious effects produced by Governor Hobson’s conduct, Lord | speech to the Waikato chiefs— The Queen has heard of your 
Stanley replies, that he “thinks it enough to say, that he must decline | wish to sell lands to Europeans without in the first place selling 
to vindicate to the Directors of the New Zealand Company, the conduct | them to her representative; and her Majesty has authorized me to 
of an officer enjoying her Majesty 8 confidence, in the administration of | inquire among you, and make arrangements more pleasing to your- 
the government of one of the Colonial Dependencies of the British | selves.” (Auckland Papers, March 1844.) When Captain Fitzroy, 
Crown. Of his responsibility to the Queen and to Parliament, Lord | before leaving England, asked permission to take this step of waiving 
Stanley is fully prepared to acquit himself: to yourself, and your | the Queen’s right of preémption, he was directed to make inquiries on 
colleagues in the direction of the New Zealand Company, his Lordship | his arrival in the colony, report any suggestions that might occur to 
acknowledges no such responsibility.” § And it is added—* He [Lord | him, and wait the decision of the Government. (Appendix, p. 389.) The 
Stanley] directs me to say, that it is not the purpose of her Majesty’s | effect of this departure from the previous system, which the Govern- 
Government to devolve any of their own proper duties on the New | ment in England had begun, would be to make the regular colonization 
Zealand Company.” | of the islands impossible. 

Many more such passages might be produced: Lord Stanley’s com-| 5. On the 26h of June 1843, Lord Stanley reminded Governor Fitz- 
munications are full of them, and contain little else. The writer is | Toy, that he had been directed “ to make to the [New Zealand] Con- 
always thinking, not of business, but of his own position and appear- | pany’s agents a conditional grant of the lands selected by them.” 
ance. New Zealand may go to the dogs—his mind is full of what | (Appendix, p. 94.) At the date of the latest despatches from the colony, 
effect his smart replies will have on those who read his letters: his | he had refused to obey this direction. 
object is, not to administer the colony well, but to come off victor in a | 6. In May last, Governor Fitzroy announced to the Council at 
war of words. A Secretary of State thus occupied was the aptest of all | Auckland his scheme of “ ways and means.” He proposed to replenish 
tools for the obstructive policy of the irresponsible influences. Of all | his empty treasury by new taxes and an issue of debentures. Among 
chief Parliamentary agents of the Colonial Office, Lord Stanley has | the new taxes, are duties on all agricultural stock introduced into the 
been, though perhaps the most unconscious in his subserviency, cer- | colony, anda tax on all houses containing more than three rooms. The 
tainly the most unscrupulous. | debentures are issued for sums as low as half-a-crown, and are declared i 

The predominance of petty personal considerations in Lord Stanley’s | '¢&@! tender. ; . 
letters presents a most unfavourable contrast to the massy statements | ,..‘° {n the course of the debates on these financial measures, Governor 
and masterly exposition of principles with which those of the Directors | Fit#toy maintained, that members of Council had no right to protest 

against the decision of the majority ; and warned one of the unofficial 


, | 
* Appendix to Twelfth Report, pp. 179, 171 C. members, that as he (the Gover h: aced him i e Council, be 
i Appendix to Twelfth Report, p. 180 C. 1 could : hee ject hi : f it vesner] Sas placed him in the Council, b 
t Appendix to Twelfth Report, pp. 185, 186 C. eee ee eee oe 
§ Appendix to Twelfth Report, p. 199 C. * Appendix to Twelfth Report, p. 42 C. 
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